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NEW CIVIL DEFENSE LEGISLATION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiLiIrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Griffiths, Lip- 
scomb, and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; James F. Eckhart, 
counsel; Earl J. Morgan, chief investigator; Robert McElroy, investi- 

gator; and Carey Brewer, senior defense specialist. 

Mr. Hourriexp. Thé subcommittee will be in order. 

These hearings are called for the purpose of taking testimony on 
new civil defense legislation introduced in the present Congress by 
members of this subcommittee. After these brief remarks let there 
be inserted in the record, without objection, the text of H. R. 2125, 
which I have introduced. Identical bills are: H. R. 2214 (Mr. Gar- 
matz), H. R. 2159 (Mr. Kilgore), H. R. 2213 (Mr. Fascell). 5a 
2149 (Mrs. Griffiths), H. R. 2239 (Mr. RiehIman), H. R. 2223 (Mr. 
Lipscomb), H. R. 4295 (Mr. Minshall), H. R. 4219 (Mr. Price). 

These bills were referred to the subcommittee by Chairman Dawson 
of the full Committee on Government Operations. Also referred to 
this subcommittee were House Joint Resolution 78 (Mr. Price) and 
House Joint Resolution 88 (Mr. Rodino). 

The last two are reorganization proposals which are not inconsistent 
with the subject matter of the subcommittee bills. 

The Military Operations Subcommittee, as many of you know, con- 
ducted an extensive inquiry into civil defense during the 84th Con- 
gress. A report on that investigation, identified as House Report No. 
2946, 84th Congress, 2d session, was presented to the Congress and 
has been widely read and acclaimed by persons interested in civil 
defense. 

The public response to the subcommittee’s endeavor has been en- 
couraging. I daresay that there is a more positive public interest 
in civil defense than some persons in places of responsibility are 
inclined to see. Our subcommittee holds in its report that the Amer- 
ican people, if given the necessary leadership, information, and help, 
would be willing and eager to partic ipate in a National civil defense 
program. 

We seek through these hearings to accomplish in some measure that 
kind of a program—an effec tive civil defense program—which is still 
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lacking in the United States after 15 years of nuclear weapon 
technology. 

It har bene our good fortune in our subcommittee inquiry to dis- 
cover the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. I say “discover” 
because until our subcommittee hearings the naval laboratory was an 
institution unknown to many persons outside the Navy and closely 
related activities. In the 10 years of its existence and work, the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory has done many useful things. 
Since our hearings and report, public officials and others interested in 
civil defense have become acquainted with the laboratory. 

Our subcommittee found, when we visited the Laboratory on the 
west coast and took testimony from its representatives, that they were 
doing some hard thinking about civil defense. This is one Govern- 
ment agency we found to be seriously thinking about the problem. 
This interest and activity grows out of the Navy’s concern with defense 
of its own ships and submarines and shore installations in the event 
of enemy attack. 

The prior testimony of the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
witnesses will be found in volume 6 of the subcommittee hearings on 
civil defense during the 84th Congress, beginning at page 2423. Of 
great interest, too, and publicized for the first time in our subcom- 
mittee hearings and report, are several important papers on civil 
defense prepared by W. E. Strope, head of the military evaluations 
group at the Naval Laboratory. ‘These papers will be found in the 
appendix to volume 6 beginning at page 2584. Those who have read 
carefully our report will see that we give due recognition to the con- 
cepts put forth by the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. 

The hearing today is in the nature of a followup on previous testi- 
mony of the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory. The discussion 
may be somewhat technical. It deals with an analysis of the require- 
ments of a nationwide shelter program which this subcommittee 
believes is the heart of an effective civil defense. The legislation 
before the subcommittee would make it mandatory upon the Secretary 
of Civil Defense to construct shelters in the United States. We want 
to document the fact that this is a feasible program, economically and 
engineeringwise. I believe the testimony today will be instructive 
on that score. 

We have with us Capt. Richard Mandelkorn, commanding officer 
of the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, who recently suc- 
ceeded Capt. Robert A. Hinners. Captain Hinners appeared before 
this subcommittee at the Los Angeles hearings. He has retired from 
the Navy and is now director of the Webb Institute of Naval Architec- 
ture. With Captain Mandelkorn are Dr. Paul Tompkins, Scientific 
Director of the Laboratory, and Mr. W. E. Strope, head of the mili- 
tary evaluations group of the Laboratory, both of whom appeared 
before this subcommittee at the Los Angeles hearings. We will pro- 
ceed with the testimony. Captain Mandelkorn. 

(H. R. 2125 follows :) 


(H. R. 2125, 85th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To reorganize the civil defense functions of the Federal Government, to establish 
a Federal Department of Civil Defense, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembicd, That this Act may be cited as the “Civil 
Defense Reorganization Act.” 
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Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that civil defense is an integral part of 
national defense and a direct responsibility of the Federal Government in keep- 
ing with its constitutional duties to provide for the common defense and to 
protect the States against invasion. The purpose of this Act is to reorganize 
and redefine the civil defense functions of the Federal Government to enable the 
Government to more effectively perform these functions and thereby to protect 
the people of the United States from attack and to help maintain the security 
and integrity of the Nation. In affirming the Federal responsibility for civil 
defense, the Congress recognizes that the States and their political subdivisions 
have an important supporting role and should be assisted and encouraged to 
perform appropriate civil defense tasks consistent with the national plan of 
civil defense provided for in this Act. In declaring civil defense to be an integral 
part of the national defense, the Congress recognizes that civil defense is essen- 
tially a nonmilitary function because of its major dependence upon civilian 
agencies and resources and its intimate bearing upon the normal peacetime 
pursuits of Government, industry, community and civic bodies, and individual 
citizens. 
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TITLE I—CREATION AND ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Sec. 101. There is hereby established an executive department of the Govern- 
ment, to be known as the Department of Civil Defense (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Department’’), at the head of which shall be a Secretary of Civil Defense. 


SECRETARY OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Civil Defense (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Secretary”) shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Secretary shall be the principal assistant to the President in all 
matters relating to civil defense, and shall, under the direction of the President 
and subject to the provisions of this Act, have direction, authority, and control 
over the Department. 

(c) The Secretary shall serve as a member of the National Security Council. 


OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 103. (a) There shall be in the Department a Deputy Secretary of Civil 
Defense, an Administrative Assistant Secretary of Civil Defense, three Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Civil Defense, and a Genera! Counsel, each of whom shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Deputy Secretary shall perform such functions as the Secretary shall 
prescribe and shall act for, and exercise the powers of, the Secretary during his 
absence or disability or during a vacancy in the office of Secretary. 

(c) The Administrative Assistant Secretary, the Assistant S°cretaries, and 
the General Counsel shall perform such functions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe; and one of them (determined according to such order as the Secretary 
shall prescribe) shall act for, aud exercise the powers of, the Secretary during 
the absence or disability of both the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary or dur- 
ing a vacancy in the offices of Secretary and Deputy Secretary. 


COMPENSATION OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 


Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall receive the compensation prescribed by law 
for heads of executive departments. 

(b) The Deputy Secretary of Civil Defense shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $22,500 per annum. 

(c) The Administrative Assistant Secretary of Civil Defense, the Assistant 
Secretaries of Civil Defense, and the General Counsel shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $20,000 per annum. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 105. The Secretary may, without being relieved of general responsibility 
therefor, and unless prohibited by some specific provision of law, make such 
provision as he may deem appropriate authorizing the performance of any 
function vested in him (except the function of being a member of the National 
Security Council) by or through such officers, agencies, divisions, or other or- 
ganizational entities of the Department as he may designate. 


SEAL 
Sec. 106. The Secretary shall cause a seal of office to be made for the Depart- 


ment, of such design as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 


PROVISIONS OF LAW APPLICABLE TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 107. Except to the extent inconsistent with this Act, all provisions of law 
applicable to the executive departments generally shall apply to the Department. 


MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Sec. 108. There is hereby created a Military Liaison Committee (hereinafter 
called the ‘“‘Committee”) consisting of a Chairman, who shall be the head thereof, 
and of a representative or representatives of the Departments of the Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force, detailed or assigned thereto, without additional compensa- 
tion, in such numbers as the Secretary of Defense may determine. Representa- 
tives from each of the three departments shall be designated by the respective 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The Chairman shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall 
receive compensation at the rate prescribed by law for Assistant Secretaries 
of the Department. The Secretary shall advise and consult with the Committee 
on all Department of Defense matters which relate to civil defense, including 
scientific and technological developments in nuclear, biological, and chemical 
warfare, nuclear weapons effects, shelter and other protective measures planned 
or utilized by the Armed Forces to minimize such effects, passive defense plans or 
systems for military installations, radiological monitoring and bomb reconnais- 
sance and disposal techniques, civil defense training and exercises of military 
personnel, availability of military personnel, facilities, supplies, and equpment 
for potential or actual use in civil defense, and such other matters as the Secre- 
tary or the Committee deems to be of interest and benefit to the Department. 
The Secretary and the Committee shall keep each other fully informed on all of 
the activities of their respective departments relating to civil defense matters. 
The Committee shall have authority to make written recommendations to the 
Secretary on matters relating to Department of Defense activities from time 
to time as it may deem appropriate. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY BOARD 
Sec. 109. There is hereby created a Scientific Advisory Board (hereinafter 
called the “Board”’) to advise the Secretary on scientific and technical matters 
related to civil defense. The Board shall make periodic evaluations of current 
civil defense research projects and programs and shall make recommendations 
for undertaking new projects and programs. The Board shall be composed of 
twelve members of outstanding scientific ability appointed from civilian life by 
the President. Each member shall hold office for a term of six years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of the members first taking office 
after the date of enactment of this Act shall expire, as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment, four at the end of two years, four at the end 
of four years, and four at the end of six years. The 
one of its members as Chairman. 
year. Each member of the 


soard shall designate 
The Board shall meet at least twice in each 
soard shall receive compensation of not to exceed 
$50 per diem, plus transportation expenses and not to exceed $20 per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, while engaged in the work of the Board. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


sec. 110. There is hereby created a Civil Defense Advisory Council (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Council”’) which shall advise and consult with the Secretary 
on general policies which relate to civil defense, including civilian and industrial 
participation in civil defense activities, State and local government relationships 
with Federal civil defense authorities, and educatonal and information programs 
for instructing the public in civil defense activities. The Council shall consist 
of the Secretary, who shall be Chairman, and fifteen additional members to be 
appointed by the President, with the following representation: three represent- 
ing State government, three representing political subdivisions of the States three 
representing industry, three representing labor, and three to be selected from 
among the citizens of the United States of broad and varied experience in matters 
affecting the public interest (other than employees of any department or agency 
of the United States who, as such, regularly receive compensation for current 
services). Each member shall hold oflice for a term of four years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term; and (2) the terms of office of the members first taking 
office after the date of enactment of this Act shall expire, as designated by the 
1) esident at the term of appointment, five members (one from each representa 
tive group) at the end of two years, five (one from each representative group) 
at the end of three years, five members (one from each representative group) at 
the end of four years, after the date of enactment of this Act. The Council shall 
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meet at least four times in each year and at such other times as the Secretary 
shall determine. Each member of the Council shall receive his transportation 
expenses and not to exceed $20 per diem in lieu of subsistence while engaged in 
the work of the Council. 


TITLE II—DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL PLAN OF CIVIL DEFENSE 


Seo. 201. The Secretary shall, after consultation with the Secretary of Defense 
and with the appropriate State and local officials, prepare and execute a national 
plan of civil defense for the United States which, in the event of anticipated or 
actual enemy attack, will effectively provide for— 

(1) clear and prompt warning to the civilian population ; 

(2) public information as to the immediate measures which must be taken 
to minimize the effects of enemy action; 

(3) shelter of the civilian population against the primary and secondary 
effects of nuclear explosions: 

(4) control of traffic, lighting, and civil communications: 

(5) enforcement of civil defense regulations ; 

(6) evacuation of persons from target areas when evacuation is feasible; 

(7) food and clothing and medical, health, sanitation, welfare, and other 
services for sheltered, displaced, and evacuated persons; 

(8) monitoring for radiological, biological, and chemical hazards; 

(9) decontamination of areas, facilities, and supplies subjected to such 
hazards; 

(10) unexploded bomb reconnaissance and disposition ; 

(11) fire fighting, rescue, debris clearance, and other emergency services ; 

(12) movement of essential personnel to places of employment ; 

(13) repair or restoration of essential industrial, communications, trans- 
portation, utility, and other facilities; and 

(14) resumption and continuity of essential industrial production, eco- 
nomic activities, and governmental functions and services. 


EXECUTION OF NATIONAL PLAN 


Sec. 202. In order to accomplish the foregoing and in furtherance of the 
national plan of civil defense, the Secretary shall, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Defense and the appropriate State and local officials— 

(1) define the potential target areas of the United States and determine 
their relative importance, taking into account population density, produc- 
tion role, and other factors; 

(2) institute systematic measures to reduce the vulnerability of such 
target areas to enemy attack; 

(3) construct group shelters in each target area and make appropriate 
arrangements for their maintenance in a condition of readiness, including 
their use for commercial or civic purposes consistent with civil defense 
requirements ; 

(4) establish and maintain warning and communications systems or 
devices and control centers; 

(5) procure, stockpile, and store in strategic locations necessary medical 
supplies and equipment, foodstuffs, industrial, transportation, communi 
eations, utility and other materials, supplies, and equipment ; 

(6) establish and operate technical schools and training centers and pro- 
vide expert instruction and training in civil defense organization, operations, 
and techniques to Federal, State, and local civil defense personnel ; 

(7) provide timely, periodic, and authoritative information to State and 
local civil defense officials and to the public concerning civil defense meas- 
ures and requirements; 

(8) establish civil defense research laboratories and conduct research 
directly or by contract for civil defense purposes ; 

(9) provide advisory services to industry concerning plant location and 
protection, participation in civil defense training and exercises, and other 
civil defense activities ; 

(10) continuously review Federal programs for their civil defense aspects, 
and make recommendations to the President and the Congress concerning 
administrative or legislative changes to conform such programs to civil 
defense requirements ; 
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(11) direct, with the approval of the President, other Federal departments 
and agencies to undertake specific civil defense projects or programs, and 
evaluate performance in such undertakings ; 

(12) establish such regional, area, or local offices and civil defense organi- 
zational arrangements as will facilitate the execution of the Secretary’s 
duties and functions; 

(13) integrate civil defense measures with those for the protection of 
military, atomic, and other defense installations ; 

(14) assist State and local civil defense organizations by contributing 
funds for personnel and administrative expenses and for purchase of equip- 
ment, supplies, training devices, and other civil defense requirements, under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe ; 

(15) insure that State and local civil defense organizations receiving 
Federal financial or other contributions will comply with the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Secretary, including the conditions that the 
contributions shall be used for civil defense purposes and in conformity 
with the national plan for civil defense; and 

(16) conduct civil defense training exercises and make such other pre- 
attack preparations as in the judgment of the Secretary will improve the 
civil defense of the United States. 


TITLE III—TRANSFERS OF FUNCTIONS 
TRANSFER OF FEDERAL CIVIL DISASTER FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 301. There are hereby transferred to the Secretary all of the functions 
vested in the Federal Civil Defense Administrator and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration under the Act entitled “An Act to authorize Federal assistance 
to States and local governments in major disasters, and for other purposes”, 
approved September 30, 1950, as provided for in Executive Order Numbered 
10427 (dated January 16, 1953). 


TRANSFER OF OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION CIVIL DEFENSE FUNCTIONS 


Seo, 302. There are hereby transferred to the Secretary all of the functions 
vested by any statute, reorganization plan, or Executive order in the Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, or in the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
which pertain to the duties and functions of the Secretary as prescribed in 
title II of this Act. To give effect to this section, the President shall determine 
which of the functions of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization or 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization shall be performed by the Secretary in 
accordance with this Act and shall make appropriate provision for their transfer 
within a period of ninety days following the date of enactment of this Act. 


TRANSFER OF RECORDS, PERSONNEL, ETC. 


Sec. 303. (a) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary all personnel, 
property, records, obligations, and commitments of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration (including those originally transferred to such Administration 
by section 404 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950), and all unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and other funds available (or to be 
made available) to such Administration. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary so much of the personnel, 
property, records, obligations, and commitments of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, and so much of any unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, 
or other funds available (or to be made available) to such Office, as the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to be attributable to or required 
for the performance of the functions transferred under section 302. Funds 
transferred under this subsection may be merged or consolidated with funds 
transferred under subsection (a) which are available for the same purpose. 


REFERENCES TO TRANSFERRED FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 304. Any reference to the Federal Civil Defense Administration or the 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator, or to the Office of Defense Mobilization or 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization, in any other law, delegation, 
rule, regulation, certificate, directive, instruction, or other official action in force 
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on the effective date of this Act, where applicable to functions transferred under 
this Act, shall be deemed to refer and apply to the Department or the Secretary, 
respectively. - 

SFFECT OF EXISTING OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


Sec. 305. (a) Notwithstanding the preceding sections of this title, all dele- 
gations of authority by the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, and all defense 
mobilization orders of the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization relating 
to functions transferred under section 302, as well as all other orders, regula- 
tions, certificates, directives, issuances, and other official actions relating to 
functions transferred under this Act which are in force on the date of such 
transfer, shall continue in full force and effect until modified, amended, super- 
seded, or revoked by the Secretary. 

(b) Notwithstanding the preceding sections of this title, all boards, councils, 
committees, and similar organizations and groups established by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration or the Office of Defense Mobilization pursuant to 
law which relate directly to any of the functions transferred to the Secretary 
under this Act may be abolished or continued by action of the Secretary. 

(ec) Arrangements for representation of the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration or the Office of Defense Mobilization on interagency committees, panels, 
or working groups which on the date of enactment of this Act are performing 
duties relating to functions transferred under this Act shall continue in effect 
until modified, amended, superseded, or revoked by the Secretary. 


ABOLITION OF FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 306. The Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the Offices of Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator and Deputy Administrator, are abolished; and the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 is repealed. 


TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Sec. 401. In the performance of his duties and functions, the Secretary is 
authorized to appoint and fix the compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary to carry out the functions of the Department. Such officers 
and employees shall be appointed in accordance with the civil-service laws and 
the compensation fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, except that to the extent that the Secretary deems such action neces- 
sary to the discharge of his duties and functions, scientific or technical personnal 
possessing special qualifications or required for exceptional duties may be 
employed, and their compensation fixed without regard to such laws. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEMPORARY PERSON NEL 


Sec. 402. The Secretary is authorized to employ such part-time or temporary 
advisory personnel as he deems necessary in carrying out his duties and func- 
tions. Such personnel, while so employed, may serve without compensation 
or may receive compensation of not to exceed $50 per diem (as determined by 
the Secretary) and shall receive their transportation expenses and not to exceed 
$20 per diem in lieu of subsistence. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY BOARDS 


Sec. 403. The Secretary is authorized to establish such advisory boards, in 
addition to those provided for in this Act, as he deems necessary in carrying 
out his duties and functions. Persons holding other offices or positions of the 
United States for which they receive compensation, while serving as members 
of such advisory boards, shall receive no additional compensation for such 
service. Other members of advisory boards, while serving as such, may serve 
without compensation or may receive compensation of not to exceed $50 per 
diem (as determined by the Secretary) and shall receive their necessary trans- 
portation expenses and not to exceed $20 in lieu of subsistence. 
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PROCUREMENT OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 404. The Secretary may procure by condemnation or otherwise, construct, 
or lease (with the right to take immediate possession thereof), and transport, 
maintain, store, renovate, distribute, or redistribute, any materials, equipment, 
facilities, or other real or personal property for civil defense purposes: Provided, 
That property acquired by purchase, donation, or other means of transfer may 
be occupiel, used, and improved for the purposes of this Act, prior to the 
approval of title by the Attorney General as required by section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (40 U. 8S. C., see. 255): Provided further, That 
proceedings for condemnation under this section shall be instituted and con- 
ducted in accordance with and subject to the provisions of law and the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure which are generally applicable to the acquisition of 
real property, through conemnation proceedings, by officers of the Federal 
Government: Provided further, That real property actions by or for the use of 
the Department shall be subject to the provisions of sections 601 through 604 of 
the Act of September 28, 1951 (40 U. 8S. C., sees. 551-554): Provided further, 
That the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, where applicable and not otherwise inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, shall govern the procurement of property under this Act. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY 


Sec. 405. Except as otherwise prescribed in this Act, the Secretary is author- 
ized to arrange for the sale or disposal of materials, equipment, and facilities 
found by the Secretary to be unnecessary or unsuitable for civil defense pur- 
poses in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949, as amended. 


UTILIZATION OF FEDERAL AGENCIES 
Sec. 406. The Secretary is authorized to utilize the personnel, services, ma- 
terials, and facilities of Federal departments and agencies and to reimburse 
any Federal department or agency for any of its expenditures or for compensa- 
tion of its personnel and utilization or consumption of its services, materials, 
and facilities under this Act to the extent funds are available. 


UTILIZATION OF OTHER SERVICES 
Sec. 407. The Secretary is authorized to accept and utilize the services of 
State and local civil agencies ; utilize such voluntary and uncompensated services 
by individuals or organizations as might from time to time be needed; and 
authorize the States to establish and organize such individuals and organizations 
into units to be known collectively as the United States Civil Defense Corps: 
Provided, That the members of such corps shall not be deemed by reason of such 
membership to be appointees or employees of the United States. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Sec. 408. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the Secretary is author- 
ized to accept gifts of supplies, equipment, and facilities; and utilize and 
distribute the same for civil defense purposes in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act. 


PURCHASE OF PRINTING WORK 


Sec. 409. The Secretary is authorized to purchase such printing, binding, and 
blankbook work from public, commercial, or private printing establishments or 
binderies as the Secretary may deem necessary upon orders placed by the Public 
Printer or upon waivers issued in accordance with section 12 of the Act of 
January 12, 1895, as amended (44 U. S. C., sec. 14). 


IDENTITY INSIGNIA 
Sec. 410. The Secretary is authorized to purchase insignia, armbands, and 
other distinctive articles (including designs previously covered under letters 
SS869 D 2 
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patent which were assigned to the United States and held by the Office of Civilian 
Defense created by Executive Order Numbered 8757, issued May 20, 1941) which 
may be manufactured for or possessed or worn by persons engaged in civil defense 
activities pursuant to rules and regulations for the manufacture, possession, or 
wearing thereof established by the Secretary. The manufacture, possession, or 
wearing of any such insignia, armband, or other distinctive article otherwise than 
in accordance with such rules and regulations shall be unlawful, and shall subject 


such persons to a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment of not more than 
one year, or both. 


EXEMPTION FROM CERTAIN PROVISIONS 


Seo. 411. The authority granted in section 402 shall be exercised in accordance 
with regulations of the President who may also provide by regulation for the 
exemption of persons who are employed or whose services are utilized under the 
authority of such sections from the operation of sections 281, 283, 434, and 1914 


of title 18 of the United States Code and section 190 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S. C., sec. 99). 


SECURITY REGULATIONS 


Sec. 412. (a) The Secretary shall establish such security requirements and 
safeguards, including restrictions with respect to access to information and prop- 
erty as he deems necessary. No employee of the Department shall be permitted 
to have access to information or property with respect to which access restrictions 
have been established under this section, until it shall have been determined that 
no information is contained in the files of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or any other investigative agency of the Government indicating that such em- 
ployee is of questionable loyalty or reliability for security purposes, or, if any 
such information is so disclosed, until the Federal Bureau of Investigation shall 
have conducted a full field investigation concerning such person and a report 
thereon shall have been evaluated in writing by the Secretary. No employee of 
the Department shall occupy any position determined by the Secretary to be of 
critical importance from the standpoint of national security until a full field in- 
vestigation concerning such employee shall have been conducted by the Civil 
Service Commission and a report thereon shall have been evaluated in writing 
by the Secretary. In the event such full field investigation by the Civl Service 
Commission develops any data reflecting that such applicant for a position of 
critical importance is of questionable loyalty or reliability for security purposes, 
or if the Secretary for any other reason shall deem it to be advisable, such investi- 
gation shall be discontinued and a report thereon shall be referred to the Secre- 
tary for his evaluation in writing. Thereafter the Secreary may refer the mat- 
ter to the Federal Bureau of Investigation for the conduct of a full field investiga- 
tion by such Bureau. The result of such latter investigation by such Bureau shall 
be furnished to the Secretary for his action. 

(b) Each Federal employee of the Department shall execute the loyalty oath 
and appointment affidavits prescribed by the Civil Service Commission. Each 
person other than a Federal employee who is appointed to serve in a State or 
local organization for civil defense shall, before entering upon his duties, take 
an oath in writing before a person authorized to administer oaths, which oath 
shall be substantially as follows: 

“1, , do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or purpose of evasion: and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties upon which I am about to enter. 

“And I do further swear (or affirm) that I do not advocate, nor am I a member 
or an affiliate of any organization, group, or combination of persons that advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence; 
and that during such time as I am a member of the ———————————— (name of 
civil defense organization), I will not advocate nor become a member or an 
affiliate of any organization, group, or combination of persons that advocates 
the overthrow of the Government of the United States by force or violence.” 
After appointment and qualification for office, the director of civil defense of any 
State, and any subordinate civil defense officer within such State designated by 
the director in writing, shall be qualified to administer such oath within such 
State under such regulations as the director shall prescribe. Any person who 
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shall be found guilty of having falsely taken such oath shall be punished as 
provided in section 1621 of title 18 of the United States Code. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND TRANSFERS OF FUNDS 


Sec. 413. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such amounts as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act. Funds made available for 
the purposes of this Act may be allocated or transferred for any of the purposes 
of this Act, with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, to any Federal depart- 
ment, agency, or Government corporation; but each such allocation or transfer 
shall be reported in full detail to the Congress within thirty days after such 
allocation or transfer. 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 414. In addition to any other reports prescribed in this Act, the Secretary 
shall annually submit a written report to the President and the Congress cover- 
ing expenditures, contributions, work, and accomplishments of the Department 
pursuant to this Act. accompanied by such recommendations as he shall deem 
appropriate. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 415. As used in this Act, the terms “United States”, “State’’, and “States” 
include the several States, the Territories and possessions of the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 416. If any provision of this Act, or the application of such provision to 
any person or circumstances shall be held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and 
the application of such provision to persons or circumstances other than those 
as to which it is held invalid, shall not be affected thereby. 


TITLE V—EMERGENCY AUTHORITY 
DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Seo. 501. In enacting this title it is the policy and intent of Congress to pre- 
serve the supremacy of civilian rule under emergency conditions to the greatest 
possible extent. While recognizing that in the event of enemy attack military rule 
may be necessary in certain areas and under exceptional circumstances, the 
Congress intends that such rule shall be strictly limited in time and place and 
instituted only to serve urgent and immediate military requirements. The Con- 
«ress further intends that military resources and personnel, when available for 
civil defense operations, shall be utilized under the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the Secretary, and that the Secretary, should it become necessary to 
exercise his authority under this title, shall receive the wholehearted cooperation 
and fullest assistance of the Department of Defense and military authorities 
consistent with their defense missions, in a common endeavor to protect and 
defend the people and preserve the integrity of the United States. 


NATIONAL CIVIL DEFENSE EMERGENCY 


Sec. 502. The provisions of this title shall be operative only during the exist- 
ence of a state of civil defense emergency (hereinafter referred to in this title 
as an “emergency’’). The existence of an emergency within the United States 
or any part thereof may be proclaimed by the President or by concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress if the President in such proclamation, or the Congress in 
such resolution, finds that an attack upon the United States has occurred or is 
anticipated and that the national safety therefore requires an invocation of the 
provisions of this title. Any emergency shall terminate upon the proclamation 
of the termination thereof by the President, or the passage by the Congress of 
a concurrent resolution terminating such emergency. 


EMERGENCY POWERS 
Sec. 503. During the period of an emergency the Secretary is authorized to 
curry out all the civil-defense operations required by the national plan of civil 
defense provided in title II of this Act and to exercise all the duties and fune- 
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tions prescribed in this Act: Provided, That the Secretary may exercise the 
authority contained in title IV on such terms and conditions as the President 
shall determine (subject to the provisions of this title) and without regard to 
the limitations of existing law: Provided further, That any funds received from 
the sale or other disposition, during the period of an emergency, of materials or 
for services shall be deposited to the credit of appropriations currently available 
and made pursuant to this Act and shall be available for expenditure for the 
purposes of such appropriations. 


ADDITIONAL EMERGENCY POWERS 


Sec. 504. During the period of an emergency the Secretary is further au- 
thorized to— 

(1) requisition materials, supplies, equipment, and other personal and 
real property, whether privately or publicly owned, necessary for civil- 
defense purposes ; 

(2) coordinate and direct for civil-defense purposes the activities of the 
various Federal departments and agencies of the United States and utilize 
Such of their personnel, services, materials, supplies, equipment, and other 
personal and real property as the President shall determine are not required 
for military purposes, under such conditions as to donation, compensation, 
or return as the President may prescribe; 

(3) incur such obligations on behalf of the United States as may be 
required to meet the civil-defense requirements of an actual or anticipated 
attack ; 

(4) direct and supervise civil-defense operations of the States and the 
political subdivisions ; 

(5) assume control and operation of any State or local government when 
requested by its duly elected or appointed chief executive ; 

(6) reimburse any State, including any political subdivisions thereof, for 
the compensation paid to and the transportation, subsistence, and mainte- 
nance expenses of any employees while engaged in rendering civil-defense 
aid outside the State and to pay fair and reasonable compensation for the 
materials of the State government or any political subdivision utilized or 
consumed outside of the State, including any transportation costs, in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary. As used in 
this paragraph, the term “employees” shall include full- or part-time paid, 
volunteer, auxiliary, and civil-defense workers subject to the order or control 
of a State government or any political subdivision thereof, and such em- 
ployees shall not be deemed by reason of such reimbursement to be em- 
ployees or appointees of the United States; and 

(7) provide financial assistance for the temporary relief or aid of any 
civilian injured or in want as the result of any attack. 


REPORTS OF EMERGENCY ACTIONS 


Sec. 505. During the period of an emergency, the Secretary shall keep the 
President fully informed and shall submit quarterly to the Congress a detailed 
report concerning all action taken pursuant to this title. 


IMMUNITY FROM SUIT 


Sec. 506. The Federal Government shall not be liable for any damage to prop- 
erty or for any death or personal injury occurring directly or indirectly as a 
result of the exercise or performance of, or failure to exercise or perform, 
any function or duty, by any Federal agency or employee of the Government, in 
carrying out the provisions of this title during the period of an emergency. 
Nothing contained in this section shall affect the right of any person to receive 
any benefit or compensation to which he might otherwise be entitled under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 U.S. C., see. 751 and the following), or 
any other Act of Congress providing for any pension or retirement benefits. 
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WAIVER OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 507. During the period of an emergency, the functions and duties exercised 
under this Act shall not be subject to the operation of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (5 U. 8. C., see. 1001 and the following), except as to the require- 
ments of section 3 thereof. 


COMPENSATION FOR NONGOVERNMENTAL PROPERTY ACQUIRED 


Sec. 508. (a) Except in the case of property acquired pursuant to section 
404 of this Act in conformity with the provisions of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, or through judicial proceedings for con- 
demnation, the Secretary shall promptly determine the amount of the compensa- 
tion to be paid for any property (other than that of the Federal Government or 
any department or agency thereof, or that of any State or political subdivision 
thereof) or the use thereof acquired pursuant to this Act, but each such deter- 
mination shall be made as of the time it is acquired in accordance with the 
provisions for just compensation in the fifth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. If the person entitled to receive the amount so determined 
by the Secretary as just compensation is unwilling to accept such amount as full 
and complete compensation for such property or the use thereof, he shall be 
paid propmtly 75 per centum of such amount and shall be entitled to recover 
from the United States, in an action brought in the Court of Claims, or, without 
regard to whether the amount involved exceeds $10,000, in any district court of 
the United States, within three years after the date of the Secretary’s award, 
such additional amount, if any, as, when added to the amount so paid to him, 
shall be just compensation. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary determines that any real property acquired by 
him under this title is no longer needed for the purposes of this Act, he shall, 
if the person from whom the property was acquired desires the return of the 
property and pays to the Secretary the then fair value thereof, return such prop- 
erty to such owner. In the event the Secretary and the original owner do not 
agree as to the fair value of such property, the fair value shall be determined by 
three appraisers, one of whom shall be chosen by the Secretary, one by the person 
from whom the property was acquired, and the third by the first two appraisers; 
and the expenses of such determination shall be paid in equal shares by the 
Government and the person from whom the property was acquired. 

(c) Whenever the need for the purposes of this Act of any personal property 
acquired by him under this title shall terminate, the Secretary may dispose of 
such property on such terms and conditions as he shall deem appropriate, but 
to the extent feasible and practicable he shall give to the person from whom 
the property was acquired an opportunity to reacquire it (1) at its then fair 
value as determined by the Secretary, or (2) if it is to be disposed of (otherwise 
than at a public sale of which he shall give reasonable notice) at less than such 
value, at the highest price any other person is willing to pay therefor; but such 
opportunity to reacquire need not be given in the case of fungibles or items having 
a fair value of less than $1,000. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. RICHARD S. MANDELKORN, COMMANDING 
OFFICER, UNITED STATES NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE 
LABORATORY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
PAUL TOMPKINS, SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR; AND W. E. STROPE, 
HEAD OF THE MILITARY EVALUATIONS GROUP 


Mr. Ropack. Before Captain Mandelkorn proceeds, I would sug- 
gest, with the subcommittee’s permission, that correspondence with 
Captain Mandelkorn and correspondence with Rear Admiral Mumma, 
who is Chief of the Bureau of Ships, which is the parent Bureau of 
the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, be placed in the record at 
this time. 
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Mr. Howirreip. Without objection, they will be placed in the record. 
(The correspondence follows :) 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
MILITARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., January 11, 1957. 
Capt. R. S. MANDELKORN, 
Commanding Officer, Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard, San Francisco, Calif. 


DeAR CAPTAIN MANDELKORN: You are doubtless familiar with the subcommit- 
tee hearings and report on civil defense, in which the Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory was most helpful. Recently the subcommittee staff director, Herbert 
Roback, discussed with Mr. Strope during his stay in Washington, D. C., the 
work of the laboratory in shelters and other civil defense measures subsequent 
to the subcommittee hearing on the west coast last summer. 

The subcommittee plans to hold hearings on the new civil defense bill which 
I introduced in the House on Monday, January 7, 1957. This bill accords gen- 
erally with the recommendations in the subcommittee report. Six other sub- 
committee members have introduced identical bills. 

It is our thought that a followup presentation by the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory to the subcommittee at the Washington hearings commenc- 
ing early in February would be most instructive and helpful in our legislative 
work. We would like to have a presentation by Mr. Strope and yourself if you 
wish to appear. I am advising the Bureau of Ships as the cognizant bureau of 
our interest in this matter, as you can see from the enclosed copy of the letter 
to Admiral Mumma. Mr. Roback will be in touch with you and Dr. Tompkins 
for further details about the subcommittee hearings. 

A copy of the civil defense bill is enclosed for your consideration. The Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory testimony may want to refer generally to mat- 
ters set forth in the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuHer HOoLirIe.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


JANUARY 11, 1957. 
Rear Adm. A. G. MuMMA, 
Chief, Burcau of Ships, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Dear ADMIRAL MumMA: In connection with the civil defense investigation of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, we had occasion at our west coast 
hearing last summer to visit the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory at 
Hunter’s Point, Calif., and to receive testimony on radiological defense from the 
commanding officer and other representatives of the Laboratory. 

The subcommittee report issued pursuant to this investigation (H. Rept. No. 
2946, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) took due note of the iine work of the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory and was greatly aided in its work by the testimony of the 
Laboratory officials. Several papers on passive defense prepared by the Labora- 
tory were incorporated in our bearing record together with the aforesaid testi- 
mony. 

New civil defense legislation based on the subcommittee’s report has been 
introduced in the present Congress and will be the subject of hearings by the 
subcommittee commencing early in February. We would like very much to have 
a followup report by the Neval Radiological Defense Laboratory on their work 
in matters related to civil defense subsequent to the hearing held last year. It 
is our hope that arrangements can be made for the appearance of the proper 
Laboratory officials at the forthcoming Washington hearings of the subcommit- 
tee. I intend to write to the commanding officer of the Laboratory and take 
this means of advising you of our plans for the hearings. 

Your cooperation in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuet HOvirietp, Chairman. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF SHIPS, 


Washington, D. C., January 25, 1957. 
The Honorable CHrer HOLIFIELD, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your recent letter described the visit of the Military 
Operations Subcommittee to the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory at 
Hunter’s Point, Calif., and commented upon testimony on radiological defense 
received from officials of the Laboratory. You expressed the hope that ar- 
rangements could be made for Laboratory officials to appear at forthcoming hear- 
ings of your subcommittee in connection with new civil defense legislation. 

I am very happy to know that Laboratory officials have made a worthwhile 
contribution to your subcommittee’s highly important work in the civil defense 
field. I am sure that the Commanding Officer and other Laboratory officials will 
be pleased to appear at hearings of your subcommittee planned for the future. 

I extend my thanks for your kind remarks and wish you all possible success 
during your subcommittee’s forthcoming hearings. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. MumMMa, 
Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Bureau. 

Captain Manpritkorn. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, 
I have a brief statement which I would like to read for the record. 

Mr. Houitrretp. You may proceed, 

Captain Manpe.korn. It is a privilege to appear before you today, 
and the representatives of the United States Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory are prepared to provide scientific and technical 
information as required for your consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation under study. Before addressing ourselves to specific questions 
on the problems presented, it is pertinent, I believe, to inform you of 
the origin of our laboratory, its mission, how it is equipped to carry 
out this mission, some of its more signific: ant accomplishments to date, 
and why it is a unique establishment in this field. 

The mission of the Laboratory, as directed by the Navy Depart- 
ment, is, in brief, to conduct research on the effects of hazardous nu- 
clear and thermal radiations (including various interrelated effects) 
resulting from an atomic explosion or other. nuclear processes; to 
develop and evaluate equipment and procedures for defense against 

radiation effects; and to prepare data for training purposes required 
by the military services; including assistance to other Federal agencies 
in the field of atomic and radiological warfare. 

In furtherance of this mission, the Department of the Navy with 
the approval of the Congress, has provided us with unusually fine 
physical facilities, and with the means to assemble an outst: anding 
team of scientists and engineers, including physicists, chemists, bio- 
logical and medical research personnel, and operations analysts. Our 
total plant value Ar aan ites $12 million, and our annual operat- 
ing budget is about $5 million, including the cost of our operations 
in direct support of atomic weapons tests. Our staff includes 73 mili- 
tary specialists, representing all 3 services, and approximately 500 
civilians, of which more than 300 hold degrees. 
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The Laboratory was established by the Navy Department as a result 
of the first atomic weapon tests at Bikini in 1946, and it has been 
pursuing its mission for more than 10 years. It is unique in its field 
today, in that no other research institution in this country, military or 
civilian, is charged with this work or is performing it as its major 
mission. 

Among the significant accomplishments of the Laboratory to date 
have been the development of (1) effective radiological defense meas- 
ures for ships, including the washdown system for automatic reclama- 
tion, (2) the basic scaling laws used for predicting fallout areas, (3) 
the basic ve defense system employed by the Navy in its shore 
establishment, (4) the basic system for defense against nuclear attack 
employed by ’all Armed Forces installations, including the manual 
used by all services for recovery after attack, and (5) a significant 
contribution to the present knowledge of the effects of radiation on 
people. 

Based on our 10 years of experience in studying the problem we 
are convinced that an effective defense against the effects of nuclear 
attack is entirely feasible. We further believe that a maximum effort 
to create such a defense in this country is essential if a satisfactory 
national defense posture is to be achieved. We have devoted con- 
siderable study to the nature of an effective defense system. Our 
conclusions are that nuclear defense will consist of three phases of 
effort, which we have called the emergency, operational recovery, and 
final recovery phases. 

The emergency phase has as its purpose the survival of personnel 
and critical facilities. To achieve this purpose, we believe that pro- 
tective shelter is the most important single countermeasure. Other 
measures, such as dispersal, fire fighting, rescue and medical aid, will 
be useful but shelter remains the central countermeasure in the emer- 
gency phase. Since survival is a necessary prerequisite for recovery, 
we regard the development of an effective shelter system to be of the 
highest priority. Once shelters are in hand, an effective recovery effort 
is feasible. The operational recovery phase is devoted to the recov- 
ery and operation of essential functions. The central countermeasure 
in this phase is reclamation. This includes decontamination where 
fallout occurs and repairs to vital facilities that have been damaged. 
About 1 to 2 years after an attack, the hazards of gamma radiation 
from fallout will become insignificant. The final recovery phase be- 
gins at this time. The objective of this phase is to recover the normal 
functions of the ec onomy and life of the country. The main problems 
in this phase are the long-term hazards of radioactive materials in 
fallout, such as strontium 90. Ecological and other research is needed 
to develop satisfactory ways of raising crops and livestock so that 
our food supply is safe. A major public-health program will prob- 
ably be required to control the contaminated environment that will 
probably exist for many years after a massive thermonuclear attack. 

Our research indicates that all of the above problems can be solved 
with a reasonable and concerted effort. The component countermeas- 
ures thus generated must be brought together into an integrated de- 
fense system if they are to be effective. All of this will require con- 
siderable doing on a broad national basis. For this reason, it is sig- 
nificant that the declaration of policy in the bill under consideration 
clearly recognizes civil defense as an integral part of national defense. 
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In addition, the technical nature of an effective civil defense requires 
an active and mutual participation by State and local organizations 
under Federal leadership. ‘The statement in line 10 of page 3 that 
the States and their political subdivisions have an important support- 
ing role should connote that a large part of the success of the system 
under attack will depend on their efforts. 

The proposal to organize a Department of Civil Defense does not 
appear to have any technical implications, and we have no opinion to 
express on this phase of the bill. A strong, competent executive au- 
thority is required to develop a national defense regardless of where 
it 1s placed in the organization of government. We regard the cre- 
ation of a Scientific Advisory Board to be desirable to assure a high 
technical approach to civil defense. 

Section 201 describes a national plan of civil defense. We agree 
that all of the elements listed are necessary and that the list is com- 
plete in that it covers all three phases of atomic defense. Title II also 
proposes that the Federal function be an executive and operating 
function rather than an advisory or coordinating function. An etfec- 
tive system-oriented defense against thermonuclear attack would ap- 
pear to demand this feature. 

Item 5 of section 202, relating to shelter construction, would appear 
to be inconsistent with item 3 of section 201.. We believe that the far- 
reaching effects of fallout make it mandatory that shelters not be 
limited to potential target areas. We have made some preliminary 
studies of the performance requirements for a national shelter pro- 
gram and are prepared to discuss them if you so desire. 

Mr. Rosack. Captain Mandelkorn, on that point of inconsistency, 
if the target is defined as the continental United States, there wouldn’t 
be any inconsistency, would there ? 

Captain ManpeLkorn. That is correct, sir. 

The remainder of the items under section 202 appear to constitute 
a forward-looking program for implementation of civil defense. We 
are particularly pleased to see the need for research recognized in 
item 8. 

In connection with item 15, we believe that it is desirable that the 
annual report to the Congress covered in section 414 be expanded to 
include realistic appraisal of the state of readiness of the Nation to 
undergo a nuclear attack and the progress made toward achieving an 
effective civil-defense capability. 

These comments, which are drawn from our technical understand- 
ing of the problem, constitute our professional reaction to the bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. Thank you very much, Captain Mandelkorn, for 
your testimony. 

There is one point there that I have spoken of that I might ask you 
about at this time. You said that you took no particular position on 
the establishment of the Federal Civil Defense Agency as a depart- 
ment, Cabinet level position in our Government, and rightly so prob- 
ably from your standpoint, but you would have no objection to that 
if it took that to give the emphasis and prestige to it that was neces- 
sary to get an effective program ? 

Captain Manpe._korn. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In other words, your comment was not antagonistic 
to the idea, but noncommital ? 
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Captain Manpe.korn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howrrrecp. Thank you. 

Mr. Rozacx. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with fur- 
ther discussion, whether Captain Mandelkorn could elaborate some- 
what on what he referred to as the decontamination work of the 
Laboratory. I know there have been some rather extensive efforts 
in that direction. Maybe it would be of interest to the committee to 
have a summary of that particular phase of its work. 

Mr. Houirtrevp. I think we will get to that during the period of 
questioning, but I suggest now that we let the members have an oppor- 
tunity to question Captain Mandelkorn on that part they wish to 
question him on, and then we will get to that before we are through. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetu. I have no questions at this point, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Mrs. Griffiths? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No questions. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. Mrnsuauz. No questions. 

Mr. Houirterp. Captain Mandelkorn, will you please give again 
the personnel complement of your organization ? 

Captain ManpeLKkorn. Mr. Chairman, we have approximately 500 
civilians today and 73 military specialists, of which 28 are commis- 
sioned personnel of the 3 services and the remainder noncommissioned. 

Mr. Hoxtrrecp. Your organization is located at Hunter’s Point in 
California, is it not? 

Captain Manpre.korn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirreip. And how long has it been in existence ? 

Captain Manpe.korn. The Laboratory was established in 1946 as 
an operating portion of the San Francisco Naval Shipyard with the 
specific function of figuring out ways and means of decontaminating 
the ships which were contaminated at the Bikini tests. 

Mr. Houirrecp. And you started in at that time studying the effects 
of the explosion in the Bikini Atoll ? 

Captain Manpe.txorn. And have continued following up on that 
in other nuclear weapons tests since that time. The Laboratory has 
been continually involved in the evaluation of weapon effects on ma- 
terial and personnel. 

Mr. Hourrievp. The evaluation of weapon effects then stems chiefly 
from your Laboratory, does it? 

Captain ManpeLkorn. I would not say so, Mr. Chairman. Weapon 
effects are being studied by all 3 services in a number of different 
activities, as well as by the Atomic Energy Commission, but the de- 
velopment of coordinated means of protection against those effects 
and means for recovery after having been subject to those effects is in 
our unique mission. 

Mr. Hotirreip. Do you have members of other services assigned to 
your Laboratory to effect this coordination ? 

Captain ManpeLkorn. Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman. We have liaison 
officers with the Navy from the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and Bureau of Aeronautics; from the 
Army Chemical Corps, which is now coordinating radiological de- 
fense for the Army, and from the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
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Project, and I have one representative from the United States Air 
Force on board as well. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. So that the results of your studies are known to all 
ea. hes of the service ? 

Captain Manpe.Korn. Yes, sir; they are disseminated throughout 
the services. 

Mr. Horirretp. At this time if you would like to give us some detail 
on the possibility of decontamination and such methods as you can 
disclose as to the decontamination process, we will be glad to have 
are 

Captain MANpveLKorn. Mr. Chairman, the Laboratory has consist- 
ently worked in the field of decontamination of ships specifically, and 
has ‘proceeded from there to the development of procedures for de- 
contaminating land areas. 

We recently conducted a very interesting full-scale test for checkout 
of such a procedure at Camp Stoneman, which is near Pittsburg, 

Calif., under the auspices of the Army Chemical Corps and the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and with your permission I would like 
to ask Dr. Paul Tompkins to brief the results of this very significant 
test. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Dr. Tompkins, would you like to? 

Dr. Tomextns. Thank you. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the most significant aspect of these 
particular tests was that this was the first time the fallout material 
from a nuclear weapon had been successfully simulated by artificial 
means. These tests were not conducted in connection with a weapon 
test, but they were conducted with carefully prepared simulated 
fallout material, which as far as we can tell will quantitatively behave 
very, very similarly to the real material. 

The significance of this is that one is no longer dependent upon the 
weapon test for progress in this field. We are now in the position 
to start development under controlled conditions and still have it 
bear a rational relationship to reality. 

The operation, I believe, was quite successful in measuring the 
rates and efficiencies of the removal of fallout from a variety of 
material, including paved areas, roads, standard buildings, different 
types of construction, including an evaluation of the corresponding 
radiation protection problems. 

We had an opportunity to check the validity of the predicted radia- 
tion dose that the operation crew would get under biologically non- 
hazardous conditions, and as a point of information and advancement 
on this type of test, there is planned another test in the same general 
location about next August, roughly. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Will you tell the committee the different types of 
hazards in the radioactive danger ? 

Dr. Tomrxtns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirrevtp. And explain the length of life of each property. 

Dr. Tomrktns. The hazards associated with radioactivity come 
from the fission products for the most part. These fission products 
have the characteristics of natural radioactivity, by which they emit 
nuclear radiations. Predominantly, as far as the human body is con- 
cerned, the gamma radiations are the ones of concern. 

This penetrates rather large distances. The biological effect is not 
confined to the location of the originating agent, and it creates exactly 
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the same kind of radiation protection problem that is encountered in 
working around reactors, which also create the same types and quan- 
tities of gamma radiation. 

Mr, Hoxirierp. The gamma radiation is persistent to what extent? 

Dr. Tompxins. It changes continuously as the function of time, 
Mr. Chairman, according to the ee namely, that it de- 
creases inversely with time to the minus 1 2 power. This is normally 
in pure isotopes related to a half life, which is a constant. A fission 
mixture is not a constant. The sooner after detonation the more rap- 
idly the material decays, and as time passes after the detonation this 
decay rate tends to slow down. 

Now, what this implies is that the maximum gamma radiation 
hazard is coming during the early period after detonation. This is 
within a few minutes to a few hours after the detonation. 

Mr. Houtrep. And it is at this time that it is most important 
that human beings be shielded from the gamma rays which are 
emitted by atomic explosions? 

Captain ManpetKorn. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Houirieip. Let us assume a hypothetical case in which a 500,000- 
ton atomic bomb exploded in an area, a ground burst. Would it be 
possible for you to give a rough estimate as to the number of days 
shielding that would be needed ‘by human beings within an area of, Jet 
us say, 5 or 6 miles from point zero in case they did survive ¢ 

Dr. Tompxiys. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to refer that tomy technical expert on my left here. 

Mr. Fascexz. I wonder if at this point, Mr. Chairman, it would be 
possible to get into the record a personal résumé of the witnesses. 
They ought to be qualified as experts, as I am sure they are. 

Mr. Hoxirrenp. I will be glad to do that. Do you wish it placed 
in the record or developed by questioning ? 

We might ask you, Dr. Thompkins, to give your qualifications. 
Captain Mandelkorn, we know of yours, but we will have that too as 
long as you are testifying. Go ahead, Doctor. 

Dr. Tomextys. Well, I think the part of my history which is im- 
portant to this question will be the fact that I obtained a degree of 
doctor of philosophy in biochemistry from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1941. During my graduate period, that was during the 
years of 1937 to 1941, I had the privilege of working with many of the 
biologists who were associated with the cyclotron of Dr, Lawrence's 
group there in Berkeley. I entered the Manhattan District in July 
of 1943 at what is now known as the Argonne National Laboratory, 
where I served for 2 years in the section of Experimental B iology. 
The mission of this section was to determine the dangers of radioactive 
fission products that were created by the reactors and under con- 
struction at Hanford. 

My particular role was the preparation of what is called carrier free 
radioactive fission products. I had the experience of conducting for 
the first time the separation of curie quantities of fission products in 
unweighable amounts from irradiated uranium. This experiment 
was conducted in Oak Ridge very early in the war, about 1944. 

I have been associated with the problems of radiation protection, 
contamination control, the design and handling of radioactive ma- 
terials at very high levels during the entire intervening period. 
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In 1945 I transferred to the Chemistry Division of what is now the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, where I worked in the Radio Isotope 
Section, again on a high level, on purification processes and radiation 
protection methods. During that period I assisted Mr. Henry Levy 
in the design of the first high level multicurie research processing 
facility. This facility was never built in the form in which we de- 
signed it, but it was used as the prototype for components in the 
structures which subsequently were built both at Brookhaven, a gonne 
National Laboratory, and eventually at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory. 

During this period I authored also with Mr. Levy a set of papers, 
two of them in particular where we established the principles of the 
impact of high levels of radioactivity on chemical laboratory handling 
methods st: ting from very low levels up to multicurie levels. These 
papers, as far as I know, are still the general description of the prin- 
ciples on which we had to ad apt our chemical processing methods to 
the presence of radioactive materials. 

I spent 2 years between 1947 and 1949 with the Biology Division at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory also on the radiation effects on 
animals. 

In 1949 I transferred to the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
at, which locality I have been to the present. 

Mr. Horirrevp. What is your position there, sir? 

Dr. Tompkins. My present position is that of Scientific Director. 

Mr. Horirrmeip. Of the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory ? 

Dr. Tomrxrins. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrev. Now, Dr. Strope, will you please give your back- 
ground and qualifications, sir? 

Mr. Srrorr. First of all, thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the compli- 
ment, but Iam Mr. Strope. I was trained as naval architect and 
marine engineer. I graduated from Webb Institute of Naval Archi- 
tecture in 1942. I entered the Preliminary Design Branch of the 
Bureau of Ships, engaged in design of war ships. This was during the 
war when the Design Branch formed a section called the War Dam- 
age Analysis Section, whose purpose was to study the battle records 
of the battles that were at that time taking place in the Pacific to 
determine how our ships should be redesigned in whole or in part for 
better performance. I spent the whole wartime period in that work, 
and as a result of this work, in 1946 IT was asked to help plan the Bikini 
experiments, which I did, and I participated in Operation Crossroads. 

At the conclusion of Operation Crossroads, the Navy became con- 
vinced that nuclear weapons are here to stay and formed an Atomic 
Warfare Defense Section in Design, and - was the civilian head of this 
until 1948, when I transferred to the Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory to introduce an engineering organization into the Labera- 
tory. This has now grown into quite a large structure, and I actually 
moved back to my first love, which was damage analysis, and am head 
of the Military Evaluations Group, which has the function of taking 
the research information the Laboratory develops and which is de- 
veloped elsewhere and applying it directly to the solution of the mil- 
itary problems. 

Mr. Hottrtrerp. Thank you. 

Now, Captain Mandelkorn. 
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Captain Manpe_xorn. Mr. Chairman, I graduated from the Naval 
Academy in 1932, and from 1934 to 1937 attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and was awarded the degree of master of 
science in naval coustruction. During that period, I had the oppor- 
tunity to take a considerable amount “of additional work, mostly in 
mathematics. 

The more pertinent parts of my career as far as present operations 
are concerned can be summed up, I think, very quickly. I was di- 
rectly involved in the establishment of the Navy’s first Damage Con- 
trol Training School as Technical Director. 

After that I came to the Bureau of Ships for duty. During that 
period guided missiles were beginning to be dev eloped and I was the 
first coordinator of guided missiles for the Bureau of Ships. 

I left in 1947 to go to Los Alamos and spent a number of months 
working up there in the Weapons Division, and then went to Eniwetok 
for the Greenhouse tests. I then came back to Sandia Base where I 
was Deputy Director for Research and Development for approximately 
3 years. 

Following that period, I went to Portsmouth Naval Shipyard and 
was Shipbuilding and Repair Superintendent for the construction of 
three of our first postwar class of conventionally powered submarines 
and for the single-screen Albacore, which is so familiar to everyone. 

I was brought down to the Bureau of Ships to institute an opera- 
tion called Value Engineering, which you have probably heard of. It 
was intended to save money for the Navy and for the taxpayer, and 
I am happy to report that it got underway in 18 months and is now 
operating very well. 

I then became Comptroller of the Bureau of Ships, and after 1 year 
in that job was ordered out to command this laboratory last August. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Thank vou. 

I think the recital of the backgrounds of these gentlemen is certainly 
pertinent at this point. It adds to the weight of their testimony. 

We will now continue. The question which was asked was to give 
us some idea of the persistence of harmful radioactivity in the prox 
imity of a 500-kiloton atomic explosition at ground level. 

Mr. Srrope. You had some distance, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hontrretp. For a distance of, say, 5 to 6 miles. 

Mr. Strorr. From the point of detonation ? 

Mr. Houirrenp. Yes. 

Mr. Srrorr. And you are interested in the maximum problem. 

Mr. Hoxteterp. Well, I thought possibly you could give the com 
mittee an idea of the maximum problem and the rate of dec ay, for the 
purpose of showing the time necessary for people to stay shielded from 
those deadly rays. 

Mr. Strorr. We are now talking about fallout principally ? 

Mr. Houtrten. Initial fallout after ane se 

Mr. Srrore. The hazard and persistence of is little different 
whether it is 5 miles from ground zero, 20 Re toy from ground zero, 
or 75 to 100 miles from ground zero in the downwind direction. 

I think that it is important that the concept that this is a highly 
hazardous region extending to great distances, and that you would not 
expect, at least in the downwind direction, a sharp dropoff from 5 
miles, say, to 10 miles or 15 miles, is clearly understood. As a matter 
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of fact, in many cases the situation can be worse at 50 miles than 10 
miles in this respect. 

Then with that in mind, considering this whole region and taking 
as a reference point the following statements: That the threshold for 
significant effects on personnel under emergency conditions will be 
at the order of 100-roentgen dose. At about 300 roentgens we would 
expect a goodly portion of these people to become ill. The present 
estimate of the point at which 50 percent of the people would be ex- 
pected to ultimately die is in the region of 400 to 450 roentgens and 
600 roentgens is expected to be lethal to practically everybody con- 
cerned. 

I mean, with those numbers in mind, then the dose in the first 24 
hours would be of the order of 5,000 roentgens. 

Mr. Hor IFIELD. For a distance of —— 

Mr. Srrorr. In this whole region I am talking about. 

Mr. Houirterp. You are talking about a distance from zero to 50 
miles downward. 

Mr. Strore. It will not be identical throughout the area. I am tak- 
ing a number and saying this is representative to that region. As far 
as persistence at 8 e ight days after attack, the dose in the open for a 
24-hour period would be in the order of 300-R. In other words, if 
you had a completely safe shelter and came out 8 days after an attack 
and stayed outside 24 hours, vou would still get sick. 

However, at about this time operations for shorter periods under 
the sort of defense system we have in mind are quite feasible. 

Mr. Mrnswaty. Mr. Chairman, these 5,000 roentgens that you men- 
tioned, is that over a 24-hour period; is that what you mean? 

Mr. Srropr. The first 24 hours after burst. 

Is that an adequate answer to your question ? 

Mr. Horirrerp, You might carry it on. 

Mr. Srropr. In this same region it would be 2 years before the in- 
tensity would drop to a point where it would meet the peacetime AEC 
tolerances for gamma radiation. 

Mr. Horrrrerp. So for livability in the immediate area you would 
have the problem of waiting for from a year to 2 years? 

Mr. Strorr. Well, yes, something like that, if you were to do this 
without taking defense actions; yes. 

Mr. Hortrretp. All right. Now, I would still like to carry through 
to the point where people who were safe during the time of the explo- 
sion could be evacuated from the contaminated area. When would 
it be safe for them to come out of their shelters and be removed to 
an area that was not contaminated ? 

Mr. Srrorr. This would again depend on the absolute level, and I 
have been quoting the smaller inner region which is highest. This 
would depend on how far away the uncontaminated region was, if 
it existed. Assuming it existed and assuming that you could trans- 
port the people in vehicles, and that the trip would not take more than 
an hour, this would be a matter of whether the uncontaminated region 
had the proper road system to take advantage of it, the time at which 
people could be evacuated without hazard would be approximately 4 to 
> days after attack. 

Mr. Houtrietp. In other words, the incident of contamination is 
cumulative, the shorter the time you are exposed the less the contami- 
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nation. Therefore you are assuming that within an hour’s time at the 
end of 5 or 6 days you could get people out of an area. 

Mr. Srrorr. Mr. Chairman, there are quite a few assumptions in 
that situation. First, that the vehicles give them some shielding, and 
that the average intensity is only half of where they started, because 
they are going out of the area. But that is a number that you could 
take as a reasonable answer. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Well, considering a preparation for 2 weeks stay 
in shelters, would you say at the end of the 2 weeks time the half life 
would have so far decayed that vou could walk the people out and 
walk them out of a place like that? 

Mr. Srrorr. Well, again, this depends on whether there is an un- 
contaminated area and where it is. Our general process is not to 
assume that the uncontaminated area will exist and to incorporate in 
our defense system the process of creating one. In general, we can 
create a safe area to move our people to from the shelter by the end 
of 2 weeks. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Now, within the bounds of security, can you pro- 
ceed to give us some information on decontamination ? 

Mr. Srrore. Certainly. 

Mr. HourrieLp. Methods of decontamination. 

Mr. Srrorr. We have limited decontamination methods to widely 
available equipment, equipment that would naturally be available, 
and we find that this does the job satisfactorily. The principal proc- 
ess in decontamination, since you cannot neutralize or destroy radio- 
activity, is to move it from where it is bothering you to some place it 

can’t hurt you. 

Actually the materials which are emitting the radiation are locked 
up essentially in dirt particles which were taken up in the explosion. 
So it is essentially a dirt moving process, and in the highest hazard 
areas the amount of dirt is quite sensible, perhaps a tenth of an inch 
in some circumstances. 

The principal method for paved areas, buildings, building roofs, is 
fire hosing. Associated with this under certain circumstances are 
scrub brushes, and there are also under certain circumstances uses 
for steam cleaning, hot liquid cleaning, and other more advanced 
cleaning techniques. 

In general, though, for the national problem it would be ees irily 
a problem of fire ‘hosing and scrubbing. For unpaved area , land 
areas, it is primarily a scraping or earth moving problem, us ing powe r 
scrapers, graders, and where the surface does not permit this, the 
filling over and shielding of the area by bringing in earth and covering 
up the activity with a sufficient thickness. Now, those are the basic 
methods. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Is your assumption based on the fact that, if a 
nuclear war should occur, in practically all of the area of the United 
States there would be contamination ? 

Mr. Srrorr. To some degree we believe this to be the case; yes. 

Captain Manpetxorn. May I amplify that statement, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Yes, sir. 

Captain Manpevkorn. Our thinking is to be prepared in case that 
event arises and so we assume such a condition can h: appen and make 
preparations accordingly. 
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Mr. Fasceut. Mr. Chairman, as a matter of mathematical proba- 
bility it can happen; in other words, from a scientific standpoint it 
is entirely possible that all of the air and the earth could be com- 
ges cont: aminated ¢ 

Captain ManpevxKorn. This is ultimately possible, Mr. Congress- 
man. It depends entirely on the number of weapons used and how 
they are used. Whether that many weapons exist today is not within 
the scope of our knowledge. 

Mr. Fascett. But hypothetic ally speaking, it could happen ? 

Captain MaNnpELKorN. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. How many bombs would it take to do it? 

Captain Manpe.korn. I would like to refer that hypothetical ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to Dr. Tompkins. There have been some esti- 
mates made of the number and yield of bombs which would be 
needed to bring about a lethal concentration of contamination over 
the earth. 

Dr. Tompkins. Where you talk about very widespread contamina- 
tions, I don’t think it is proper to attempt to estimate too closely the 
number of weapons it would take to create lethality from gamma radi- 
ation because there are many ways to combat that. The real problem 
from the standpoint of all nuclear warfare is ultimately pda to 
the invasion of radioactive materials into the food supplies and into 
the environment. 

Mr. Honirrerp. You are now speaking of strontium 90? 

Dr. Tomrxrns. This is one of the major examples and is perhaps 
one of the toughest ones to handle. Speaking in unclassified terms, I 
have run several estimates of this type myself. Various other people 
in our Laboratory have. Dr. Libby, of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, has run several. 

Asa matter of fact, for a generalization on the worldwide contami- 
nation problem you can turn to the back of the Effects of Atomic Weap- 
ons and find an estimate of how many weapons it would take to create 
a worldwide plutonium problem from the normal nominal weapon. 

In my experience I can say this: All estimates from all sources range 
between two general numbers, both of them very large. This is then 
about 10 to the eighth, if you understand the mathematics. 

Mrs. Grirrrrus. No; I don’t. 

Mr. Hovirretp. There will be many lay people reading this record, 
so it will be helpful if you will reduce it to other terms. 

Dr. Tompkins. That is 100 million kilotons, equivalent tons of fis- 
sion detonation, and 100 times this value. Now, somewhere in this 
region lethal quantifies of contamination will not be deposited all 
over the world, but it is at that point that you can expect everything 
that happens from there on in to get you into trouble. 

Mr. Fascen. That is worldw ide? 

Dr. Tomexins. That is worldwide. That defines the general range 
of radioactive material which would mark the onset of 
problem. 

Now, let me qualify this just a little bit,if I may. I note the assump- 
(ion this is worldwide evenly distributed. The actual fact is that 
the material is never evenly distributed. This means that there are at 
(hat point significant areas which are well above the troublesome con- 
centrations, and there are others that may be somewhat below, depend- 

ng precisely where these would be and where they would land. 
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Mr. Howirreip. Reducing this to terms of meaning in wartime, it 
would be more realistic to make an estimate of the dropping of a mega- 
ton weapon on, let us say, 100 target areas in the United States, and 
then you would begin to come within the realms of possibility and 
probability and deliverability of weapons. ‘Then the extrapolation of 
that amount would have what effect upon the United States? 

Dr. Tompkins. Any combination of weapon deliveries of that mag- 
nitude within the continental United States would deposit the bulk of 
the material either within or close to the continental limits, | would 
say at that point that there would be a significant, very marked long- 
range strontium 90 problem over the whole country. There it is. 

Mr. Fascatu. And this problem naturally increases as the number 
of weapons increases? It is not necessarily arithmetical either, is it? 

Dr. Tompkins. No; it is not necessarily. However, I would like to 
point out to you the mere fact that large quantities have been de- 
posited does not in itself mean that the situation is particularly 
hopeless. In the first place, the short range fallout material, as Mr. 
Strope mentioned, is associated with the particles of dirt. Much of 
the material associated with these particles of dirt tends to be some- 
what insoluble. So the mere fact that it is there doesn’t mean any- 
thing unless it is permitted to stay long enough to weather, to leach 
out, and to gradually become a part of the environment. 

There are ways to block this, we think. What I am saying is that 
the problem is created. I will call to your attention the fact that on 
smaller scales this problem is with us all of the time now. At any 
time there is a major nuclear mishap this same process will be re- 
peated in a very small area rather than a large one. That is the 
only difference. 

Mr. Fasceii. So in other words, we have two problems, one con- 
cerning people and one concerning water and food supply # 

Dr. Tompxrns. Yes; precisely. 

Mr. Fasceti. And if I understand what you are getting at then 
it isn’t safe any longer to be bound by the theory of a target area or 
an individual target ? 

Dr. Tomexins. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascett. We have to enlarge our concept to include the entire 
land area of the United States and all of the people in it and our 
entire food and water supply tomorrow ¢ 

Dr. Tompxrins. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceit. If we are going to do any kind of defense program 
that will be worth anything. 

Dr. Tomrxrns. Absolutely correct. 

Mrs. Grirvirus. Would you say we have now the facilities and the 
training in the United States to take care of the problem ? 

Dr. Tompkins. Tomorrow, definitely not. We have the capacity to 
learn how to do it. We have a large number of facilities that can be 
brought to bear which are not now being brought to bear in an or- 
ganized way. 

Mr. Horirmip. Do you believe that there is a public conception of 
this danger, Dr. Tompkins? 

Dr. Tompkins. I am convinced there is no conception whatsoever 
of it. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Would we have the facilities and training to save 
even one major city? 
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Dr. Tomrxins. Today ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Yes. 

Dr. Tompkins. I wouldn’t bank on it. 

Mr. Mrinswatt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hovirrevp. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Minswatu. You mentioned that a hundred bombs evenly dis- 
tributed over the continental limits of the United States would create 
this serious problem. So I might have a better understanding of this 
situation, how large is each one of these bombs in layman’s language ¢ 

Dr. Tompkins. 1-to-10 megatons. 

Mr. Mrnsuacu. How large is that? Have you had any explosions 
in the past that approximated 10 megatons ? 

Dr. Tompkins. The ones that were shown in the civil defense film 
on Operation Ivy ¢ 

Mr. MinsHauy. Was that at the Bikini Atoll? 

Dr. Tomrkins. Yes; that is in that general range. 

Mr. Minsuatu., One hundred of those then would create that situa- 
tion. 

Dr. Tomrxins. Captain Mandelkorn pointed out I should qualify 
this a bit. If all of these are burst in air, you would get a lesser close- 
in fallout. However, my statement as to the general worldwide pvrob- 
lem still stands. Weapons detonated under any conditions, air or 
otherwise, will put an amount of material into our natural environ- 
ment which when it deposits will create a radiological problem, and 
there is no way out of it. I don’t care how you do it. 

Mr. Honirrenp. 1 think we ought to clarify this. My question was 
with respect to 100 megaton-range bombs, and that would be 100 mil- 
lion tons. Now, it is generally known that the large explosions of the 
Pacific were much more than 1 megaton; they were higher than that. 
There are something like 96 critical target areas designated by the 
FCDA in the United States. That is why I used the 100 megaton- 
sized weapons, assuming that those would be the targets that an enemy 
would press forward to destroy. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Dr. Tompkins 

Dr. Tompkins. May I make an observation, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Yes, sir. 

Dr, Tompkins. I wish to clearly establish my line of demarcation. 
The number that you quote is not one which is in the long range world- 
wide problem. Remember I said it is within this range that the gen- 
eral tolerance limits are established and above that one gets into con- 
secutively greater trouble. 





Mr. Hovirtetp. | further pin down my question, though, on the 
continental United States, which would create a different level of 
radioactivity in the continental United States than worldwide, and 
what we are concerned with from a practical standpoint is an attack 
upon the United States. 

Mr. Fascetn. I could just guess, by comparing land mass of the 
United States against the land mass of the world, which you are talk- 
ing about, is that that attack would have us in very serious trouble. 
I think that would be a very reasonable assumption. 

Dr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceity. Then, as I understand, further, that as far as the 
United States as a target area is concerned we have already discussed 
the fact that the target area concept is really outmoded. As a matter 
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of fact a weapons system wouldn’t have to be designed to hit the corner 
of a building. It could just hit the United States anywhere in suffi- 
cient quantities and we would be in trouble. 

Dr. Tompxtins. Yes, sir. 

May I clarify the concept under which we are working in our 
laboratory ? 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Tompxtns. I call to your attention that the basic methods of 
radiation protection has been avoidance. Now, this is the way it is 
done in the laboratories. Whenever a laboratory source creates very 
much external radiation we put a shield around it. In our own labora- 
tory we have learned the hard way to build special dry boxes for the 
containment of the radioactive material. Anyplace where radioactive 
materials impinge on what you are doing, it causes you trouble. The 
basic methods of radiation protection properly applied by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Department of Defense and controlling 
access to areas after a weapon test are all based upon the concept of 
the ability to avoid it. They hold their people on the outside. They 
send monitors to check it. People who are permitted to go into the 
area do so only under controlled conditions. 

The same concept has generally been applied to the principle of 
total nuclear war, and this is where it fails. ( ‘onsequently our con- 
cept is, we start with the premise that the material is there, so the 
surrounding area is contaminated. Now, how do you avoid it? This 
problem is not at all impossible to solve. 

There are laboratories throughout the country right now where 
the amounts of radioactive material in those laboratories are very, 
very much above the tolerance levels that are quoted for general civilian 
applic ation. The fact remains that people have been working in those 
laboratories safely for a number of years because they know how. 

Mr. Horirterp. And because this material is confined behind pro- 
tective shielding? 

Dr. Tompkins. Not necessarily, Mr. Chairman. It is for the pro- 
tection of the general environment to set aside a hot laboratory. That 
laboratory has loose contaminated materials. Radiationwise it is 
somewhat comparable to many of the things we were talking about, 
and what I am pointing out is that in that case it 1s in an area which 
is granted to be contaminated, and therefore it is set aside, and special 
procedures are applied to it. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And a time limit is imposed upon people entering 
this laboratory and staying there? 

Dr. Tompxrins. The time of the stay is one of the precautionary 
procedures. Our concept is to take these same processes, which I have 
personally gone through, in adapting chemical laboratory practice and 
applying it to the position of the continental United States. It can 
be done. This is not an impossible problem. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. This takes us to the shelter program, and we would 
like to take the rest of our time this morning for presentation of the 
results of your studies in regard to shelters. 

Mr. Mrnsnauti. Could T ask one question on this other point? 

Mr. Hottrretp. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. I hate to belabor this point about the number of 
bombs, but I have one question I would like to have you answer, if 
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you would, please. What is the minimum number of bombs from a 
practical view point that could be dropped on the continental United 
States which would create a serious situation as to our food and water 
supply ¢ 

Dr. Tompkins. I think it would be more appropr iate Mr. Congress- 
man, to get that estimate from the Atomic E “nergy Commission which 
has been studying that particular thing for a longer time than we 
have. 

Mr. MinsHatn. You gave an example here of 100. If you increased 
the size of those bombs, it would take less than that. I wondered 
from a practical viewpoint what would be your best estimate, your 
best guess at the present time? 

Dr. Tompkins. Well, the best 1 could do is to reduce it to common 
terms, which is not a number of weapons. It is a total equivalent 
detonation power related to high explosives, and that number is 
somewhere between 100 million kilotons and 100 times 100 million 
kilotons, somewhere in this region. 

Now, to bring it into perspective, the normal, so-called, nominal 
Hiroshima- Nagasaki type weapon has the explosive equivalent of 
around 20,000 tons. The 1 megaton which the chairman mentioned 
has the equivalent of 1 million tons. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Well, we have agreed that 100 nuclear devices 
could create a serious situation in this ¢ ountry tomorrow ¢ 

Dr. Tompxins. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHari, Now, would you be capable of telling us today 
whether that amount could be—by increasing the size of those bombs, 
could that number of bombs be reduced to 50, for example ? 

Dr. Tompkins. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Could it be reduced to 25 and still create the same 
situation ¢ 

Dr. Tompkins. Well, I mean—— 

Mr. Minsuauy. From a practical viewpoint. 

Dr. Tompxrns. You are getting larger and larger yields. Do you 
want to comment on that one, Jerry ? 

Mr. Srrore. No. 

Mr. FaAscetn. I think he has already answered the question one time. 
1 believe he said the progression would not be arithmetical. 

Mr. MinsHat. I am still trying to get the number of bombs so 
I haven’t got my answer. 

Dr. Tompkins. You have me at a disadvantage, sir, because in my 
terms of reference the question is not relatable to a number of bombs, 
and I am just sorry that it isn’t, as I understand the problem. 

Mr. Hontrietp. May the chairman help explain that as the size of 
the bombs gets larger they have a different effect, which is not related 
to the exact mathematical size of the bomb, and also there are other 

variables such as where they are exploded in relation to water sup- 
plies, watersheds, and also even concentrations of foods either in 
processed form or in the fields. So the question is a different one. 

Mr. MinsHauu. We are agreed, though, at least 50 bombs could 
do this or even 25? 

Mr. Hotirreip. I will agree with you on that. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. May I ask one question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Hotirrentp. Yes, ma’am. 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. If you scrape off a tenth of an inch of the earth’s 
surface, do you contemplate you would have to reseed the earth? 

Dr. Tompxins. Negative. From a practical point of view, I don’t 
think that it is technically possible to essentially shave anything 
quite so complete as the earth’s surface. I mean, there has to be 
some other way to handle it. The approach that we are taking is 
that wherever one is dealing with a deposit of this material on a sur- 
face which is hard, that this material is mechanically removed. It 
is set aside and sealed up. Now, this will achieve basically the same 
result that we now get by putting our waste material in concrete, 
putting it into barrels and dumping them into the ocean. It simply 
locks it up so that it doesn’t get anywhere it will bother. 

Now, coming to general earth areas which are heavily vegetated, 
I don’t think physical removal is a very practical approach. 

Mrs. Grirritus. Forests, for instance. 

Dr. Tompxins. We have no concept, really, as to what to do about 
forests, and at this point 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What does fire do to the material ? 

Dr. Tompxins. We ran some tests at Camp Stoneman, where we 
hoped that a fire would lift it out. This would be a nice method. It 
didn’t work. As a matter of fact, we found for the amounts of 
materials used it was not too bad as a fire extinguisher. Basically I 
think what fire will do is move it a short distance. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. It may convert it into a different form, but it still 
retains its persistent radioactivity. 

Dr. Tompxtns. It will do nothing about the radioactivity. 

Mr. Horrrreip. We are talking about a very persistent visitor, aren’t 
we! 

Dr. Tompkins. Yes, sir; that is the problem. 

Mr. Houirrexp. Let us proceed to the findings and conclusions that 
you gentlemen at the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory have 
reached in regard to practical shelter solutions. 

Captain Manpreixorn. Since Mr. Strope has headed up this work 
for us, Mr. Chairman, I believe I would like to ask him to respond 
to that question. 

Mr. Houirrevp. All right, Mr. Strope. 

Mr. Srrorsz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am going to turn to the blackboard. There are three major weap- 
on effects that kill and injure people. First is air blast, ground 
shock; second is thermal radiation and ensuing fires; and the third 
is nuclear radiation. I think we have discussed the dimensionality 
of this thing enough so that the statements I am going to make will 
be quite clear. 

In considering the requirements for shelter in this country in order 
to be a basis for a sound nuclear weapons defense in this country, 
this does not mean just pure survival of people in shelters, but the 
ability of people to deal with these subsequent problems that we have 
just discussed. 

We believe that the fundamental requirement for shelter must be 
to protect against fallout because its hazards extend over such large 
distances that, as Congressman Fascell said, there isn’t any such thing 
as a target area inasense. There is no area in the country that is not 
susceptible to nuclear fallout. So the most widely distributed shelter 
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should protect the occupants against nuclear radiations. We call this 
a class I shelter. 

The class I shelter is a shelter whose only purpose is to protect 
against fallout. This requires principally a considerable thickness of 
material to absorb the gamma radiation which is very penetrating. 
This would require in general something on the order of 3 feet of 
earth or its equivalent. In concrete this is approximately 19 inches. 
We call the class I shelter the radiological shelter. 

Where would we put these? We believe that every person in the 
United States should be able to get into at least a class I shelter in 
the event there is an attack. So as to where they are needed, why, we 
would put them everywhere. 

Now, if we have a system in this country of class I shelters, noth- 
ing else, then we will lose the people where the other effects of the 
weapon obtain. That is around the weapon where blast, thermal fires, 
and so forth occur. It so happens that in general, since you are dealing 
with 3 feet of earth or 19 inches of concrete, something like that, that 
a radiological shelter offers some additional protection, particularly 
against blast. Our estimate is on the average it should provide pro- 
tection up to about 10 pounds per square inch over pressure. 

‘This means that this system would fail within the 10 pounds per 
square inch circle around each detonation, wherever they might 
occur, with one exception, and that is in built-up areas where mass 
fires can occur well beyond this point, so that you would lose people 
in the shelters from mass fires even though the blast protection was 
sufficient. 

Mr. Fascett. Would you relate that in terms of miles to a one 
megaton bomb, please ? 

Mr. Srrorr. I can’t give you absolute numbers. I don’t have them 
with me. I would say that mass fires could occur for that weapon 
perhaps twice as far as the 10 pounds per squire inch line. 

Mr. Fascerxu. And the effective use of the radiological shelter is 
what I am getting at in number of miles related to a one megaton 
bomb. 

Mr. Srrore. This will protect against the radiological effects. Oh, 
you want to know—all right. I don’t have that particular number. I 
will give you some other numbers, though, that are closely related to 
it 2 sh: ape those up. 

Captain Manpeixorn. Mr. Fascell, we will supply that for the 
record. 

Mr. Srrorr. We propose = next a class I shelter, which is every- 
thing that a class I shelter i ; that is, it protects against radiological 
fallout. It is a class I shales plus having characteristics that would 
protect the people against mass fires. What the mass fires do is prin- 
cipally to suck the oxygen out of the shelter, substitute combustion 
products, and kill the people inside. This has happened in Hamburg 
and in Japan where these fires have occurred as a result of both con- 
ventional and nuclear attacks. 

So it would mean the ability to close the shelter up during this 
period of mass fire and perhaps for some time after that, if the region 
where the fire occurred was superheated, until it cooled down. This 
might be a day or so, and in some cases perhaps insulation of the 
shelter in terms of maintaining proper temperatures inside would be 
required. 
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Let’s just talk about this as a close-up feature on shelters and that is 
the class II shelter which protects against fallout and against mass 
fires. 

Mr. F: ASCELL. It has the same blast protection as the class I. 

Mr. Srrorr. Ten pounds per square inch; yes. 

Now, where would we put these? Well, wherever mass fires can 
occur. Present information indicates that mass fires can occur only 
when the building density—that is the ratio of roof area to total 
ground area—exc eeds 20 percent. That is whenever the area is more 
than 20 percent under roof. Furthermore, mass fires can only occur 
in the area where that concentration exceeds a square mile. 

So that we would then look at the United States, where we have 
put, say, all class I shelters, and wherever the building density ex- 
ceeded 20 percent over a square mile, we would substitute a class IT 
shelter for a class I shelter. Those people have a hazard facing them 
that people in lower building densities do not. have facing them. 

Now, if we do this then this system will be effective except within 
this 10 pounds per square inch circle. 

Now, this can be a fairly reasonable ar The appropriate value 
for the area within the 10 pounds per camel inch cirele for a 1- 
megaton bomb is somewhat less than 20 square miles. The radius is 
about 2.5 miles. 

Nevertheless, there is a region around each detonation where this 
shelter system would be ineffective. 

Mr. Fascett. We are all going to try out our high-school mathe- 
matics now. 

Mr. Srrore. Particularly where population densities were very 
high, a lot of people were concerned, it would be extremely important 
to cut this down. But if it landed out in the middle of farmlands 
this might not be too important. Where there are a lot of people con- 
cerned, even squeezing down by a city block’s distance this radius 
would save a considerable number of lives. 

For this purpose we postulate a class III shelter, which is a class I 
shelter, plus increased blast resistance. Actually, we have in mind 
two class III shelters. There is one which we have called class III-A 
shelter, which protects up to 25 pounds per square inch. This brings 
the region in. Then one which we call a class III-B shelter that would 
protect to something in the order of 100 pounds per square inch, and in 
general would protect probably well within the fireball itself, which 
would be a deep underground type of structure. So that we might 
have here then III—A, 25 pounds per square inch, and III-B, inside 
the fireball. 

Now, even in the crater region from a surface burst, it is possible 
to dig deep enough to survive in that region, but this is probably not 
practicable and we do not include it here. This is the highest per- 
formance shelter we have in mind. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Isn’t it true that as long as you do not know ex- 
actly where the zero point of explosion will be the problem that faces 
the people from a practical standpoint is the provision of a reasonably 
economical shelter for all over the United States ? 

Mr. Strroprr. This sort of a system would give everybody the proba- 
bility in the region of 99 percent of surviving nuclear attack, some- 
where in that region. 
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Mr. Fascectxi. But, Mr. Chairman, isn’t it true, however, that if we 
adopt strictly a class I system, Mr. Chairman, that we then force the 
enemy back to a target concept? We are not prepared for that, and 
we are back in trouble again. 

Mr. Srrore. Now, this class ITI system, the class III shelters, we 
would place in the target based on population density; that is, wher- 
ever the population density exceeded some level we would shift from 
class II to IIT. 

What we do then is what the Congressman mentioned, we define the 
system on the basis of the target without any knowledge of where the 
enemy wants to or can deliver his weapons. 

What we add up to is a system which doesn’t look very rewarding 
to the enemy. Where the people are concentrated, the people are well 
protected. Where the weapon has the biggest effect, there isn’t much 
there. So we minimize what he can do, and as I say, he isn’t led, at 
least from the personnel casualty point of view, from hitting at any 
particular point. This is what we call a target oriented system, 
shelter system. We haven’t assumed that the cities will be hit. We 
have recognized that the concentrations of people must be protected, 
and the gains in terms of cost of protecting them increases with the 
city in terms of where they are located. 

Finally, then the system that we would recommend would be one 
where everybody would have at least a class I shelter; everybody in 
an area where a fire storm could occur would have at least a class IT 
shelter, and everybody in a densely populated region would have 
1 of the 2 class ITT shelters, depending on how densely populated the 
area Was. 

Mr. Lirpscoms. May I ask a question. In your survey or analysis 
of this, what do you visualize for a city such as New York? 

Mr. Srrorr. The highest density in the country is in downtown 


Manhatt: an, and we would undoubtedly put class III-B, the best 
shelters, in that region. 


Mr. Liescomr. And what kind are those ? 

Mr. Srrore. These would protect to within the fireball itself. 

Mr. Lirscomes. What type of construction and all, or have you gone 
that far? 

Mr. Srrorr. Yes, sir; there are several ways you can do this. We 
have one design conc “a for this type of shelter with us which we can 
— you and discuss. 

Captain ManpetKkorn. May I interject a note, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

Captain MAanpeL_korn. We are not shelter engineers nor are we 
equipped to design them in all detail or even price them out exactly. 
However, we have made studies of prototype shelters to demonstrate 
that there are practical and economical approaches to each of these 
types of designs. Ours may well not be the final answers, but they 
demonstrate that solutions are possible. We are not in essence adve- 

cating that these necessarily be the types that are finally adopted. We 
think the *y are pretty good. 

Mr. Hourrretp. We understand. This is a result of your study and 
— to adapt your findings to a practical end result ? 

Captain ManpeiKorn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srrorr. Our concern is with the performance characteristics. 
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Detail engineering and development of these shelters would not be 
our business as a research laboratory. 

Mr. Horirtetp. To get to the point then: If your studies are sound, 
is it not imperative that the proper talents be brought to bear imme- 
diately to study these problems and to come up with a practical 
solution ? 

Captain MANpELKORN. One would think so. 

Mr. Howirrerp. Do you think it is within the reasonable realm of 
the capacity of American engineering and construction people to do 
this job? 

Captain MANpDELKORN. Well within the realm, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Will you have some cost figures to show what a 
class I type of shelter would cost as well as the types IL and III? 

Mr. Srrore. I can present that at the time and preface it by re- 
peating that we are not in the engineering business per se, and that 
these costs are in general not our costs. What we have done is to look 
at shelters that have been designed, relate them to our performance 
requirements, and look at the cost estimations or the actual costs that 
were involved in order to form an understanding of what the costs 
would be and I will 

Mr. Houtrtetp. So you have had reasonably efficient engineering 
advice on this, and also you have had the benefit of some actual costs 
of structures of this type which have been built ? 

Mr. Srrore. Yes, sir. 

Captain ManpreLkorn. And to set the stage, Mr. Chairman, what 
you are about to see, I think, will indicate that the sum total of a feas- 
ible program is something less than the annual expenditure of the De- 
partment of Defense and certainly of the order of magnitude of the 
Federal roadbuilding program. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Less than that? 

Captain ManpeLkorn. Less, yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What I wanted to be sure of, Mr. Chairman, is that 
the approac': you are taking in the study isn’t just on the theory of an 
overall study of the United States, but have you approached it on a 
practical basis for a city such as New York? 

Captain Manpe Korn. I think you will see, Mr. Congressman, that 
the approach is one which can be : applied to any locality; - that the types 
of shelters which will be presented in combination will cover whatever 
set of circumstances arises in connection with a given city. 

Mr. Hottrireip. You may proceed. 

Mr. Srrorre. The most information that we have been able to obtain 
on costs relate to this class III-A shelter that stands 25 pounds per 
square inch. Stanford Research Institute has studied one for FCDA 
and so has the Air Force Special Weapons Center at Kirtland Air 
Force Base. They both agree very closely that the cost of this shelter 
should be of the order of $60 per person sheltered. This is the shelter 
itself in place. 

I will say in general that the costs I am going to talk about do not 
include land acquisition because we are convinced that this is not a re- 
quirement in getting shelters in this country; that is, shelters can be 
built without the requirements for land acquisition, or at least this 
should be a very rare case wherever it occurs. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. Your point being there are public lands, streets, 
parks and schoolyards and things like that. 
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Mr. Srrorz. The designs which we will show you are ones which 
take advantage of these | types of real estate. Let us say in general 
the types of structures we are most interested in are ones ‘which in all 
circumstances do not interfere with the land use, which, whether it is 


public or private, would be a crucial element where you would have 
to buy the land. 


Mr. Fascety. Except in cases of oil. 

Mr. Ropack. The land use cost approaches zero, in other words. 

Mr. Srrore. I am not putting any numbers in for this problem. 

The other area of cost not included in these numbers is the cost of 
outfitting the shelters, and in general if these costs are to be included 
in the prograin they would have to be added onto what we are talking 
about here. ‘These are the shelters in place. 

Mr. Minsnauu. The shelters are of no value unless you have this 
other equipment in them, are they? 

Mr. Srrore. They are of some value. ‘They are not in our system 
of the most value without being properly equipped. 

Mr. Horirmip. You have estimates as to the equipment costs? 

Mr. Srrore. Yes, sir, we do. We have some cost information. 

Mr. Liescomn. I don’t think we should leave the impression that 
these shelters could be used without being outfitted. If they are not 
outfitted, the only value they would have is for the initial blast and 
the first few hours after that. 

Mr. Srrorrv. That is right; they would have very limited use with- 
out being outfitted. 

Mr. Liescozrs. I was just going to ask, What is the outfitting cost 
when you have got a figure of $60 per person for the building? 

Mr. Srropr. Dr. Tompkins would like to answer the question. 

Mr. Hotoenp. Dr. Tompkins. 

Dr. ‘Tompkins. May 1? 

1 would like to point out, gentlemen, that the additional costs are 
those which will have to be borne in any event regardless of the sys- 
tem, food supplies, medical emergency standby provisions that are 
currently in process at the present time. Communications are require- 
ments that are also heavy at the present time. How much additional 
would have to be added for this shelter, we are not in the position to 
say, but I don’t think it is fair to charge off to the cost of a shelter 
program the cost of outfitting it, because even today many of these 
provisions are in being. I just wanted to be sure we recognize that. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What about sanitation, water, and the absolute liv- 
ing necessities? Aren’t these items included in outfitting shelters? 

Dr. Tompxins. Those aspects I think fairly are. 

Mr. Srrove. Our point is that food supplies and medical supplies 
are already under other programs, and that what we are saying is if 
you have a shelter system this is where they should be stored. We re- 
gard it as a separate program and not one that is incident to produciag 
a shelter system. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, to clear this up, does the $60 include the sani- 
tation facilities i the shelters? 

Mr. Fascerx. Rough or tinished. 

Mr. Srropr. That is the shelter in place. 

Mr. Houtrmerp. That is what we want to clear up. 

Mr. Srrorr. The shelter in place. For the class I shelter the best 
estimate we have is that this should be able to be done for about $30 a 
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person: for the class II, which is probably the most uncertain, our 
estimate is $40 a person; the class III-B is also somewhat uncertain, 
but we are sure it will not exceed something on the order of $300 per 
person. 

Captain Manperkorn. Mr. Chairman, despite our feelings one way 
or the other as to whether the cost of outfitting should be included in 
the cost of the shelter program, I believe we should respond to the 
question as to what the outfitting costs per person for minimum sleep- 
ing facilities, food, water, sanitation, medical kit and communic ations, 
and I believe we have those numbers. 

< Liescoms. Heat is one and air conditioning or—-— 

Captain MANpeLKorN. No, sir; not necessary. 

Mr. Srrore. I think in order to get into that it would be profitable 
to introduce two basic shelter concepts that we have. One, which 
would be applicable to the suburban areas, and one which would be 
applicable to the highly built-up downtown sections of our major 
cities, and if I can show you what is in them, what the basis is, and I 
can tell you what the outfitting costs of these particular ones are. 

Mr. Mrinsuaty. Mr. Chairman, I don’t wish to be persistent about 
this, but we have mentioned the fact of $60. That is just for the four 
walls. We would like to get at, if they are coming to it later, what is 
the cost going to be to the Government or taxpayer, the final cost, 
including all of the necessary items in it, heat and all of those neces- 
sary items. 

May I ask if the $60 figure was a class—ITI-—A 25 p. s. 1. estimate? 

Captain MANDELKorN. Yes; this is the one, Mr. Chairman, which 
is best substantiated by independent studies. 

Mr. Srrore. Before we look at these shelters perhaps we would like 
to look at what the total cost of the national program based on this 
system is likely to be. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. First, will you very clearly indicate what is covered 
in relation to the shelter ? 

Mr. Srrore. These costs would include the excavation or tunneling 
and backfill, the shelter structure, the necessary paved area upon which 
it rests, if it is that type, the entrances, everything that is essentially 
fixed in the shelter including the control devices which will be de- 
scribed later. 

In the big shelter, where auxiliary power, ventilation, and pumping 
equipment is installed, it would include that equipment. 

Mr. Fasceru. In other words, it includes all fixed equipment except 
plumbing. 

Mr. Srrorr. It would in the big shelter include whatever plumbing 
was in it, too, but it would not include the material which we have 
designed in an essentially demountable, stowable way so that the 
space could be used for other purposes. This would be the sleeping 
facilities, the eating facilities, the toilet facilities, and so forth, in 
the cases where these things are demountable. It would not include 
these. 

It would not include the food costs and equipment costs, and so 
forth, in the shelter in terms of medical services and reclamation 
services. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. The mere fact that these things are demountable 
doesn’t make them any less necessary. 
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Mr. Srrore. We can give you the estimates. We have what our 
estimates would be for this situation. Would you like those? Would 
you like to go into that, first the details of the shelter and what the 
thing costs? 

Mr. Fasceti. While you are doing that, can I ask Captain Mandel- 
korn a question. It has been suggested if everybody is going to go 
underground during one of these attacks, C aptain, who is going to 
mind the store 4 

Captain MaNnbEeLkorn. It is quite obvious that today there exists 
certain facilities in the nature of industrial activities, certain indus- 
trial operations, steel mills, blast furnaces, and so on, and other activi- 
ties of that nature, which are operated semiautomatically. There are 
others which are not operated in this fashion. Where there is whole- 

sale desertion in a hurry, it would be disastrous so far as resumption 
of activities later were concerned. 

So any effective civil-defense program would necessitate the provi- 
sion of some means of automatic shutdown or automatic operation in 
some instances of facilities which are exposed only to fallout and 
would be capable of continuing operation with no repairs. 

Mr. Fascein. It also would contemplate, would it not, perhaps a 
skilled crew, a minimum number of people who could be made avail- 
able immediately, say, within 12 hours or something like that? 

Captain ManpeLKorn. That is correct, sir, and I could elaborate on 
that and say in some instances it might be possible to provide shielded 
central operating areas from which control may be maintained such 
as for a public utility or powerplant. 

Mr. Hovrrteitp. I suggest that this is getting into the industrial 
phase of civil defense. Let us confine our presentation at this time 
chiefly to the problem of saving the people. 

Mr. Srrore. The shelter on the board here is a small nonpowered 
class III-A shelter at a cost of about $60 per person. That is the 
shelter itself. It happens to be designed on the basis of a standard 
military ammunition storage magazine. It is a semicylindrical-cor- 
rugated metal shelter 25 feet wide and the base is 48 feet long. That 
is the way they come. This is 1,200 square feet, and at 10 square feet 
per person, there are facilities here for 120 people. Everything except 
for a 4-foot me next to one entrance is demountable and stored 
along the side, so that the space can be used for other purposes. It 
can be used as a pedestrian underpass at a street intersection. It can 
be used as a recreation area or classroom or whatever, say, underneath 
the school playground and so forth. This is a buried shelter with 3 
feet of earth cover. 

In the area which is free here and in which the equipment is stored 
at the side, we have proposed the following system: There would be 
stored along the sides a number of pieces of 2-inch pipe about 15 feet 
long with U-clips welded at intervals upon it. These would be taken 
from the storage rack, fitted into devices in the deck and to the central 
overhead to form an A-frame. These would occur at 2-foot intervals 
at this portion of the shelter. Into that A-frame arrangement stand- 
ard Army stretchers would be inserted four high. There are 30 rows 
to supply sleeping accommodations for 120. 

Over in here are 5 standard Navy collapsible tables and benches, 
such as those used on neon These are also stowable, and which 
would seat 40 people at a sitting. 
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Against one end are 2 chemical toilets, the necessary food for these 
people for 2 weeks, and equipment storage. 

The water tank with necessary water for 2 weeks is actually a part 
of the entrance structure, and it sets outside the structure and is 
accessible from within. 

There is a metal entrance box on the shelter, and if the shelter 
is associated with topside buildings it would have two entrances to 
minimize chance of blockage. Ventilation is natural or by hand blow- 
er. The entrance box acts as a plenum chamber to discourage drawing 
of fallout material through the shelter. The air is exhausted through 
hooded ventilation trunks in the overhead. 

Now, the cost, if you draw standard stock items, of the outfitting of 
this shelter, which would include the fabrication of the steel poles, 
the standard Army stretcher, the tables, the food, and so forth, would 
run about $27 per person. However, this is probably not the figure you 
want. For example, the standard Army stretcher is a specially de- 
signed device which has fittings that are not required for this purpose. 
The standard Army stretcher in the catalog is $18.90, something like 
that, close to $20 or a large part of this. All we really need is two 
a of pipe and a piece of canvas, and this undoubtedly can be 
yuilt for very, very much less than $20. So when I cite a number 
like $27, if you go and get stock items which are not designed for 
this purpose, this is what it would cost. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, your equipping cost is related to stock 
items now in existence? 

Mr. Srrorr. Yes. Part of the engineering development of a na- 
tional shelter system should be strenuous application of value engi- 
neering to get this done at the lowest cost, and I think this would 
go down rapidly. 

Mr. Rorack. Can you relate this now to total national costs? We 
didn’t have those figures. 

Mr. Srrope. All right. I will give the total costing on this basis, 
and then I would like to briefly show the big shelter and how it really 
is a built up series of these in an operating sense. 

We don’t have the information to cost the national shelter program 
accurately, because, for instance, we don’t know what fraction of 
the population is in areas 20 percent built up. We don’t know what 
the regions of population density and so forth are. These are in 
other organizations than ours. What I can do is give you a rough 
number which will, in our opinion, be an upper limit, and to do that 
T would approach it this way. You consider the target areas and crit- 
ical target areas that have been set up by the FCDA, and considered 
from their statistical summary, the number of people in the urbanized 

ortions of those critical target areas, you come up with a number 
in the order of 70 million people at the present time. 

Now, I will assume that everybody outside these areas in the nonur- 
banized areas and the small towns outside the target and critical 
target area; that is, all of these people will get class I shelters, and that 
means, roughly, 100 million people to make 170 million at $30 per 
person. This, of course, is $3 billion for the class I shelters. 

Further, I will assume, since I don’t know the details, that in these 
target areas, all of these 70 million people require a class IIT shelter. 
Now, I will assume that half of them require a class III—A shelter, 
and the other half require the high-performance shelter. So I will 
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put 35 million people into a shelter costing $60 per person, which is 
$2.1 billion, and I will put 35 million people into shelters costing at 
most $300 a person, which is $10.5 billion. The total I get here is 
$15.6 or roughly $16 billion. 

If all of the shelters are built as such with no attempt made to 
modify existing structures that may well qualify with modification, 
no attempt to integrate construction into other construction programs, 
as a pure shelter system, about $16 billion. 

There are some things which should be added to this. First of all, 
during the period of construction you will get a population increase. 
It would be proper to add about 10 percent ‘for the additional shelter 
space as the population grows. 

Also, certain people w vill require two shelter spaces, one where they 
work and one where they live. My estimate on that from verbal dis- 
cussions with FCDA people who have actually studied it, their esti- 
mate is it would mean an increase of 20 percent of required shelter 
spaces. So if we take a 30-percent overage we get approximately 
$20 billion as the top figure. I would say somewhere between $15 
billion and $20 billion is the maximum figure for this type of shelter 
system. 

Mr. Rosack. Why is there duplication of people that can’t oceupy 
two shelters at the same time? 

Mr. Srrorr. You will have to build those shelters so they can be 
sheltered at home as well as at work. Now, a lot of this is traded, as 
you know. People work over here and live here and vice versa. ‘The 
net shift over the 24-hour period would increase the required shelter 
spaces by approximately 20 percent. We can’t assume, for instance, 
that an attack is going to occur at a certain time of day. 

Mr. Rosack. No; but the point is that if you have a shelter system 
that is class I for people in a residential area, that would be under the 
basis of people at home. If you have a class III shelter for people 
in the working area, say, in downtown Manhattan, it doesn’t follow 
that you duplicate the two because you have already provided for 
that many. 

Mr. Srrorre. Then it has got to add up to more than 170 million in 
that case, because we have only considered each person once. 

Mr. Fascetxn. The point he is making is very valid, however. There 
are only 170 million to start with, and if you provide that many in the 
residential area when the people are home, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence when the attack takes place. 

Mr. Strore. These people work in this area during that time of the 
day. 

Mr. Fasceii. True, but you have already provided the shelters at 
home. 

Mr. Srrore. But I haven't provided for a shelter in here because 
these are residents. In any event, if you want to take from 15 up to 
20 billion it is somewhere in there, and it should be considerably less 
if it is done properly. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, if we are arriving at an estimate on 
a shelter program, I think it is only right that we publicize also the 
cost of outfitting, because without an overall figure we are not telling 
the American people how much this is going to cost. 

Captain Manpe._korn. There are two offsetting figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may address myself to this question. The outfitting will add 
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an increment, and I think that Mr. Strope will indicate that. On the 
other hand, none of this has taken account of the fact that the country 
can take advantage of existing structures whether they be subways, 
underground garages, certain large subbasements, tunnels, and what- 
not, which will considerable decrease this cost by merely modifying 
existing areas that are suitable. 

Mr. Houtrietp. And, of course, as you have stated, you have made 
an arbitrary decision there which is not based upon accurate figures, 
and when you estimate, for instance, that 35 million people will re- 
quire $300 shelters, there you have a tremendous part of your total, 
and, of course, it might be that. I am not quarrelling with you. 

Mr. Srrope. These are to make sure we have looked a the maximum. 
This number is questionable. The particular shelter we have, based 
on 10 square feet per person, would cost out to something less than 

$200, so you see that could make quite a difference in here. For the 
outfitting, if you use this $27.50 figure, the outfitting for all of the 
shelters ‘could. run as high as $4 billion. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. ‘Chairman, I think the figure you ought to 
publicize is the figure it is going to cost if you don’t have the shelter ; 
that is, your life: isn’t it? 

Mr. Srrore. That is right. 

Mr. Houirievp. | heartily agree with you that that is certainly a 
factor. Now, then your estimate based on these assumptions, includ- 
ing outfitting, is approximately $20 billion. 

Mr. Srrore. I would say that outfitting would cost at most $4 
billion, and could cost as little as $1 billion. 

Mr. Fascett. Running from $16 billion to $25 billion. 

Mr. Srrove. I would be surprised if it should cost $25 billion. I 
think that with the crudity of this estimate, which we recognize, I 
trust, something on the order of $20 billion we would assess to this 
type of shelter system. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. And as has been pointed out, that is about half of 
1 year’s annual defense cost and about half the of recently adopted 
road-building program. 

Captain Manpe.korn. | think it worthwhile to accentuate, Mr. 
Chairman, that a great many of these spaces have duel use, whether 
underground garages in downtown areas, as Dr. Teller has publicly 
suggested, or additional classroom space under playgrounds, or inter 
nal transportation between department stores and suppliers in large 
cities. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Which already exist in a city like New York. 

Captain MANbELKOoRN. So this does not necessarily represent total 
commitment to waste space. 

Mr. Ropackx. What is your observation about Dr. Teller’s published 
statement that he thought the outfitting cost might exceed the struc- 
tural cost ¢ 

Captain MANpeLKorn. I don’t believe we are in a position to either 
be critical or take a stand in opposition to Dr. Teller. However, we 
have not had an opportunity to talk over this particular analysis nor 
these shelter designs with Dr. Teller. Judging by his reception of 
ideas in the past at the laboratory, and his sympathy with the way 
we have been doing things, I think we have good reason to believe that 
he would support ‘this type of approach. 
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Mr. Howirrevp. Are there any further questions on this point, o1 
any additional information you wish to bring before us? 

We have Mayor Zeidler here from Milwaukee. 

Mr. Mrinsuauz. I have one question. How long would the con- 
en period be on this entire project ¢ 

Captain MAnpeLKorn. This again gets into the area of engineering 
estimates, Mr. Congressman, but taking a — at the industrial ca- 
pacity of this country and recognizing that a good portion of this 
does not require large quantities of steel or ae quantities of con- 
crete, we could go at this thing in an incremental manner, and I per- 
sonally feel it could be done in less than 5 years. I would hope so. 

Mr. Fasceuu. I have one other question before we leave the shelter. 
The approach is on the basis of 100 people, yet you provide for 120. 
Does this take care of technical crew, medical crew, and other spe- 
cialists, or is this an overage figure ¢ 

Mr. Srropr. It is a standard structure that we could easily figure 
and for no other reason. 

Mr. Howirretp. Are there no further questions at this time? 

Well, to sum up the general presentation, Captain Mandelkorn, 
you three are generally agreed upon the following fact; that a system 
of practical shelters can be designed which will be effective defense 
against attack with nuclear weapons and give a high percentage of 
our people an opportunity to live under “those circumstances, and 
vou believe that it is in the realm of engineering capacity and also 
in the realm of economics as compared to other programs which are 
ony ‘erned with the continuity of national security ? 

Captain Manperxorn. I believe it only fair to state we are not 
specialists in the field of economy, and my remarks in that direction 
were those of a private citizen. 

Mr. Houiriritp. That is your best judgment ? 

Captain MANDELKoRN. Yes, sir, with some engineering experience, 
of course. 

Mr. Honrrreitp. Yes. 

Captain Manpe_korn. I would also like to point out at this time 
that the shelter system delineated before you is only one thing. It is 
the central countermeasure in the emergency phase. It by itself could 
not insure national survival. The total r: adiological recovery system 
including all necessary countermeasures is required. 

Mr. Howrey. As a matter of individual judgment, and, of course, 
not taking the position of the Defense Department, you would say 
that the bill H. R. 2125 and the identical bills introduced with the 
same terminology is a reasonable approach to this problem of an 
effective civil defense ? 

Captain MAanpeL_korn. Yes, sir. I would like to refer to the re- 
marks I have placed upon the record, that we consider this technically 
a good way of doing it. 


Mr. Howrey. And you agree with that, Dr. Tompkins, and Mr. 
Strope. 

Dr. Tompxrns. Very much so, Mr. Chairman. We consider the 
provisions of the bill which bear out our view of the technical] problem 
as a very farsighted, forward stepping proposal. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, to clarify one point. The shelter 
being the key or central countermeasure, it follows that without the 


shelter sy stem these other measures are relatively ineffective and that 
SSS69—57 + 
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you can’t say until you have such a system that you have an effective 
civil defense; is that right ? 

Dr. Tompkins. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Hoxrrteip. Let the record show that each one of the witnesses 
signified an affirmative answer to that question. 

If there are no further questions of these particular witnesses, the 
chairman wishes to thank you very much for your presentation and 
your coming to Washington to give us this presentation. 

Mr. Ropacx. Mr. Chairman, since the time is short, may we have a 
brief statement submitted subsequently for the record of the partici- 
pation of the laboratory in the work of the Government group that is 
considering the requirements of protection for key Government per- 
sonnel ? 


Captain Manpe.Korn. Yes; we will prepare it, Mr. Chairman. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BuREAU OF SHIPS, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1957. 
Hon. CHET HO.IFIELb, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washinyton, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am forwarding herewith a supplemental statement 
of the commanding officer, United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, 
San Francisco, Calif., on the contribution of the Laboratory to the Interagency 
Committee considering the protection of Federal personnel at emergency reloca- 
tion sites. 

It is understood that this supplemental statement was requested by you in con- 
nection with the recent hearings of your subcommittee on civil-defense legisla- 
tion. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. G. MuMMA, 
Rear Admiral, USN., 
Chief of Bureau. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMANDING OFFICER, THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE LABORATORY, REQUESTED BY THE CHAIRMAN, MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 


The departments and agencies of the executive branch are responsible, under 
the guidance and coordination of the Office of Defense Mobilization, for assuring 
the continuity of their operations at the seat of government at Washington, D. C., 
in the event of a national attack on this country. Recognizing the vulnerable 
target offered by the concentration of Federal functions in the Washington area, 
ODM instituted, with Presidential approval, an emergency relocation program 
under which the key functions of Government would be dispersed, on the deci- 
sion of the President, to alternate facilities located in a general westerly arc 
from 30 to 300 miles from Washington. This program is now well established. 

The tests accompanying Operation Alert, 1956, indicated that, while the well- 
dispersed relocation sites were relatively invulnerable to direct attack, opera- 
tions might be interrupted and possibly eliminated through loss of personnel 
affected by fallout accompanying a major thermonuclear attack. Accordingly, 
on September 11, 1956, the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization assem- 
bled an Interagency Committee to develop proposals for the security of the relo- 
cation sites against fallout. Representatives to serve on the Interagency Com- 
mittee were designated from the following agencies: 


Office of Defense Mobilization 

Atomic Energy Commission 

United States Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 

Public Buildings Service, General Services Administration 
Department of Defense . 
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The Department of Defense representation on the Interagency Committee is 
composed of one member from each of the following: 

Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Munpower Personnel and 
Reserves) 

Armed Iorces special weapons project 

Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army 

Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, Department of the Navy 

The representative from USNRDL is Mr. W. E. Strope, Chief of the Military 
Evaluations Group of the Laboratory. 

As a result of the initial meetings of the Interagency Committee, the USNRDL 
representative was requested, on the basis of the Laboratory’s unique experience 
in radiological defense countermeasures, to prepare a study of the vulnerab.lity 
of the emergency relocation sites to fall out and to propose the passive defense 
measures needed to assure continuity of Government operations under fallout 
conditions. The requested study was prepared by Mr. Strope on November 6, 
1956, and subinitted to the Interagency Committee for consideration. The study 
established that the relocation sites were vulnerable to fallout and proposed a 
countermeasure system that included shelters for all personnel, shiel..ed opera- 
ting areas for noninterruptible functions, and recovery of all functions within 
1 to 2 weeks after attack. The report also proposed a 4step program for 
implementing the proposed passive-defense system at the relocation sites. 

The report prepared by the USNRDL representatives was accepted by the 
Interagency Committee as a suitable basis for proceeding with a pilot survey 
of six relocation sites. At present, a team of expert individuals, including one 
representative of USNRDL, has commenced these surveys to determine the degree 
to which the present sites satisfy the need for personnel shelters and shielded 
operating areas. The results of this pilot survey will be used to determine the 
scope and cost of required improvements. 

(The supplemental statement cleared by the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Bureau of the Budget, February 27, 1957.) 


Mr. Houirietp. Thank you very much. 

You are excused, gentlemen. 

We have as our next witness Mayor Frank Zeidler, of Milwaukee, 
who has been before this committee before. He represents today the 
American Municipal Association. He has long been interested in 
the subject of civil defense. 

Mayor Zeidler, we are glad to have you before us again at this time 
testifying, we hope, on specific legislation to put into effect the ree- 
ommendations which this committee unanimously brought forth last 
year after almost 2 years of investigation. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. ZEIDLER, MAYOR OF MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Zeer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

i have brought with me again General Carleton, who has also ap- 
peared before this committee last summer, for a brief statement in 
addition to mine. 

Mr. Houirtevp. General, we are glad to have you with us this morn- 
mg, too. 

Mr. Zripter. I feel I have been here enough so that you have heard 
a great deal of what I have to present, and I want to make my presen- 
tation, therefore, relatively brief. T am supplying you with copies 
of the statement I am making on behalf of the American Municipal 

Association, and if I have your leave, I shall read it. 

Mr. Hoxtrtetp. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. Zemrirer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank P. Zeidler. I am the mayor of the city of Milwaukee, 
a position which I have held since April 1948. I represent. the Ameri- 
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‘an Municipal Association as chairman of its committee on civil de- 
fense. The American Municipal Association is an association com- 
posed of representatives of 44 State leagues and 145 direct member 
cities. The State leagues, incidentally, have representation of many 
hundreds of communities from the largest to the smallest throughout 
the United States. 

I desire to strongly support bill H. R. 2125 and identical bills. The 
bill, in my opinion, is excellently drawn and ought not to be weakened 
in any way. The bill’s proposals embody the position of the Ameri- 

can Municipal Association in its stand on civil defense adopted at the 

congress of the association in St. Louis on November 28, 1956. I de- 
sire to enter into the record here the official policy of the association on 
civil defense. 

Before entering into the record this policy, I may point out that 
the association has taken greater cognizance of the necessity of 
providing shelter construction programs for various special target 
areas of the cities of the United States. It has also called upon 
the Congress of the United States and the Federal Government 
to furnish matching funds for administrative procedures. In 
addition it has asked for the establishment of a department of 
civil defense with a civilian secretary of civil defense as head of the 
department. Many of the other recommendations have been entered 
into previous records, but I submit this for your current interest. 

Mr. Howrrretp. The civil defense section will be received and em- 
bodied in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


THe Narionat MuNicrpat Poricy 
As Adopted by the 33d Annual American Municipal Congress, November 28, 1956 


(American Municipal Association, Washington and Chicago) 


The national municipal policy is the vehicle through which the 12,230 
municipalities affiliated with the American Municipal Association move forward 
together toward the goal of better local government. 

The policy sets forth the aims and purposes of municipalities. It suggests 
broad areas of responsibility for municipal, State, and Federal authorities on 
matters affecting localities. 

Formulation and execution of national municipal policy is a democratic 
process. Starting in midsummer each year, the membership is polled for policy 
suggestions. New and previously approved statements are then carefully re- 
viewed by officials of member cities, the 47 State leagues of municipalities, special 
committees, and finally by the resolutions committee. Those which are approved 
by the resolutions committee are submitted for consideration by the policymaking 
body which consists of the voting delegates to the annual American Municipal 
Congress. 

Once adopted, the policy becomes the foundation around which municipal 
officials, acting through their State leagues of municipalities and the American 
Municipal Association, build their legislative action programs in city councils, 
State legislatures, and the National Congress. It is being distributed to repre- 
sentatives of all levels of government and others to promote increased under- 
standing and support for these programs which vitally affect the great majority 
of our people. 

* * * x * * * 


CIVIL DEFENSE 


16. The American Municipal Association emphasizes to its members the con- 
tinuing vital importance of civil defense, especially with the creation of new 
and more terrible weapons of offense. The existence of the so-named “dirty” 
bomb with its potential of making thousands of square miles uninhabitable be- 
cause of deadly radioactivity makes civil defense not only a matter of importance 
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for the large cities or target areas, but also a matter of concern for smaller com- 
munities and rural areas. 

Special attention should be paid to the fact that the immediate prospect of the 
planned evacuation of target cities makes it even more important for municipal 
cooperation to exist between target cities and smaller municipalities which will 
act as reception areas. 

Cities must also concern themselves with the development of intercontinental 
ballistics missiles armed with atomic warheads, the accuracy of which will 
not be too great and which could conceivably explode in areas other than the 
target area with little or no warning. This situation brings forth the need of 
a shelter construction program in the target area. Such a program is now needed 
and should be initiated by the Federal Government as soon as possible. 

In view of these new developments, we believe that civil defense is primarily 
a Federal responsibility with the States and the local units of government hav- 
ing important supporting and cooperating roles. Because of this Federal civil 
defense legislation should be redrafted to vest the basic responsibility for civil 
defense in the Federal Government as a part of the national defense and security 
program. We feel that the Congress and the past administrations of the United 
States have not been fully or adequately aware of the need for civil defense. 
The national interest should and must dictate the nature and extent of Federal 
participation. Cities insist upon maintaining their responsibility for protection 
of life and property, and they will cooperate with and assist State governments. 
The civil defense program will best be served by strengthening rather than weak- 
ening the institutions and practices of local self-government. 

The Federal Government should make clear to the cities of the United States 
what is expected of them in relation to civil defense. The cities must know 
what kind of local organization is needed and what they will be expected to 
do if an emergency arises. In working out an overall plan for civil defense in the 
United States, the regularly appointed officials of municipalities should not be 
supplanted or circumvented, nor should the usual channels of authority between 
the State and local governments be wiped out. The municipalities of the 
country desire to cooperate in a national program for civil defense, and insist 
upon representation at the policy making level of the Federal Government. We 
therefore resolve: 

16-1. There should be a continuing heavy emphasis on the education of people 
on the effect of atomic weapons so that they can make advance personal decisions 
for their own safety consistent with official plans, since people living in target 
areas are highly vulnerable. (1954) 

16-2. Since the threat of atomic attack is so enormous, all Members of Congress 
ought to continue thoughtful and well considered action in international affairs so 
that the very existence of American cities is not jeopardized. (1954) 

16-2a. We especially recommend to the Congress again a much more complete 
and adequate financial program of civil defense which recognizes the urgent 
importance of protecting and defending our homeland. To this end we recom- 
mend that the Congress of the United States provide for matching funds under 
the FCDA which will assume 75 percent of the administrative costs of recognized 
local civil defense agencies. We further recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume full financial responsibility for the purchase and maintenance of 
all equipment primarily purchased to further the civil defense effort. We 
further recommend that local agencies be reimbursed on the above-mentioned 
hasis for funds already expended for equipment purchased primarily for civil 
defense use by local government agencies. (1956) 

16-8. Since certain Federal agencies are advocating limited dispersal of indus- 
try over a period of time, State associations affiliated with the American Munici- 
pal Association should recommend to their State legislatures a study of the 
effect of Federal dispersal plans as they may affect the financial, economic, and 
political structure of cities within the target area or States themselves. (1954) 

16-4. We recommend that the Congress of the United States continue laws 
which give to all civil defense agencies a high priority in the procurement of 
such Federal surplus properties as are necessary to the organization, main- 
tenance and operation of an effective civil defense and disaster program. (1954) 

16-5. Educators should be encouraged to include a basic course on the need 
for civil defense and disaster preparedness planning as a part of the course of 
study of every high school with emphasis on the importance of volunteer help in 
civil defense organizations. Civil defense and disaster preparedness appear to 
be a permanent part of our American way of life, and acceptance of this point 
of view at the high-school level will assure the development of a reservoir of 
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informed adults ready to assume their responsibilities in local civil defense and 
disaster organizations. (1954) 

16-6. We recognize that there will be difficulty in sustaining a proper level of 
civil defense preparedness if international tensions lessen. We also recognize 
that we cannot allow the preparedness to fall below a position which makes the 
Nation vulnerable and unready for sudden emergency. 

Therefore, Federal, State, and local governments should stress the use of 
trained cadres of civil defense workers for civil and natural disasters. The 
concept of civil defense should not neglect the primary concept of aid in civil 
disaster. (1954) 

16-7. An effective civil defense organization depends on the people’s aware- 
ness of its importance to community security, and to State and National se- 
curity. People need facts about the real nature of the national emergency in 
order to be convinced of the necessity of civil defense. Only the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the facts. (1950) 

16-S. Cities need a defense manpower policy with the same consideration given 
to their manpower requirements as is given to the requirements of the military 
and to industrial production. (1950) 

16-9. The Federal Government should be free to deal directly with critical 
target cities and areas whenever circumstances make it necessary. It should 
not be bound by law or pclicy to deal only with a State governnient regardless 
of competence or adequacy of organization. (1950) 

16-10. Establishment of a civilian department of civil defense with a civilian 
Secretary of Civil Defense is recommended. This is the best means of co- 
ordinating military and civilian defense and security at the Federal level. Cities 
and State leagues of municipalities are urged to take prompt action to initiate 
effective and adequate State civil defense organizations where this has not 
already been done. (1956) 

16-11. The American Municipal Association respectfully requests and urges 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of Defense to adopt and 
enforce policies relating to the “military and manpower” recruitment of muni- 
cipal personnel which will preserve the capacity of municipal government to 
protect its citizens and to discharge its national obligations for civil defense in 
case of national emergency. (1956) 

16-12. The Federal Government should establish a system of issuing priori- 
ties for critical items in times of national emergency. A single agency should 
determine these priorities and the essential needs of municipalities should be 
given a preference at least equal to that afforded private industry. (1956) 


Joint responsibilitics of Federal, State, and local governments 


16-13. Federal, State, county, and city civil defense organizations, especially 
by training and education, should bring home to units of government located in 
the support areas the full realization of the immensity of the problems that will 
befall them following dispersal or evacuation of a major target area. (1954) 

16-14. States must assume an even greater responsibility in coordinating and 
assisting development of civil defense plans and programs especially in arrange- 
ments to be made between target and support areas. (1954) 

16-15. Cities, counties, and other local governmental agencies should fully 
cooperate in making such programs effective and in providing such aid as may 
be required within the limits of their resources. (1954) 

16-16. All levels of government especially municipalities should review their 
present legislation regarding civil defense and disaster preparedness in the light 
of present-day requirements. Action should then be taken to make necessary 
enactments, amendments, revisions or deletions of municipal ordinances. Exist- 
ing State legislation should be reviewed by affiliates of the American Municipal 
Association and necessary legislative action sponsored to bring civil defense and 
disaster preparedness laws up to date. (1954) 

16-17. Federal and State programs for the expending of highway funds in 
target areas should be increased to allow for rapid voluntary dispersal of people 
if the community desires it. We feel that this program will allow people to live 
in or near a target city and still have a means of protection. This tremendous 
investment made in our cities need, therefore, not be abandoned vor would it be 
necessary to invest additional large sums in new facilities. (1954) 

16-18. State and Federal policies allowing for grants-in-aid for slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment should be kept consistent with civil defense require- 
ments for reduction of the richness of target areas. (1954) 

16-19. We recommend that the Federal Government through the FCDA develop 
a nationwide system of shelter protection against the blast, heat, and radiation 
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effects of nuclear explosives. We further recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment raise sufficient funds to finance the construction of shelters in cooperation 
with State and local governments. 

We recommend also that the shelter program give proper consideration to the 
multiple public use so as to make them as self-liquidating as possible. (1956) 

16-20. All levels of government should review the fiscal problems involved not 
only in the preparation of defense but involved in operating an economy after a 
major attack. This means that not only will there have to be an appropriation 
of funds for target and support areas, but it also means that a financial policy 
must be evolved in case the major production and financial centers are destroyed. 
(1954) 

16-21. Federal and State Governments should give particular attention to the 
planning for and the providing of all possible financial and all other necessary 
assistance to support areas, without which they will be unable to meet the burdens 
placed on them. (1954) 


Responsibilities of local governments 


16-22. Target cities should study methods of providing alternate water and 
power supplies for their own benefit. (1954) 

16-23. Cities must study the problem of zoning and construction codes to reduce 
their own vulnerability, particularly to fire and blast hazard. (1954) 

16-24. Civil defense and disaster preparedness ought to be included as a part 
of all municipal employee’s training and civil defense and disaster assignments 
be made so that they may be better equipped to carry out their responsibilites. 
(1954) 

16-25. Target cities where dispersal is considered possible should develop and 
maintain close liaison with suburban and rural governmental units for mutual 
aid and cooperative surveys and agreements on welfare, medical, and evacuation 
problems. (1954) 

16-26. We recommend continuation of survival plan studies for cities and re- 
quest that they be made more definite in objectives and accomplishments. 
(1956) 

16-27. We recommend that the Secretary of Defense in consultation with the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration establish and implement an effective 
program of training active and Reserve military personnel in civil defense and 
duties as a defined part of regular military training and all military personnel 
should be given a civil defense assignment compatible with their military assign- 
ment and mission. (1956) 

16-28. The Federal Government and Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
should have special authority to coordinate and direct the civil defense plans 
of metropolitan areas that reach across many local government boundaries and 
State boundaries. (1956) 

. * * * * s o 

Mr. Ze1purr. Many of the members of this committee know of my 
interest in civil defense. I have appeared before this committee 
earlier in this same capacity on June 25, 1956, to give testimony on the 
problem of civil defense as it affects the cities. Parts of the record 
of that appearance can be repeated here. At that time I said that on 
the basis of my knowledge of municipal civil defense : 


This Nation is in no position to sustain an attack of nuclear weapons. 
I said further: 


In my opinion, it [this Nation] could be reduced to a chaotic condition relatively 
soon which would be of such magnitude as to preclude the possibility of the 
United States defeating an aggressor. The helpless state of the home base and 
target cities would prevent further effective organized action in the home 
country, leading to the reorganization and pacification of an aggressor nation. 

I do not pose here as a military expert but on the basis of my readings on the 
published nature of weapons, on my understanding of what is necessary to support 
military actions over a period of time, it appears quite clear to me that the 
destruction of the target areas of America is entirely possible, that these target 
areas—even the best of them—are but poorly organized to sustain such destruc- 
tion and that the attendant turmoil following such destruction would largely 
disrupt organized national government in the United States. 

The neglect of civil and home defense has put the national existence of the 
United States in a greater peril than national elected officials and military lead- 
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ers appear to comprehend or to publicize. What is true of these national 
elected officials seems to be more true of State elected officials. 

At this time there seems to be no reason to alter these conclusions, 
except to say that the peril might be much greater. The stockpile of 
nuclear weapons and of carriers to deliver them against the United 
States has probably grown significantly, but the methods of defense 
it would appear have grown only slightly. Of these matters I have 
no certain knowledge, but am here making my own estimate of the 
situation. Compared to the striking power of an enemy armed with 
atomic weapons, the civil-defense effort of this Nation seems to be 
relatively feeble. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920) has 
been partly responsible for this situation. This law has placed the 
primary responsibility for the development of civil defense on the 
State and local governments. Since the local governments are crea- 
tures of the State government and act largely under laws prepared by 
the State governments in effect. Public Law 920 placed the primary 
responsibility for civil defense therefore on the State governments, 
and these governments have failed to respond to the magnitude of 
the threat 

There are a number of reasons for this situation, but the chief 
reason for State governments not acting is that the Congress and the 
President of the United States have not furnished the required i incen- 
tive for action either by pressing the warning of the danger or by 
setting up the funds to carry out required courses of action. 

May I state here I would like to subtract from the rather general 
charge levied against the Congress and the President the activities 
of this committee, which have been very encouraging to those of us 
interested in civil defense. 

It may be said here that although many cities and city officials are 
aware of the great need for civil defense, many cities and many city 
officials are not aware of the need and the people are not ready to tax 
themselves to produce a civil-defense plan that is a good one. 

I might mention that at the St. Louis meeting of the municipal 
association I was again astonished by the number of recently elected 
mayors of important cities of the United States who are not at all 
cognizant of the problem of civil defense and feel that any efforts 
spent along that direction are a waste of money. 

What is therefore required is a new Federal civil-defense law as 
H. R. 2125 placing primary responsibility for civil defense on the 
Federal Government. There must be a national plan for such de- 
fense, which plan brings the States and local governments into con- 
formity in oiaila and operations. Under the present system, there is 
inadequate administration of civil defense in State and local govern- 
ments, so that a national program should avoid this defect by setting 
up an adequate administration. Such administration means the 
establishing of a new department of the Federal Government with a 
Secretary in the Cabinet. Without this condition of prestige, na- 
tional civil ieee will not be sufficiently weighty to impress State 
and local governments. There must also be proper liaison and « 
ordination between various Federal agencies and Federal sustisies 
so that all Federal policy in the field of civil-defense works toward a 
common objective and not at cross purposes. 
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I might point out, for instance, the present actions of the Urban 
Renewal Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
Bureau of Public Roads have been an important factor in dev eloping 
urban cities and they should be made cognizant of the needs of civil 
defense. 

Mr. Houirietp. Are you cognizant of the recent study of the Bureau 


of Public Roads dealing with the highway-improvement costs of 
evacuation ¢ 


Mr. ZerpierR. I am not, sir. 

Mr. Horirietp. We will have testimony on that. THere is quite a 
study which has been made, entitled “United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, a Preliminary Report on High- 

way Needs for Civil Defense.” It was prepared by the Bureau of 

Public Roads for the Federal Civil Defense Administration. With 
respect to the costs of preparing egress highways from our major 
cities and the bridges and other facilities, it might interest you to 
know that the estim: ite is around $20 billion, and all but about $21, 
billion of that is in extra cost attributable to the evacuation and not 
to the normal needs of the locality over the next 10 years. 

Mr. Zrwier. Those are very significant estimates. 

Mr. Howtrretp. So when we are talking about a shelter program as 
contrasted to an evacuation program, when it comes to the point of 
dollars, we are talking possibly in the same range of costs. 

Mr. Zeip_er. The same range of costs. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. Without the additional advantages that will be ob- 
tained from a preplanned shelter program, with the facilities to pro- 
tect the people from radioactive fallout, which they would not have 
in the case of evacuation. 

Mr. Zeipier. I think, Mr. Chairman, that all of the points you make 
are exceptionally valid, and this is all the more important in view of 
the fact that if there 1s a shortening of warning time, then the highway 
system becomes relatively unimportant for the amount of money that 
is spent for it. 

Mr. Houirietp. Well, we will have testimony on this in some detail 
later on from the people who made the study. 

Mr. Zempier. I thank you, sir, for the information. I will look up 
that report. 

There must also be an agency which is fully prepared to financially 
support the public wor ks and creating of supplies necessary for a 
good national plan of civil defense to operate. 

At the present time the cities and State governments are not, in my 
opinion, beginning to provide the necessary financial support which 
a good civil-defense plan would require. 

I desire now to make an argument of my own as to why this bill 
should not be watered down. 

For more than il years the people of the Nation have known of the 
existence of atomic weapons. For some period of time they have 
known that other nations —— nuclear weapons and could deliver 
against this Nation. Yet, I repeat, among the legislative bodies of 
this Nation, there has not been the recognition of the degree of peril. 
The platforms of the political parties, State and National, which are 
supposed to reflect the issues discussed among the people, until re- 
cently have been almost silent on this subject. It would be interesting 
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to know if any governor of any State in his message to his legislature 
made any reference to civil defense at all, and this in view of the fact 
that, under Public Law 920, they are charged with the principal 
responsibility for this problem. 

Mr. Honirrerp. At this point it might be well to note that in the 
last conventions of the major parties, the Republican and Democratic 
conventions, both inserted in their platforms for the first time a signifi- 

‘ant platform on the question of civil defense. I think that came about 
toa great extent because of the work of this committee and the individ- 
uals on this committee. 

Mr. Zemwier. I think the committee is to be complimented. I noticed 
that and I felt also, as the chairman has expressed, that the source of 
those planks was the widespread recognition that the work of this com- 
mittee has obtained throughout the United States. 

For my part I am convinced that the elected officials and political 
leaders are missing the signific ance of the growing concern of people 
for civil-defense measures. The tens of thousands of persons being 
trained in civil defense by inadequately financed local organizations 
nevertheless are having an important etfect on the public’s desire for 
more civil-defense measures. 

In view of the continuing crisis in the Middle East we might ask our- 
selves some searching questions about whether or not the United States 
Achilles heel is to be found in its lack of preparation for civil defense. 
Have we played a stronger role in foreign affairs than our civil-defense 
condition justifies? In answer to this question, it seems to me that a 
much larger outlay for civil defense out of the national budget is now 
required, not only for the purpose of providing defense against attack, 
but for the purpose of deterring attack. 

I might point out, for instance, that the $25 billion or more which 
is being spent under the system of creating a Federal Interstate High- 
way System is very important, but we are spending only a tiny frac- 
tion for something which, in my opinion, is much more important, the 
provision of shelters and nec essary civil defense facilities. When we 
think in terms of the national budget each year for the military 
branches of Government, and it comes to an excess of $40 billion, it 
seems to me that the 5 percent or thereabouts of that budget might be 
devoted for the purpose of building up rather rapidly the shelter pro- 
gram that I think is required. 

I raise this point because I feel we must now face up to the need for 
shelters in civil defense. These shelters are required for defense from 
intercontinental ballistics missiles and from radioactivity of falling 
particles, which you have had discussed for so many days before your 
committee. 

Many cities have prepared evacuation plans on the assumption of an 
adequate warning, including strategic warning, a subject which, inci- 
dentally, we have discussed before. But if the warning time dimin- 
ishes owing to new missiles, and since radioactivity can have such 
widespread effects, a well-conceived shelter program, but a costly one, 
is necessary. 

I hope that bill H. R. 2125 therefore will be passed to give civil de- 
fense the necessary organization and administration capable of pro- 
ducing an effective plan of defense capable of dealing with the twin 
problems of evacuation and shelter. This is a large order which should 
be undertaken promptly. 
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‘The American Municipal Association has enjoyed the cooperation of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration and its Director. It wants 
to see that agency made as effective as possible. 

The association also appreciates the courtesy of this subcommittee 
in listening patiently to its presentation. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. M: ayor Zeidler, we are not only listening patiently, 
but we are very appreciative of your testimony coming, as it does, 
from a man of your background and interest in this subject. in your 
official position and particularly since you spoke on behalf of this 
ean American Municipal Association. We value your testi- 
mony very highly and naturally we are gratified that you feel that 
this legislation will form the basic framework for an effective civil 
defense. 

In presenting this draft of legislation, we, of course, expect our 
friends to give us all of the help they can—those who believe in the 
principles of the bill—toward perfecting it. We have never taken 
the position that this is the last word. Instead we have taken the 
position that this is a working draft to start preparing effective legis- 
lation and so we welcome any suggestions that you may have on 
technical points of the bill’s wording or scope that is not covered ade- 
quately. Any of that type of advice that you care to give us, either 
now or during the progress of these hearings will be weleomed. 

Mr. Zerptrr. May I say, Mr. Chairman, [ have read the bill rather 

carefully, but not with the same degree of cognizance that a sharp 
stoi would do. The bill is so competently drawn that perhaps 
my original statement in complimenting the bill does not carry the 
full weight of the idea that I had behind it, that I would not like to 
see it modified. 

I have, with others, read very extensively into your hearings. We 
have studied this problem very carefully and the bil! seems to meet all 
our requirements. There may be some modifications which some of the 
operating agencies might be interested in, such as the amount of work 
that your bill proposes to take away from the Office of Defense 

Mobilization and give it to this new Secretary. But that we feel is 
sufficiently flexible to deal with the problem. 

It recommends, for instance, that the Secretary have the right to 
determine proportions of Federal expenditures for administrative and 
operating expenses in subdivisions below the Federal Government, 
which also meets with our approval. In other words, this is the kind 
of a bill which is so well drawn in its initial stages that we can find 
no particular place where we would want to qu: arrel, and it is my fear 
that the bill will not be passed in its strength, its original strength. 
We do not like to see the idea of the Civil Defense Administration 
made something less than a department of the Government because 
the need for the prestige of that organization to impress the laggard 
States and local governments of the necessity to do something on civil 
defense. It is for that reason T am saying I don’t see any major modi- 
fication that I want to make in the bill at this moment. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. In your considered opinion, you feel that it is neces- 

sary to approach this problem from a completely new angle, as this 

bill does, and that it would be almost impossible to amend the old 
legislation to provide for the effectiveness that you think a really 
effective department should have? 
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Mr. Zemwuier. Yes; I would say that. If you tried to amend the 
old one, to amend the old legislation without first of all saying that 
civil defense is primarily a Federal responsibility, or at least a joint 
responsibility—I believe it is a Federal responsibility because the 
States and local governments have failed in their opportunities 
if you make such an assumption, which I believe you must make, then 
you must give civil defense the kind of administration to make it 
effective at the Federal level. That, in my opinion, automatically 
means the creation of a department of Government headed by a Secre- 
tary. So I think when you make the first assumption; namely, that 
this is a Federal responsibility to make it effective, you must make a 
department out of it because the ramifications of its operations are 
so far-reaching. 

Mr. Honirienp. We have, of course, considered the possibility of 
amending an existing act. This is always the easier way to legislate. 
But after long consider ation, we felt that it was absolutely necessary 
to approach it from a completely new viewpoint, the viewpoint of 
primary Federal responsibility. When we found ourselves in that 
position, we felt that we should go forward with a complete new basic 
law which would stand, as you might say, as a trunk upon which 
amendments could be attached as time goes on and as experience indi- 
cates their need. 

Mr. Zerpier. I think that your decision was fundamentally correct 
because, as I have said, I have read the testimony here and heard it 
today; and it was again impressed upon me that we are living in an 
absolutely revolutionary time from the point of view of development 
of technology. There is only one way to bring this to people dra- 
matically and that is to insist that there be a completely new approach 
such as you are presenting here. 

Mr. Hottrietp. We appreciate your testimony. 

Did you have any questions ? 

Mr. Fascetx. i just wondered if the mayor in his very compli- 
mentary presentation wouldn't make one modification and that is the 
charge against the understanding by the military of what this concept 
is. I am sure you are convinced that at least the Navy and perhaps 
everybody else in the military understand what the problem is. 

Mr. Zutpurr. I don’t want to modify it too much. I would say one 
branch of the Navy comprehends it, the branch you heard today. 
But this concept of placing all of the eggs in one basket; namely, the 
threat of major force which would therefore produce deterrents is 
not an entirely correct estimate of what other heads of Government 
may do. That assumes they are perfectly logical and sensible at all 
times, and I don’t think we have a right to make that assumption, 
I think that, in essence, therefore, we have gotten into a situation 
where we can threaten somebody else who possesses atomic weapons 
with destruction, but that would mean national suicide for us at the 

same time, until we change the civil defense pattern. 

Mr. Howirietp. Do you consider a real civil defense as contemplated 
in this bill then would be the second great deterrent against an e nemy 
attack ? 

Mr. Zempier. Yes, I do. I think that it is absolutely vital because 
the other side is just as smart as we are in this respect and knows that 
if anything happens that we will be very, very vulnerable. All they 
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have to do is read the testimony here of this committee and they will 
know that. 
Mr. Hourrrep. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Zetwier. I would like to introduce General Carleton. 
Mr. Hourrietp. General Carleton, I will be happy to hear from you. 
Mr. Carteron. I have a short statement, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF DON E. CARLETON, CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR OF 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Mr. Carteron. I am Don E. Carleton, civil defense director of 
Milwaukee, Wis., and am appearing here in favor of this bill H. R. 
2125. 

Gentlemen, it has been obvious for years that the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 did not meet the needs of our country for a sound 
operational program to protect the lives of our people in a great 
emergency. This measure resulted in “passing the buck” from one 
level of government to another, from one agency to another, until 
in the end no one or no agency could be held responsible for civil 
defense plans or operations. In this atmosphere certain dedicated 
people such as Mayor Zeidler of Milwaukee and General Huebner of 
New York have striven mightily to create practical concepts and 
realistic plans with less, rather than more, success. The Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has not been effective in assisting and 
encouraging this work. 

From the standpoint of a civil defense director of a critical target 
area, civil defense planning has ground to a halt and has and will 
remain on dead center until some high-level authority, which can be 
no less than the Federal Government, announces a willingness to ac- 
cept the responsibility to do something about it. 

Two years ago the State of Wisconsin drew up a new Civil Defense 
Act; at that time the city of Milwaukee tried in every way possible 
to have included in the law a requirement for a State plan and a re- 
juirement that there be a separate full time civil defense director. 
These items were omitted from the legislation because the legislative 
committee said, “Why should we require a State plan when there is 
no Federal plan? Civil defense is so relatively unimportant that it 
can be supervised by the State adjutant general in addition to his 
other duties.” 

Gentlemen, we feel that if H. R. 2125 is passed and implemented 
with reasonable supporting funds it will go far toward providing our 
country with as good a civil defense program as it is possible for us 
to develop. 

Several outstanding features are: 

1. It will at once increase the prestige and authority of civil defense 
at all levels. This is of vital importance in a program that must oper- 
ate with vast numbers of volunteer personnel 

2. It will require a master Federal plan within which State and 
iocal governments can develop workable operational plans. Without 
such a Federal plan, local planning cannot be fully effective. 

%. It will require the formulation of criteria for the expenditure 
of funds for civil defense equipment and matching funds for adminis- 
tration. This will force local civil defense organizations to bring 
their administration up to an acceptable standard if they are to 
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participate in the Federal program. The only criteria that exists 
today is that if you are a target city, “thou shalt have a siren system,” 
but if you represent a county or other governmental unit, it does not 
matter. 

4. It will initi: ate studies and measures to bring about the reduction 
of vulnerability of the critical target areas. We were informed by 
the American Association of C ity Planners that the only city to 
initiate such a s‘udy has been the city of Milwaukee, who, under 
Mayor Zeidler, ce veloped the Sutermeister Report in 1954. 

It will make possible the development of shelters which may 
onan our only means of protection in war a few years from now. 
The city of Milwaukee is undertaking the construction of $65 million 
worth of new school construction and m: ny millions of new hospital 
construction in the new few years. No shelter construction is being 
included at present although we have asked for shelter criteria for 
such construction, and for advice as to possible Federal assistance, 
which under present laws is not available. 

Mr. Houirierp. This is a point where we might pause in your 
statement to say that with the many millions of dollars of new schoo! 
construction that is contemplated and other municipal construction, 
that if there were available at this time Federal funds for the purpose 
of protecting the people with shelters, in many instances modifications 
of these shelters could be made at a very small per capita cost to 
include this factor in the plans. It wouldn’t be a problem of building 
new and completely separate shelters, but a problem of ad: ptine 
many of these great buildings that are being built, and even private 
buildings, to take care of this factor of shelter. 

Mr. Carterton. The only thing the schools would lose would be 
the windows which, with modern lighting and ventilation, are not 
needed. You could have schoolrooms which would constitute efficient 
shelters. 

Mr. Howirretp. Even if you can get additional basements properly 
equipped and protected, they could still have their aboveground 
schoois, as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Carueron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Carieron. These are only a few of the points in which this 
bill will help civil defense. There are also many other imporiant 
requirements. It is important to remember that what we do now, in 
the time remaining to us before a national emergency occurs, will 
decide whether we as a people survive or perish. Delay in enacting 
such legislation will imperil the security of the Nation. We have 
already’ wasted far too much time and who can say how much remains. 

Legislation will help if time is available to develop the system, but 
it is the plans that are made at all levels, the agreements, the training, 
and the arrangements that are completed down to the last operating 
element that will make the difference. 

We therefore earnestly entreat the Congress to pass this bill. It 
is our opinion that it is the best civil defense measure that can be 
drawn at this time. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Thank you very much, General Carleton. Are 
there any questions ¢ 

Mr. Zemurr. Mr. Chairman, in General Carleton’s general state- 
ment there, I might point out that there is a tremendous amount of 
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local public works going on at this time which ought to be assisted 
with Federal grants-in-aid for civil-defense construction. ‘The city 
of Milwaukee contemplates spending $66 millions in the next several 
years for school construction. We have talked to the superintendent 
of schools and to his staff, urging him to embody in these schools 
building shelters on the theory that from the school’s exercised powers 
of Government to compel clildren to come there they must protect 
those children in those buildings, but the superintendent and his 
assistants say we don’t have the money; we have only got enough 
money just to house these children in a conventional fashion. 

The same thing holds true for all types of municipal buildings. 
This is one of the reasons why we feel that there must be a strong 
Federal program so that matching funds can be provided for dual 
purpose buildings, part shelter and part other purposes, 

A large number of parking structures are going up and now is the 
time to do it and not later. We hope, therefore, that your bill will 
carry through so that that kind of a program can be initiated at once. 

Mr. Carneron. It seems to me it is impossible to interest the people 
who hold the purse strings, unless the difference of the cost of the 
structure and the shelter it would provide can be furnished from some 
outside source. 

We have, for example, 500,000 square feet of parking space as a part 
of our civic center development, underground parking space with a 
park on top of it, but it would cost from 20 to 25 percent more to 
make it a 25 or 30 pounds per square inch shelter area and to put in 
necessary ventilating equipment. 

Mr. Horirierp. This is, of course, a question of whether study needs 
to bi given to this whole proble m of dual use and there is no doubt i in 
my mind that if proper 4 is given to this subject of dual use that 
it would produce a great yield from many of these structures which 
will be primarily for the an ose of shelter, but in many instances will 


be used for equally valuable municipal or community or transportation 
services. This sind needs to be made so that we can get the most 


out of every dollar that is spent. I am sure that it could yield a great 
area of additional benefits. 

Isn’t it true, Mayor Zeidler that many of your municipalities have 
approached the point of bonded limitation of indebtedness? 

Mr. Zemurr. They are approaching it. Let me say that there are 
two factors that are working adversely to them. One is the widespread 
use of automobiles. Every automobile in our community costs us about 
S75 a year out of the general funds because we can’t collect the taxes 
from it since the Federal and the State Government preempts these 
total sources of revenue, exce pt that we get from parking meters 

Also the growing number of children, this vast population of se hide 
children, is compelling almost every community to go into a heavy 
degree of indebtedness. 

When you put these two factors together, you find that cities are 
operating mostly now on a deficit basis and since m: iny of them or 
practically all of them have debt limitations, it is easy to project at 
what period of time within a decade they will reach their indebted- 
ness. Asa result, they are unwilling to do anything for civil defense. 
This is regarded as an unnecessary expenditure. 
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Mr. Howrrretp. Again it is felt to be a Federal responsibility to 
protect the lives of the people against enemy attack. 

Mr. Zerirr. I agree that is the fundamental proposition and I 
believe your bill has stated that very cogently. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Thank you both very much. If there are no further 
questions, the meeting will stand adjourned. 

Before we close the record, I would like to read the following 
telegram addressed to this Military Operations Subcommittee: 

United States Civil Defense Council, composed of county and city civil de- 
fense organizations in all parts of the United States, fully endorses and supports 
congressional bill H. R. 2125 and other identical bills submitted by other mem- 
bers of the Military Operations Subcommittee to reorganize the civil defense 
functions of the Federal Government, to establish a Federal Department of 
Civil Defense and for other purposes. 

Signed: “Richard F. Lynch, president of the United States Civil 
Defense Council, 6501 Fountain Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.” 

I will say that a representative from the United States Civil De- 
fense Council will be before this committee on February 14. Our 
witnesses tomorrow morning will be Dr. Albert Bellamy, of UCLA, 
and the State and Territorial Civil Defense Director’s representative. 

On Friday, the 8th, we will have the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
American Legion, and the AFL-CIO. 

On February 13, the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and the Budget Bureau will be represented. 

On February 14, Dr. Edward Teller and representatives from the 
AFC and the United States Civil Defense Council will appear. Other 
witnesses will be announced later. 

The meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:50 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 6, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiLirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, 

New House Office Building, Tion. Chet Holifield (chairman of sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representataives Holifield, Kilgore, Fascell, Griffiths, 
Lipscomb, and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; James F. Eckhart, 
counsel; Earl Morgan, chief investigator; Robert McElroy, investi- 
gator; and Carey Brewer, senior defense speci: ilist. 

Mr. HouirteLp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we are going to run our witnesses a little bit out of 
the order we had contemplated in order to allow Maj. Gen. E. G. 
Ziegler, who is the president-elect of the United States Civil Defense 
Council, and civil defense director of Erie County, N. Y., to give a 
short statement. General Ziegler is appearing before the Appro- 
priations Committee in about 30 minutes, so we will allow him to go 
on at this time and make such statement as he desires. General 


Ziegler. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. E. G. ZIEGLER, PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
UNITED STATES CIVIL DEFENSE COUNCIL, AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTOR OF ERIE COUNTY, N. Y. 


General Zrecier. Ladies and gentlemen, since I have been invited 
by a member of the Appropriations Committee to attend hearings on 
FCDA’s budget, I am also glad to appear before this distinguished 
committee. 

To qualify myself, I point out that I have been a civil defense official 
for 10 years. 

Nationally, I have been honored by being chosen president-elect 
of the United States C ivil Defense Council which is composed of 
some 500 city and county civil defense officials. Our president, Civil 
Defense Director Col. Richard Lynch, of Los Angeles, will appeat 
before the committee on February 14 to speak for our council. 

In addition to being president-elect of the United States Civil De- 
fense Council, [ have served on a number of national advisor com- 
mittees of FCDA. I have also witnessed a number of atomic tests 
at the Nevada Proving Grounds. 
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On the State level, I am a member of Governor Harriman’s civil 
defense commission, which with one other exception is composed of 
the members of the governor’s staff. I happen to be a Republican, 
but the New York Civil Defence Agency remains pretty much as to 
structure as it was under Governor “Dewey, with first General Clay, 
then his successors, Admiral Kirk and General Huebner serving under 
Governor Harriman without regard to partisanship. 

On that point, I would like to compliment you and my friend, 
Congressman Walter Riehlman, of Syracuse, for the interest and sin- 
cere support which he has given civil defense in New York, whether 
it was directed by Governor Dewey, or Governor Harriman. By the 
same token, I compliment another of our Congressman,.Harold C. 
Ostertag, who has supported civil defense in his capacity as a member 
of the House Appropriations Committee. 

Now, in addition to serving on the New York State Civil Defense 
Commission, I also serve as deputy director to General Huebner 
and as director of Erie County which embraces the city of Buffalo. 
We have what is known as a consolidated city-county government, 
and I am responsible for civil defense in a 5-county area having a 
population of 1,400,000. 

Finally, [ have served as commander of the 4th Division, New York 
Guard under General Drum, and, in addition, served in World War ] 
as a captain in the 27th Division. 

Like other local officials I have been greatly impressed with the 
work of this committee. It has done a monumental job. 

I hope the day will come when you will join with the Senate 
Subcommittee on Civil Defense and form a Joint Committee on Civil 
Defense. Your deliberations and hard work have already attained 
the caliber and status of a joint committee. 

The careful and intelligently conducted hearings held in Syracuse 
and New York City helped this subcommittee attain the stature which 
it has in the public eye and in the hearts of every State and local civil 
defense official. 

May I also add that the civil defense officials who heard your 
chairman at our national conference in Atlanta last October were 
greatly impressed with the sincerity of the committee, with its ac 
complishments, and with the recommendations contained in its report 
which were based on the extensive hearings which you conducted 
last year. 

Our executive committee further benefited by many hours of dis- 
cussion with your chairman over a 2-day period during our Atlanta 
meeting and by further discussions which our executive committee 
had with the members of this committee duri ing its hearings through- 
out the country. 

To be specific, I wish to recommend the following: 

One, that the subcommittee approve H. R. 2125 as drafted. In 
this request, I back-stand that great municipal authority on civil 
defense, Mayor Frank Zeidler of Milwaukee, who yesterday testified 
to the same effect on behalf of the mayors of the Nation as represented 
through the American Municipal Association. 

Second, that the subcommittee stand firm in its recommendation 
that FCDA be made a department. Serving on the firing line as [ do 
as a State and local official I can tell you that I could accomplish far 
more if my county supervisors, mayors, and councilmen knew | 
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was dealing with a department similar to the Department of Defense 
or the State Department and not with a planning or research agency 
like FCDA. In this lifesaving business we must have a department 
that has prestige and commands respect. The general public will 
acknowledge the importance of civil defense and national survival 
when FCDA becomes a Federal Civil Defense Department, or a Fed- 
eral Disaster Relief Department on a par with those departments 
which are recognized Cabinet departments. 

Despite Gov. Val Peterson’s great ability, his astuteness, and 
dedication, FCDA will not be recognized for the all-important mission 
it has until it attains departmental status. When this happens the 
tools, the money, and the public support will follow. 

Third, more authority must be given the Federal Government. 
National survival is what we are talking about. Your bill gives the 
Federal Government the authority which it must have. I compliment 
the committee for recognizing that a constitutional principle is at 
stake. We must have national guidance, control through the States 
and cities and national financing. National defense is what we and 
you are talking about. Let’s make this crystal clear to the people and 
the Congress. 

Fourth, civil defense, with the exception of your area and mine, and 
possibly 3 or 4 other States, is mainly a planning or paper organiZa- 
tion. lam told that in 26 of the States, less than 10 full-time civil de- 
fense workers, State, county, or municipal, are engaged in civil defense 
activities in each State on a full-time, salaried basis. How can Mr. 
Peterson do his job with less than an adequate number in each State? 
Everyone, from the President on down has said civil defense is a great 
deterrent to war, and on par with the military, and yet we have a Fed- 
eral agency working in a most difficult field with less funds than we are 
spending on our atomic submarines or on an airbase in far off Dhahran. 
We must have national funds to help pay for State and local admin- 
istrative costs. That comes first. 

Fifth, FCDA must have authority to match on at least a 75 percent 
Federal, 25 percent local basis for civil defense equipment, particularly 
for control centers, training, and communications equipment. 

Sixth, I think there should be a shelter program paid for in the 
main by Federal funds. Your bill paves the way for this. 

Finally, I point out that the United States Civil Defense Council 
endorsed H. R. 2125 at the recent meeting of its executive committee 
held in Battle Creek last month, and, furthermore, that the recom- 
mendations in your report were enthusiastically and unanimously en- 
dorsed at our 1956 annual meeting held in Atlanta in October. 

The fact that the President referred to your work in his letter to 
Governor Peterson on July 17, 1956, is encouraging. I hope that 
Congress will speed enactment of H. R. 2125. I know every State 
and local civil defense official supports the committee’s program. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrrterp. Thank you, General Ziegler, for your very clear 
and emphatic testimony this morning. 

Are there any questions of the General ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. General Ziegler, how many States are represented in 
your organization ? 

General Zmcrer. All States. sir. It is composed of about 500 di- 
rectors, both city, county, and State. I think it is 500, to be exact. 
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Mr. Liprscoms. Are there any States that do not have anything in 
the way of a civil-defense program at the present time, or are not 
doing any civil-defense work ? 

General Zrecter. It is meager here and there. That is what we are 
trying our best to assist either by cooperation from our council or sug- 
gesting money from the Federal Government. After all, there are a 
great many States, and I am telling you this from memory, a great 
many States that cannot afford to put money into civil defense or they 
-an’t afford to put in 50 percent. Now, if some arrangement can be 
made where the Federal Government might be more helpful, I think 
it would help to back their status. 

Mr. Liescoms. Would this bill make it possible for the States that 
do not have an adequate civil-defense program to establish one? 

General Ziecier. Well, it would be very helpful because if you 
paid part of personnel or if you paid a greater part of communic ations 
and maintenance and all of those things' that go with your civil-defense 
effort, I think it would be extremely helpful. 

Then, too, isn’t it reasonable to suppose that the Congressmen from 
that area or some official from FCDA or a cadre from FCDA would 
go out on a sales program to sell the governor or the mayor or what 
have you, the great benefit of civil defense? I have a peculiar philos- 
ophy. I believe that if the Federal Government will provide funds 
for a community to assist in buying materials of all sorts, and this 
material lives with that particular community for 20 years, after all 
you have done something for your country. It has worked out excep- 
tionally well with me. 

I have approximately 55,000 people duly enrolled in my county. I 
have just been made deputy director under our State commission for 
the four western support counties and all of these finances flow 
through my office. We have actually spent, you understand, $2 mil- 
lion in civil-defense-effort money, and, of course, we get matching 
funds back. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What amount of matching funds do you get now 
from the Federal Government ? 

General Zircier. Fifty percent. 

Mr. Howrrretp. And that has to go toward equipment ? 

General Ziecier. Well, Mr. Holifield, it goes for all sorts of things. 
Here is my bible right here. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Under the law as presently written you are pro- 
hibited from using it for administrative expenses. 

General Zrecier. Oh, that is true. 

Now this started back in 1952, the type warning siren, fire radio 
rescue, fire pumpers, and again in 1953 we had to appropriate more 
money because they had insufficient to start. Police communications 
began training and education, radiological, and I could go on. That 
is a complete setup of money appropriated. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Speaking broadly, it is in the equipment field ? 

General Zrecier. That is true. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. And you are strongly in favor of Federal funds 
being made available for administrative purposes as well as for equip- 
ment ? 

General Zrecter. Well, yes; I am very strongly interested. 

Mr. Horrrierp. Would you be willing, as a State official, to have 
qualifications put around the expenditure of those funds which would 
insure that they are spent according to a set of standards to prevent 
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waste, to prevent inefficiency, and diversion of funds to projects other 
than those considered to be consistent with a master national plan in 
case it is established ? 

General Zrecter. Well, Mr. Holifield, I have been in public life for 
a long time and spent a lot of money, and I firmly believe in protect- 
ing and setting up a bulwark of just how this money shall be spent. 
Now, your procurement book as we call it, the M-25, sets up those 
rules and regulations, and any particular community—well, I won’t 
say that. That is a rather broad statement, but in our State we have 
to funnel our requests or projects through our State headquarters, 
through the region, and on to Battle Creek. So it is absolutely im- 
perative that every “t” and “i” has got to be taken care of. 

Mr. Horirretp. Are there any further questions of the gentleman ? 

Thank you very much, sir. We know you are anxious to get over 
to the Appropriations Committee, so we appreciate your appearance 
here. 

General Zircter. That is rather vital, too. 

Mr. Hotirre.p. We will excuse you. 

General Zreater. It has been awfully nice, Mr. Chairman, and 
ladies and gentlemen, to have had you listen to me. You know, I am 
sort of dedicated to civil defense. 

Mr. Houirietp. Our next witness also wishes to make a brief pres- 
entation. He is Dr. Albert Bellamy, from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. He is an old friend of ours and acquaintance 
and has been before the committee before. 

Dr. Bellamy, if you will come forward at this time, we will be glad 
to hear from you. I assume that you have studied our report and 
our bill, and we would be anxious to have your opinion of it from the 
background of your professional qualifications, which are well known 
to this committee. 

Dr. Bettamy. Very well, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ALBERT W. BELLAMY, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dr. Bettamy. My qualifications being known, I presume I need 
not restate them. 

Mr. Houirim.p. For the record, and we do have one new member 
on our committee, Congressman Minshall, from Ohio, who is seated 
next to you, whom you haven’t met before. It might be well for the 
record if you would explain your professional background. 

Dr. Bettamy. The name is Albert W. Bellamy. At the present 
time I am a professor of biochemistry, chairman of that department 
in the School of Medicine, University of California at Los Angeles. 

In 1946 I was a member of Operation Crossroads in the Pacific. 

Following that I had charge of a survey of the areas in New 
Mexico that were affected by the first bomb test there. We were 
studying such biological response as might be found in looking over 
the thousand or so square miles that were contaminated in slight 
degree by that first weapon test. 

At the present time 1 am also serving as a consultant to the atomic 
energy project at the University of California, and to the Division 
of Biology and Medicine of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
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Since 1946 we have been deeply concerned with the effects of nuclear 
weapons should we come to be on the receiving end. 

Broadly speaking, that was civil defense in those early days. 
Attention was directed early to the great disparity, as it has shown 
up later, in the amount of effort devoted to the development of w eapons 
as contrasted with learning to deal with the effects of weapons with 
this Nation on the receiving end. That is not to criticize the very 
necessary and very great effort that was put on weapons development 

early. It is to express great regret and concern that there has not 
been in recent years a judiciously equated amount of effort spent on 
the effects of weapons on the civilian population, on the total economy, 
on the Military Establishment as well. 

Now, coming here, Mr. Chairman, is no small privilege for me 
by reason of the extreme gratification felt in noting that the Congress 
through your committee and your chairmanship, sir, is taking a “sub- 
stantial and systematic interest in the specific area which I mentioned. 

It is particularly gratifying to note that in this proposed act, the 
bill which is before us, the vital significance not only of a strong 
military defense (which is enormously out of balance with non- 
military defense) but also the clean-cut recognition of civilian defense 
as a prime Federal responsibility, with appropriate participation 

of States, communities and individuals and recognition of the need 
for a strong professionally able and stable organization for dealing 
with our nonmilitary defenses. Clearly, I submit, there has been a 
hardheaded and realistic recognition that the human race has used 
the battlefield in trying to settle national quarrels throughout all of 
history, and with this the equally hardheaded realization that wish- 
ful thinking is not likely to ainiign that situation, certainly not in any 
p art of the future foreseeable to us, and therefore, as this committee 
1as recognized and well documented, the Nation should be prepared 
systematically and continuously for whatever may happen. 

That, sir, I take it is one reason for wishing to establish this organ- 
ization on a departmental basis. It was to me the hard logical reason 
for so doing. It has permanence and the promise of stability. 

Now, recognition of Federal responsibility for the national defense 
judiciously equated in all of its parts, together with a stable and pro- 
fessionally well- qualified organization, represents a very great step 
forward to preserving national ort Doubtless improvements 
can be suggested in this proposed act. At least changes are certain 
to be proposed. Personally I should like to see it enacted substan- 
tially as it is. 

At one time I had thought that a commission form of organization 
would be a little more likely to achieve professional competence and 
relative freedom from some types of political cross currents. Whether 
or not a commission form could achieve the stability that is needed is 
debatable, and I have no doubt the committee and its advisers have 
given that full consideration. 

Some adjustments certainly will be needed either in this proposed 
act or other existing acts in or rder to bring legislatively designed func- 
tions and responsibilities into harmony. “The revised Atomic E nergy 
Act is one of them where there are some places in the bill, I am sure 
known to you, where conflict could be created, not nearly as confusing, 
but troublesome, and in that respect not unlike some that the bill pro- 
poses to correct as between FCDA and another agency. 
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Mr. Howirteitp. You refer to the section which does not exclude the 
Atomic Energy Commission from the administrative function? 

Dr. Bettamy. That would be one point generally, sir. More spe- 
cifically, and as I recall it, subject to correction, the Commission has 
certain defined responsibilities with respect to safeguarding the health 
and welfare of people who are potentially or who can be exposed to 
radiation, for the development of instrumentation and for safeguard- 
ing against other weapon’s effects. 

I would not attempt at this time to spell them out because a con- 
sultant, sir, is a man who speaks his mind without committing any- 
body. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Well, we are cognizant of those sections, and we 
have therefore requested the Atomic Energy Commission to appear 
before this committee and testify. I am sure that they will testify 
on that point. 

As I have said before, this draft of legislation, of course, is sub- 
ject to remedial amendments, and anywhere that we can make our 
legislation stronger, we will certainly be open for suggestions. 

Dr. Bettamy. Well, I would be very sure of that. That has 
been self-evident throughout the entire hearings which preceded the 
preparation of this bill, and it is self-evident in the act itself, to me 
at least. 

It is gratifying to note that the proposed act emphasizes protective 
countermeasures, but it wisely leaves their development to a profes- 
sional staff. Now, certain of these countermeasures, shelters, for 
example, I believe have been discussed recently before you and I 
should not wish to add much to that. 

Mr. Houtrretp. This committee will not, of course, try to define 
the type of shelter or the engineering features. We feel that all of 
these details of shelters should be placed in the hands of the new 
department, and that they should consult with the best brains on that 
subject in engineering and chemistry and physics and other fields, 
and that they should have the responsibility of developing the 
proper kind of shelter. We have had different suggestions made to 
the committee, but the committee itself feels that this is a field where 
experts should confer and come up with a solution. 

Dr. Betiamy. All right, sir. In that context, I am quite content 
to note that the important part of it has been recognized, and that is 
the absolute necessity of some form of shelter for reducing casualties 
quite regardless of other helpful countermeasures that might be 
adopted and which in some cases will be necessary, but the recogni- 
tion of that phase of the need is the important part. Implementation 
of it, as the chairman has pointed out, is almost a matter of course 
once the need is established. 

Now, also in that context, I would suggest for your consideration 
this thought. A good deal has been accomplished at the State and 
county and city levels by way of organizational planning, by way 
of determining what resources are available both personnel and ma- 
terial and stockpiling, but, sir, I submit that for operational planning 
and the creation of an operating organization all of our State func- 
tions, city and county planning for operational purposes have been 
essentially sterile and must necessarily continue to be sterile unless 
and until we have a Federal structure of a plan into which these lo- 
cal operating plans can fit. 
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As the general who just sat here emphasized, the problem is na- 
tional. It is not primarily local. That perhaps has been the most 
discouraging feature of 4 long years in the State of California in 
trying to create an operating Tadiological safety organization. We 
had no anchors to tie it to. “It became localized, and in that respect 
inadequate. We think it is pretty good. Actually with the chips 
down its functioning could be very limited. 

Now, I think questions of great ‘cost will be raised, but again, this 
is hardly the time or place to discuss that part of it. I would sug- 
gest simply that where national survival is involved that operation 
will be measured much less by dollars than it will be cents (sense). 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Thank you very much. I think that last is a very 


good statement. I suppose you gave a double meaning to the word 
“cents” there. 


Dr. Bretiamy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Well, we need more s-e-n-s-e on this and probably 
less consideration of c-e-n-t-s. 

Dr. Brtiamy. Precisely. 

Mr. Horirrmrp. Are there any questions of Dr. Bellamy ? 

Mr. Kircorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say again—as I think 
the committee did individually and collectively in Los Angeles—we 
are very much indebted to you for the testimony you gave us there 
and we very much appreciate your coming back for this further evalua- 
tion. 

Dr. Betiamy. I learned more from the committee and its report 
than it learned from me. 

Mr. Kireorr. A great deal of our report, I believe, was tied 
down by your testimony. 

Mr. Horirretp. I wonder if I could ask, Dr. Bellamy, whether in 
your experience with the Atomic Energy Commission you can advise 
the committee as to the state of their own readiness to protect installa- 
tions of personnel from enemy attack. 

Dr. Bertamy. Within the framework of defining a consultant as I 
just did, yes, I will answer that question. I think you referred to 
the various installations of the Commission around the country, na- 
tional laboratories and those of its contractors. I will say that aside 
from local accidents, for which they are very well prepared to deal, 
if something happened to a reactor, that is tightly planned, but for 
a war-caused emergency the capability of these installations is sub- 
stantially that of any other community in the whole Nation. 

Mr. Hourrretp. From visiting these establishments, I can certain- 
ly say that I think you are correct in your statement that there has 
been a failure to face up to these pr oblems on the part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, just as there has been on the part of every other 
department of Government, and, of course, of the Congress itself. 
We are all equally guilty of not facing up to the real problems of 
warfare in the nuclear weapon age. 

Dr. Betnamy. I think that is correct, sir. And somewhere related 
to the cost of adequate operational plans and implementation, the 
taxpayers are no longer unaware of a curious incongruity. We spent, 
as we must, an enormous amount of money to support our active 
defenses. That goes without saying. Now that will mean to me as a 
taxpayer and the people to w hom I have talked somebody thinks that 
the risk of attack is great enough to warrant the cost and effort of 
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strong defenses. Then he looks at the systematic preparation of non- 
military defenses and notes that relatively very little implemented 
attention is given to it. So he says, “Now, if the risk of attack is not 
great enough to warrant civilian prepar ation, just what is going on?” 

I think it is self-evident that the kind of disaster we talk about, 
should war come, is just as great a military disaster as it is a civ ilian 
disaster. 

Now, that terriffic imbalance is not going unnoticed, but whether 
somebody is going to pay more attention to dollars and cents in that, 
1 don’t know. 

Mr. Howirietp. Well, it is our hope, Dr. Bellamy, that the work of 
this committee will bring to fruition some solution of this imbal- 
ance that you mentioned. 

We appreciate very much your testimony. If there are no further 
questions, we will excuse you. Thank you, sir. 

Our next witness is Mr. Sherley Ewing, who is the Maryland civil- 
defense director, and I understand that you are representing the 
Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors. 

Mr. Ewing, will you have a seat in the witness chair and will you 
give the committee your background and explain to us what consti- 
tutes the member ship of the Association of State and Territorial Civil 
Defense Directors. We will be glad to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF SHERLEY EWING, DIRECTOR, MARYLAND CIVIL 
DEFENSE AGENCY, AND CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTORS 


Mr. Ewinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am 
Sherley Ewing, the State civil-defense director of Maryland, and I 
also am chairman of the legislative committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors, which con- 
stitutes all of the 48 State directors, the director of the District of 
Columbia, which for most purposes we look at as a State but is also a 
city, and the Territories of Alaska, Samoa, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. Now, let me question you on this point. Is this 
an active organization? Do you have an active membership from all 
of the States and the Territories? 

Mr. Ewrne. It is a very active organization, sir. It started in 1950 
when there was an association of the Northeastern States and the 
Western States, and then in 1951 we got together as a National and 
Territorial organization. We meet as a national body at least twice 
a year for usually about a 3-day meeting. 

Mr. Horirrerp. And you do have representation from each of the 
States ? 

Mr. Ewine. Actually our attendance at those meetings usually runs 
in the neighborhood of 45, 46, or 47, counting States and Territories. 

We have never been a terribly aggressive organization in our effec- 
tiveness, but we are a very unified organization. We have all thrashed 
out and discussed these ‘problems in open meetings, committee meet- 
ings, and we have even changed some of our own minds at times on 


the basis of those discussions, which in this field is quite an achieve- 
ment. 
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I am appearing today, sir, to represent our president, who is Col. 
Arthur M. Sheets, the director of the State of Oregon, and is the 
president of our national association. He is very regretful that he 
was unable to get East after hearing of this meeting. However, I 
have a brief statement here, which I would like to go in the record from 
Colonel Sheets. 

When I heard from Mr. Brewer last week, I drafted this and circu- 
larized it among the members of our legislative committee and to 
Colonel Sheets himself, and I either heard back approval from them or 
I am assuming approval because I didn’t hear anything to the contrary. 

(The statement of Colonel Sheets follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Cot. ARTHUR M. SHEETS, DrrREcTOR, Civ. DEFENSE OF OREGON, AND 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
DIRECTORS 


The National Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors, 
representing all 48 States, the Territories of Alaska, American Samoa, Canal 
Zona Government, Guam, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and the District 
of Columbia, is very appreciative of being invited to testify concerning this bill, 
the purpose and provisions of which are so very important to the civil-defense 
programs within the States and Territories for which we are responsible. We 
also want to take this opportunity to express to the subcommittee our apprecia- 
tion of the past help rendered to civil defense by the conduct of the extensive 
hearings and the development of the committee’s report. 

The association, since its inception has gone on record in favor of an increased 
emphasis on civil defense at the national level as evidenced by the intent of this 
legislation. We have continually pointed out to the appropriate Federal agencies 
and authorities that an undue burden of responsibility was being placed upon 
the State and local governments and that there was need for a more unified, 
coordinated program on all matters affecting civil defense at the national level. 

Unfortunately our last national meeting took place before the precise terms 
of this legislation were available and when the possible legislative program of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administrator was not completely firm and final. 
Accordingly, I as the current president of the association do not feel that we 
should comment specifically on particular provisions at this time. However, the 
executive committee of the association is planning to meet the latter part of 
February after which we would be better able to express to the subcommittee 
the combined and considered opinion of all our members. Several of our mem- 
bers representing different regions of the country will be in Washington during 
the week of March 4 and if we could possibly be heard again at that or any sub- 
sequent time we feel that the varying shades of viewpoint expressed would be 
helpful to the Congress in considering this bill or any other civil-defense 
legislation. 

We can say at this or any future time that we are unanimously in accord with 
the broad objective of the bill—a strengthening of civil defense to be achieved 
primarily through increasing and consolidating the Federal effort. The methods 
of achieving that objective are matters of importance upon which officials at 
all levels of government necessarily have different views and place different 
degrees of emphasis based upon our differing problems. Early in March we 
hope to have the opportunity to present to you, either by written statement or 
in open hearings, consensus of opinion, as unified as can be achieved among 
conscientious men and women sincerely devoted to the cause of such a compli- 
cated program. 





Mr. Ewrna. I might say for the record sir, that I have been con- 
nected with the Maryland civil-defense program since the fall of 1950, 
when I was deputy director under my predecessor and then succeeded 
him in the fall of 1952 as the director upon his death. 

Since that time we have had what we feel is an aggressive and yet 
modest program in the State of Maryland. 

On behalf of the association, I would like to elaborate a little bit on 
this statement. I hope coming after the brief statements that have 
been submitted you do not expect me to make an extended statement, 
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sir. It will be just as brief as theirs. However, this cold piece of 
paper I don’t think expresses the true appreciation and gratitude that 
we have for the work that has been gone into by this committee. 

All of us have studied and restudied your report. I am sure that 
the vast majority of us have read substantial portions of the testimony. 

The evidence, the opinions, and the thoughts expressed in those 
documents have been immeasurable assistance to us in planning and 
developing our program. 

The whole idea of the increased emphasis on civil defense stems 
down into our State and local governments. I can illustrate it in this 
way, sir. I never appear at a ‘budget hearing in the State legislature 
that I am not asked what is the Federal Government doing. There has 
been an earnest and a sincere and a helpful program by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator, but to explain that to the State legisla- 
ture is largely talk of technical assistance, of coordination, of a certain 
amount of financial assistance, and frankly, sir, they are not necessar- 
ily terribly impressed and therefore do not see the need of a particular 
emphasis at the State level in a program which obviously has so many 
Federal aspects to it. 

I was at a budget hearing yesterday and the same question came up. 
I pointed most strenuously to the work of your committee and this 
legislation which is being seriously considered by one of the most 
important committees of Congress. I only wish I had been able to say 
that the legislation had been passed. 

I am not guaranteeing the success of my budget, sir. You know our 
problems. But I do want to emphasize that in this brief statement, 
while perhaps we have not been able to go into the specifics of your 
legislation, sir, we have considered these problems. We have debated 
them in our association meetings. We have discussed them. I feel 
that pretty generally we are practically unanimously in accord with 
many of the details. 

I know we are unanimously in accord with the general objective of 
your legislation and with the way you are going about it, but we feel 
that the methods of achieving those objectives are so important that 
while we have discussed them on the basis of your recommendations in 
your report and we have discussed them as theory, we would like to 
discuss them in the light of specific legislative enactments and then 
come back to you at some later date, sir, if we may, or file a written 
statement with you so that you will then have a considered and general 
consensus of opinion of the members of this association. 

I think unless you have some further questions about the association 
and its activities sir, and if you haven’t I am through with that part of 
it, and if you have the time, insofar as I can divorce myself from being 
a member of the national association, I would like to make a few com- 
ments on behalf of myself and Governor McKeldin. 

Mr. Houirretp. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ewrnea. I would like to say at the outset that not only has the 
program in Maryland received a terrific amount of help whenever 
necessary from your colleague, Mr. Garmatz, but all of Maryland’s 
Representatives and Senators have been very helpful. 

Mr. Ho.irievp. I would like to say that Mr. Garmatz informs me 
he has to attend the Merchant Marine Committee this morning, of 
which he is one of the members, or he would be here this morning to 
hear these kind words. 
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Mr. Ewine. I saw him over the weekend, sir, and he told me he 
probably would not be able to be here, but he has been tremendously 
helpful to us in Maryland. 

The Governor made an aggressive civil-defense program a part of 
his State policy immediately upon his inauguration. A large part of 
his inaugural address was aimed at civil defense, and he “requested 
a bond issue of the State legislature of $214 million to finance all civil- 
defense purposes. We got that approved in the amount of a million 
dollars. We used a very small part of it for administrative expenses 
the first year, and then the balance of it went into matching funds 
and acquisitions where matching funds were not applicable and pro- 
grams and so forth. 

Then our administrative and operating budget as a State agency 
has gone along so that it has averaged about $90,000 over the past 6 
fiscal years. We seem to be fairly well jelled at an administrative 
budget of slightly over $100,000. My request for this year is $31 
less than last year’s request of one-hundred-and-nine-thousand-and- 
some-odd dollars. 

Over the course of that 6 years $1,100,000 of State funds have gone 
into the matching funds program, with certain minor exceptions where 
there were acquisitions and programs that we felt warranted a sort 
of a capital expenditure like that where the matching funds from 
the Federal Government were not available. On the whole that has 
been done so that the total cost of the equipment, in other words, 
that $1,100,000 represents pretty close approximately to $4 million 
worth of equipment. 

We have divided the financial liability there so that basically tne 
cost was divided 50 percent Federal Government, 25 percent to State 
government, and 25 percent to local government. There have been 
variations of that. Certain things, for instance, these emergency 
hospitals, of which the State required 20, it seemed like something 
that would be of no use in any possible minor disaster and therefore 
ought to be a responsibility bought entirely by State and Federal 
funds and stockpiled in 1 strategic location for use throughout the 
State as they might be needed. But, on the other hand, certain parts 
of the warning system, where we felt that the cities and metropolitan 
areas had a more definite obligation to provide that service to their 
citizens, we perhaps asked the localities for a larger share than 25 
percent. 

Now, the program as it has developed and jelled we are trying to 
hold it at 50, 25 and 25 percent, so that everybody has a stake in it ‘and 
that everybody assumes a part of the responsibility. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We have provided on page 14 of section (14) the 
following language: 

(14) assist State and local civil-defense organizations by contributing funds 
for personnel and administrative expenses and for purchase of equipment, sup- 
plies, training devices, and other civil-defense requirements, under such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

Our reasons for providing that language basically was that we 
realized that there would be many different situations where there were 
different conditions of target priorities and different conditions of 
hazard and different costs of preventive action. 
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We have allowed a latitude there to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment to negotiate with the States on the basis of their problems, and, 
also, of course, including their financial capability. 

Now, would you in general say that approach was correct, or would 
you say that there should be some rigid formula written into the 
legislation ? 

“Mr. E winG. If you, sir, would leave out that phrase—and now I am 
getting "way out over my head. 

Mr. Houirretp. That is all right. 

Mr. Ewrna. I am getting into intergovernmental problems of which 
I feel I have learned a great deal in several years of civil defense, be- 

cause we get into many, but if you would leave out that phrase Sin- 
ability of the States to pay. 

Mr. Houirrerp. That was in my comment. That wasn’t in the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Ewrna. Well, if that is left out of it, I agree with you, sir, for 
this reason, or as an example, Maryland is somewhere around 24th in 
population in the United States. We do contribute a fairly good share 
to the total Federal tax, probably not extremely high on a total basis 
or even on a per capita basis, but taking the percentage of critical 
target area population, and without even figuring in the fact we are 
bordering the Nation’s Capital, which is limited by its exit to the 
bridges across the Potomac River, we are about the 11th in the country, 
taking that as a criterion of our problem. 

That has put a pretty big burden on the State of Maryland. We 
have never been a State of big government or of expensive government, 
and yet I feel that having gone through the crucible, shall I say, of 
battling the development of the program with the executive part of 
the Government and with the legislative part of the Government we 
have developed a program whic h financially and emphasizewise and 
everything else, I feel carries its weight through the St: te. 

Mr. Houtrretp. My remarks, of course, were not criticism at all of 
the State of Maryland, and they were not directed specifically to the 
State of Maryland but to the general approach, because our legisla- 
tion is national in scope, and we recognize that each State does have 
its peculiar problems of priority as a target area and also its geo- 
grahical and physical properties and many other problems. My ques- 
tion to you was, do you believe that the legislative approach, looking 
at it from a national standpoint, should be one of giving latitude to 
the administrator of the program rather than an attempt on our part 
to write in a formula which might be a mathematical formula but 
might ap ply with inequity to many of the different areas ? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes: I wholeheartedly concur with you. What I was 
leading up to was this, and I want it to be very clear that I am speak- 
ing as a very minority on this particular question. We voted in our 
association on this particular issue, and I have so much respect for my 
colleagues in my association that I would not want to have this taken 
in any way asa repudi: ition of our position, but we voted at one meet- 
ing, as I remember it, on this question of matching funds or contribu- 
tions for administrative expenses, and the funny thing, the little State 
of Maryl: a and the big State of Texas were the only two dissenting 
voices. I do know that my colleague in the State of Vi irginia feels 
the same way. 
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I feel that on the personnel and administrative expenses that we 
are nowhere near ready in civil defense to know what these standards 
should be. I agree that we have to have these standards. 

Mr. Hoxirterp. Don’t you agree further that those standards would 
have to be set by the Federal Government on the basis of their over- 
all responsibility for a national program ? 

Mr. Ewine. Yes, sir; exactly, and as long as we are sort of discuss- 
ing it here and it is understood that we are in a discussing frame of 
mind, sir, I can foresee this: You take a Federal agency, , and there 
are many parts of this civil defense program in which a particular 
section is vitally interested, and I can foresee setting up the standards 
for a State effort in this thing. The man who is interested in the 
police service in Battle Creek, naturally he will say, “Why, this 
program can’t be developed in the States unless in each State there is 
at least a full-time man working on the police problem, and he has 
to be a man of qualifications, of | experience in the police.” And the 
fire people are going to say the same thing, the welfare people, and so 
on down the line, and all of a sudden, whether I like it or not, I am 
going to have a much bigger staff than I think is necessary. 

We have a staff of 7 men besides myself and 7 clerical and adminis- 
trative help, and everybody in that staff wears somewhere between 
2 and 5 separate hats as they develop some knowledge of civil defense 
and some knowledge of its interrelated fields. Under the standards 
of employment generally in the Federal Government I would never 
get away with that. 

I fear that until we know, until we have had several years of 
experience and we know what the administrative costs should be, 

taking into consideration the different factors and based on a per- 
centage of population or percentage of problem, whatever it is, until 
we have a clear idea of what those standards are, let us all fight out 
our own problems and make those States that feel they can’t afford 
it, make them see where they are not living up to their national obliga- 
tion and step into the program. 

Sir, that is basically the policy we have followed in the State, where 
counties have perhaps not done all they should for survival defense. 
If we had jumped in and dumped State effort or State funds into 
those counties, I feel that they and the rest of the counties and Balti- 
more City would have looked to that for the entire future and we 
would have simply had a centralized State effort, which would never 
have had the possibility of getting to the type of or ganization which 
I think we need. 

I would like to say, sir, as you well know, the very fine director of 
Baltimore City is here in the room as an observer today, and if I say 
anything that perhaps represents a conflict of interest between the 
State and the city governments I am quite sure that Colonel Milani 
will tell me and teli you so, but our policies basically on the develop- 
ment of this program have been entirely the same. 

Mr. Hoxrrieip. Well, now, on the legislation itself, do you care to 
comment on the legislation from the standpoint of your study of it? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. Right along on this same section I would like 
to explain a little further a question that you asked General Ziegler, 
sir, about matching funds only being for equipment. That was true 
in the past, sir. T hat is gradually lightening up in favor of the States 
and localities. 
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Now, in a sense we can get matching funds for what I call pro- 
grams, particularly in training and public information. That really 
is making a contribution to our administrative expenses. Now, those 
are the types of things I feel that the Federal Government should do, 
because we know and we are beginning to learn at least, or have some 
idea of what the training should be, and what the types of training 
and types of people we get, and we can set up programs which will 
be fairly standard and worthwhile throughout the country. We 
know the problems of public information, and we can set standards 
which will be fair to all of the country and will help the States that 
have lagged, if that is the word, and will not penalize the States who 
have gone ahead in the early phase. 

I can go back, sir, and make a few comments on the bill solely 
on my own, sir, as the director of Maryland, and as the direct repre- 
sentative of the Governor. 

In line with the general policies that I have been saying, I perhaps 
question the advisability _of using the words “primary responsibility 
of Federal Government” as opposed to the possibility of using the 
words “joint responsibility.” 

I feel that that is somewhat a problem of semantics on the one 
hand, but perhaps we can, as you hold these hearings, we can call it a 
responsibility of all three levels of government and come a little 
closer to defining the exact responsibility of each level. I would 
like that as a suggestion, sir, to this committee. 

[ certainly concur, and I am sure that you will find that all people 
in civil defense concur in your statement tha‘ it is essentially a non- 
military function. 

One of the first acts of Governor McKeldin when he came in was— 
our original act placed civil defense under the adjutant general. One 
of his first acts was to make it directly responsible to the Governor, 
not that it couldn’t be done well under the adjutant general, not that 
it was not being done well, but to primarily emphasize it in the pub- 
lic’s mind as a civilian and nonmilitary function of government. 

I personally concur in your recommendation of Cabinet rank for 
the Administrator. 

I certainly concur in the specific provisions regarding the military 
liaison committee, and the idea of a scientific advisory board. 

We have had excellent relations with the chief of the Maryland Mil- 
itary District. I don’t have to worry about any of the problems of 
coordination with the umpteen military activities in the State of Mary- 
land. He handles all that for me. 

I would like to suggest that in your specifically mentioned mem- 
bership of your advisory council some thought be given to some word- 
ing which will indicate a rural interest serving on that committee. 

[ don’t know whether that is included within the general public or 
not, but the farmers as such have such a stake in this program them- 
selves that I think they should be specifically mentioned on that ad- 
visory committee along with industry, along with the military, and 
so forth. 

{ am sure, sir, that all of the State directors will thank you most 
heartily for the provision that there shall be a national plan, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense and appropriate State 
and local officials. We have been asking for that for a long time. 
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Again, in section 202 (14), I think that where you are talking 
about the resumption and continuity of the economy and so forth, 
that food production would merit a specific mention in there. 

The definition of a potential target area by an authority higher 
than the State and local gov ernments is an absolute must, sir. I can 
illustrate that. Take the District of Columbia as an area, and we 
have a metropolitan part of Maryland here. We have been talking 
and planning about that ever since I can remember, and for some 
purposes we talk about the metropolitan area. For other purposes 
we talk about 10 miles from the White House. For other purposes we 
talk about 20 miles from Ground Zero, or 15 miles from the zero mile- 
stone. But granted you have an appropriate warning time and you 
plan to evacuate, what is the area that you are going to evacuate? 
Tet’s say, for example, it might take as much as 6 hours to evacuate. 
To save the greatest percentage of the people in downtown Wash- 
ington, you could perhaps understand that somebody might be told 
that they would be better off if they stayed downtown for 6 hours, 
but I could not possibly recommend that to the citizens of Silver 
Spring out on the outskirts of the town, if we held them back from 
that warning for some long period. 

Just pulling figures out of the air as an illustration, sir, I am not 
saying those are the plans or not or anything else. I am talking in 
theory and using figures. 

That is why we have to have a defined area as this is the target 
area within which you can then persuade the people the greater 
percentage of them are going to be safe if they either take ‘shelter 
or evacuate or whatever the action is depending upon the circum- 
stances, but if you don’t know what the boundary of that is you 
can’t sell them on the idea that they should follow your recommended 
activities. That is why that is terribly important to us. 

Mr. Hortrretp. For your information, we have had testimony be- 
fore us that this language is completely obsolete; that there is no 
such thing as a target area in the United States under the impact of 
nuclear weapons, and this comes from people who have made an in- 
tensive study of weapon effects. There was testimony before our 
committee yesterday indicating that in this age of widespread radio- 
activity from, say, 100 megaton-range bombs the whole Nation is a 
target, period. So you might chew on that a little while in your 
spare moments. 

Mr. Ewrne. I have checked on that one, sir, and if that becomes 
accepted national policy then a great deal of our plans and thinking 
will have to go. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. Now, that doesn’t mean that you can’t have local 
organizational responsibility, by any means. 

Mr. Ewrne. No, sir. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. It is just a matter of adapting our thinking a little 
further from geographical lines and political lines to weapon effect 
lines. 

The suggestion has been made that there be a substitution of lan- 
guage in that particular section to “construct group shelters in con- 
gested population areas and make appropriate plans.” It is the 
population that you are planning to save and not the city or county 
lines. 
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Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir; it wouldn’t change any of the fundamentals. 
{ am saying it would have to change some of the details of our plans 
as we propose them. 

Now, sir, I also would like to question in section 202 (12) the 
authorization to the Federal Government to establish local offices and 
civil defense organizational arrangements. I am again fearing over- 
extending the Federal responsibilities down into “something below 
some kind of area for overall responsibility. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question if I 
may. 

Now, I want to understand, Do you consider one of the fundamentals 
in Maryland that if the county doesn’t care to save itself Maryland 
doesn’t have any obligation ? 

Mr. Ewrna. I think the State has a terrific obligation, but I don’t 
think that the obligation is going to be fulfilled necessarily by the 
State saying, “All r ight ; the Governor of Maryland is going to appoint 
a director, and the State legislature is going to appropriate funds, 
and that man is going to go down there into that county and organize 
the appropriate civil defense effort,” because I know my State. This 
may not be true throughout the country. The local people know what 
they should do, what they can do, and how they are going to do it. 

Mr. Howiririp. Let’s wait a minute on that last statement. 

Will you proceed ¢ 

Mrs. GrirFirHs. I would like to say to you that our whole theory 
is that the local people have no conception of the problem. Do you 
mean that in Maryland, for instance, they would be aware of testi- 
mony like we received yesterday, that every building and the streets 
and so forth and so on would have to be hosed, and are they now 
prepared to do it when testimony was to us that there wasn’t a place 
in the United States that was prepared to do it? 

Mr. Ew1ne. No; I don’t believe there is a place in the United States 
that is prepared to do it, and that would go to our largest cities. 

Mrs. GrirrirHs. But if they don’t do it, they don’t just kill them- 
selves; the people in the next county are going to be killed. 

Mr. Ewrne. But who is going to do that work of hosing down the 
streets ¢ 

Mrs. Grirrirus. That is what we are asking you now. 

Isn’t the Federal Government obligated not only to tell them of 
the danger, but to organize it and to “supply the money so they can 
do it? 

Mr. Ewrne. But all the Federal Government is going to do is 
come down to them and say, “Now, there are no spare reserves of citi- 
zens in the United States of America who are Federal employees and 
nobody else. You get your firemen and you do this.” 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Ewrnc. Who is going to do the work ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What we are suggesting is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment set up an organization and supply the money, show you the 
plans and get to work, but are you saying to us that at the present 
time you are not for the Federal Government supplying the money ? 
You are not for the Federal Government showing them how to 
organize it ? 

Mr. Ewrne. IT am for the Federal Government showing how te 
organize it, 
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Mrs. Grirrirus. Even though it includes sending in a director? 

Mr. Ewrne. I personally would be opposed to a paid Federal em- 
ployee trying to establish a local civil defense organization. _ 

Mr. Houirrecp. What would you like to have? Would you like to 
have a letter from the Director telling you how to do these things? 

Mr. Ewrna. No, sir; I would like to have the weight of a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government behind the program stronger than 
an organization which in spite of the Herculean efforts of the present 
Administrator is somewhat low on the totem pole in the hierarchy of 
the Federal agencies. 

Mr. Houirretp. Let’s go into this problem. I suppose you have 
county agricultural agents in Maryland; do you not? 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hotirrecp. They are Federal employees; are they not ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. They have a Federal function and responsibility 
including, of course, cooperation with your local people. Also, Gov- 
ernment money is expended for crop support, for tobacco support, 
and other things in your State. Do you mean to tell this committee 
that you would want the Federal Government to deny itself the re- 
quired administrative help whether they were assigned to areas in 
your State or any other State, to follow a federally planned program 
and a federally financed program, with supporting facilities and sup- 
porting people, as we do in the school lunch program, and as we have 
in the Federal highway program, and as we have in the agricultural 
program and public health program and other programs in which the 
Federal Government expends money ? 

Mr. Ewine. There are two differences, sir, that I see, as applied 
to those types of activities and what we are talking about. One, they 
have a definite day to day operational activity and responsibility. 
The farmer’s problems are just as current today as they are going 
to be, just as important to him today as they are going to be at some 
indefinite date in the future. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Do you mean to tell this committee because the 
civil defense function might be a changing function and because of 
the introduction of new technologies and new weapons and new 
capacities to offend and defend that there should not be some follow- 
up on the program to assist the local communities with the knowledge 
which can only come from Federal sources ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I agree with you, sir, that we need the assistance, but 
I say that in a program which basically is being developed to go into 
operation at some date in the future, which none of us can foresee, 
and therefore depends, unless we are going to build up the most tre- 
mendous overload of full-time paid people that you could possibly 
conceive of standing by for some emergency, and depends on volun- 
teer cooperation of governmental agencies, of individuals, of organized 
groups. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Don’t all Federal programs depend on volunteer 
cooperation? Doesn’t the farm program and the road program and 
the school lunch program depend upon voluntary cooperation on 
the part of State groups? ' 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir; but they are working on problems that have 
tangible benefits today for the farmers and others. 
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Mr. Hortrtetp. These are going to become tangible, too, if we have a 
civil defense in America. We are going to have tangible solutions as 
to what is an area which has hitherto been intangible. 

Mr. Ewrne. I can’t quite accept, sir, that it has been entirely intan- 
gible. 

Mrs. Grirrirus. What do you consider the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force ? 

Mr. Ewrne. I consider them the active defense. 

Mrs. Grrrirus. Well, they are not defending everyday, are they? 
I mean, you just need them in case of emergency. 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right, but we are certainly not going to build 
up an army of paid people to go into operation for civil defense, are 
we? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. Let me tell you, I asked General Twining, and he 
specifically replied that it was perfectly conceivable that in case of a 
hydrogen attack that 100,000 civilians could die. 

Mr. Ho.iriew. 100 million? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. No, 100,000 in proportion to 1 man on a military 
mission, 100,000 to 1. Aren't you for trying to save the civilians? 

Mr. Ewrne. I have been working somewhere in the neighborhood of 
50 or 60 hours a week for 5 years on that problem. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Ewing, I suggest that you draft legislative lan- 
guage, you and your group, as you ‘feel should be applied to this bill 
and ‘submit it to us and we will be very glad to consider it. 

Mr. Ewine. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Minsuau. I, just being a new member of the committee, maybe 
I am going to ask a very fundamental and basic question, but it has 
been brought to my attention many times, and my good colleague has 
advised me that these signs you have on the highways, ze his highway 
reserved for military traffic ‘only in time of emergency,” are they still 
in effect or what is the status of those signs? 

Mr. Ewrne. The signs are part of a program to establish a network 
of roads and highways in the State of Maryland which in the event of a 
civil defense emergency might have to be used for specific purposes. 
They were planned in this way, sir. 

The military was asked to designate if the bomb fell or if war started 
what are the highways that you feel you might have to use, and nat- 
urally while you were using them at that time deny their access to the 
civilians. They design: ted those highways. A committee of traffic 

control experts then said, now, in addition to those there ought to be 

other highways which could be used to bring aid into stricken areas, 
which could be used to keep interstate commerce going around the prob- 
able target areas, and which is the minimum amount of highway which 
we feel could be effectively controlled, so that people would know in 
advance that if they were simply sightseers or simply going to find 
out what happened to Aunt Susie, they should stay ‘off. those high- 
ways. 

Obviously if the highway is sitting there and is not being used for 
a convoy of ambulances or’a convoy of military vehicles, nobody will 
stop anybody from going up and down it as much as he wants. 

Mr. Minsuatx. Are these routes still in effect? Are they still valid 
routes contemplated to be used in time of emergency ? 

Mr. Ewrne. They might be, sir. 
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Mr. Minsnati. What is the fact; are they or aren’t they ? 

Mr. Ew1ve. You will have to tell me what the particular emergency 
is before I could tell you whether the road would be closed. 

Mr. MrinsHaxt. I presume they are going to be used in time of 
attack on this country. 

Mr. Ewrne. That is right, sir. They were planned originally for 
the use after the attack so that people could be taken out of the target 
areas or assistance could be brought in, or so that interstate com- 
merce could keep on going in trucks around the areas which we were 
told would be assumed to be damaged. 

Mr. Minsnacry. Are all of the States in uniform agreement on these 
signs still marking routes? 

Mr. Ewina. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minswau. I have heard it rumored that these routes are not in 
existence anymore, that the plan has been changed, and that these 
signs are merely up there because you don’t have the funds to take 
them down. 

Mr. Ewine. No, sir. 

Naturally, as you have turned to more emphasis on the evacuation 
problem, the signs as presently understood by the public certainly are 
perhaps misleading, but we have tried with every means at our dis- 
posal of informing the people that obviously if an evacuation is 
ordered every possible route ought to be used, and the only change that 
we would need to make on these signs would be probably to put up 
signs at certain distances from the target areas saying, “In the event of 
an evacuation, all of this from here to here would be one way out.” 

Mr. MrinsHati. You don’t honestly feel those signs are going to 
channel people off of those particular routes, do you, in time of emer- 
ge ne y. 

Mr. Ewrne. I feel that the public was entitled to the information as 
to what those highways might be, very definitely. 

Mr. Mrxsmatt. I have seen firsthand in the last war when people 
get shot at they don’t care anything about a sign; they just want to 
get out of the way. 

Mr. Ewrne. I agree with you 100 percent. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t know that we would have the enforcement personnel to enforce 
them. I think you will notice our signs very deliberately use the 
words “may be.” That would depend on the situation and necessarily 
it would de pend on the ability actually to effect such an order. It 
would depend upon the temper of the people in following such an 
order, but the idea of putting the signs up was to do as much as we 
possibly could to inform the public that there might have to be such 
plans put into effect, and they as the public were entitled to know. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, I recall some testimony that we re- 
ceived on this subject during the past year. Highways which orig- 
inally were posted with signs to the effect th: it they may be closed, are 
now included in evacuation route plans, are they not ? 

Mr. Ewine. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The situation then is that you are putting out infor- 
mation that a particular highway will be an evacuation route, and yet 
the public reading the signs will think the highway may be closed. 
So there is complete ¢ onfusion in the people’s mind. There has been 
testimony to the effect that the signs are obsolete at the present time 
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and that new signs should be posted on highways to conform with the 
evacuation plans. 

Mr. Ewrne. Obviously if an evacuation is recommended, every 
vehicle that takes part in that evacuation is a civil defense vehicle. 
Nobody would attempt to so identify it with some kind of pennant or 
card or anything else because if you identified that many everybody 
would be identified and your identification such as was needed would 
be of no use, but when somebody comes to me and tells me that there is 
ready to implement a true evacuation plan of a given area and a solid 
one and one which all of us have confidence could work, and if we 
have reasonable assumptions, not promises, from the Federal Govern- 
ment as to the amount of warning time which we might except, then 
at that time, sir, we will change the signs to make them more clearly 
applicable to an evacuation problem. 

They were originally and basically set up to solve a problem of 
primarily : after the attack. We still are in no position to say that 
according to the assumptions the Federal Government gives us in 
order to base our plans that we have more reasonable hope of a long 
enough warning to have an evacuation. In other words, we are still 
in the position of the more probable thing of the attack prior to an 
evacuation, and therefore a network of this would be of more value 
to us than one primarily for evacuation, which is one of the tools which 
you might use. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Mr. E wing, the Chair notes that in your remarks 
and also in your written presentation here that you ask for an oppor- 
tunity to present a written statement after the meeting of your asso- 
ciation later on. 

Mr. Ewrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirtetp. That will be granted. You may contact the staff 
and submit any statement later on. We cannot promise you to hold 
the printing of the hearing open for an indefinite period of time, but 
I would say that it is my opinion that we won’t close the entrance of 
statements possibly until the middle of March, at least to the middle 
of March, so that should give you time. 

Mr. Ewrne. I would like to mention personally section 504 (5) 
where the Federal civil defense may assume control and operation of 
any local government when requested by its duly elected or appointed 
chief executive. I question, sir, the advisability of doing that for a 
local government unless that has been channeled through and received 
approval of the responsible State government. 

Mr. Hortrretp. You are aware, of course, that the existing act pro- 
vides emergency powers similar to that to the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ewrna. Yes, sir, but also they have stuck me with the primary 
responsibility for it, sir. 

Mr. Howirreip. Well, we will take note of your suggestions on that. 
Are there any other suggestions you have? 

Mr. Ewrne. No, sir. 

I thank the committee very much for its time, and I only hope I 
have been somewhat helpful to you. 

Mr. Honirrerp. Thank you, sir. 

I notice that Captain Mandelkorn is in the room. 

Captain Mandelkorn, I have asked you to appear this morning for 
a brief statement of clarification, which the chairman doesn’t feel 
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is actually necessary, because I have carefully read your transcript 
for yesterday, and on pages 63 and 64 I think you made your position 
completely clear. However, an item was carried on one of the news 
agency ticker tapes last night which had the following statement in it: 

Speaking of the Naval Radiological Laboratory’s testimony yesterday, they 


estimate that the shelters would cost about as much to build as is spent each 
year on national defense. The national defense budget for the next 10 years 


is $38 billion. 

This particular report is, of course, completely inaccurate. There 
was no such testimony before the committee yesterday. Unfortunately 
it was picked up by a news commentator, I understand, although I 
didn’t hear it, and was broadcast throughout the Nation on the basis 
of this particular item on the ticker tape. So at this time I have 
asked you to come up on the basis of the fact that we asked you for 
certain technical information yesterday and we did not ask you for 
the position of the Defense Department on our legislation. We asked 
you for technical testimony on certain factors of radioactivity and 
adequate shelter against the hazards, and therefore I want to give you 
a chance to make such statement as you wish. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF CAPT. RICHARD S. MANDELKORN, COM- 
MANDING OFFICER, UNITED STATES NAVAL RADIOLOGICAL 
DEFENSE LABORATORY, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Captain Manpetxorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like reiterate our remarks, which I believe are on the 
record, that the laboratory’s presentation to the committee has been 
entirely on the basis of professional technical advice and in some 
instances when so stated the opinions of individuals on the staff 
who were speaking at that time, and that, as you said, this in no 
case represented the official position in a policy way of the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Navy Department. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. That is right. They have been invited and will 
appear at a later date to state the policy of the Defense Department. 

Captain Manpve.korn. With regard to your remarks and the in- 
ferred questions about the statement in the press, I have had a brief 
opportunity to glance through the transcript of yesterday’ s testimony. 
I believe that just before Mr. Strope went into a detailed description 
of the prototype shelter system and its approximate cost, I stated that 
it was something less than the annual budget for the Department of 
Defense and was on the order of magnitude of the Federal road 
building program. On the order of magnitude to a technical man 
means in the same ball park. 

Mr. Houirrevp. On page 67, following your testimony, it says and 
has been pointed out that it is about half of 1 year’s annual defense 
cost and about half of the recently adopted road building program. 

One page 63 and 64 Mr. Strope testified as follows: 

Roughly 100 million people would be provided with class I shelters. This is 
about $3 billion for class I shelters. 

You went ahead and testified that 35 million people can be given a 
shelter at $60 per person, which is $2.1 billion. This, at this point, 
would be $5.1 billion for the shelters which would provide for all but 
35 million people. 
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Then he went ahead and said that the most expensive part of the 
program would be placing 35 million people into a very deep shelter, 
very well protected and well built, at $300 per person, or $10.5 billion. 
The total I get here is $15.6, or roughly $16 billion. 

Then later on in his testimony, as to the outfitting, he expressed the 
factor of cost as running from possibly 1 to 4 billion dollars, and the 
overall he would say would be somewhere between 15 and 20 billion 
dollars for this type of shelter system. 

I think the record was clear. I am sorry that the mistake was made 
in the news ticker report, and your statement of clarification now 
stands in the record. 

If there is anything you want to add to it, you may. 

Captain ManpeixorNn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I believe we 
can stand on our testimony. 

Mr. Horirmeip. Thank you very much. 

At this time I note that we have in our audience Col. Frank Milani, 
the civil defense director of the city of Baltimore. While we haven’t 
scheduled you as a witness this morning, Colonel Milani, I know of 
your deep interest in this subject, and we do have a few minutes. Have 
you made a study of the legisk a and do you care to comment on 
the draft of legislation, H. R. 2125 and the corresponding bills? 


STATEMENT OF COL. FRANK MILANI, CIVIL DEFENSE DIRECTOR, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Mr. Mimant. Thank you, Mr. Holifield. I definitely would like to 
make it. 

I would like to point out, as the two preceding witnesses, I am speak- 
ing purely from a personal opinion. 

My office has made a very exhaustive study of the bill as proposed 
and while we feel, as a result of hearings you are now conducting, 
considerable amendments will be made thereto, basically, we feel the 
bill is good. We feel that all of the provisions of the bill, the major 
portions of the bill should be enacted into law, and if it is we at the 
local level who are now at the bottom of the totem pole, will definitely 
see some upswings in the planning and efforts to protect as many of 
our people as possible. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Fine. 

This committee would be perfectly willing to receive any suggestions 
that you might have for amendment to the bill for our consideration 
when we go to mark up the bill in executive session. So, if you and 
your associates care to submit to us language for amendments, we find 
that more helpful sometimes than generalizations, and because we are 
down to the point now of writing into specific language policy; this 
is, of course, a very difficult problem, and the committee needs all of 
the help it can get on it. 

Mr. Minani. Thank you, Mr. Holifield. We had intended to do 
that without the invitation, anyway. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. T am glad you felt welcome to do so. 

Thank you very much. 

If there are no further witnesses to be heard at this time, the meet- 
ing stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 the subcommittee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Friday, February 8, 1957.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SupcomMMItreE ON Minirary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, and Lips- 
comb. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert McElroy, in- 
vestigator; and Carey Brewer, senior defense specialist. 

Mr. Houirietp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is another meeting of the Subcommittee on Military Operations 
of the House Committee on Government Operations, continuing our 
hearings on the subject of civil defense for national survival. 

This morning we are scheduled to have before us a group of distin- 
guished witnesses from the American Legion. 

The chairman wishes to state that over the past few years he has 
noted the work and the interest of the American Legion in this par- 
ticular field and we are very grateful for their comprehension of the 
subject and their continued interest in what they believe, and I cer- 
tainly believe, is one of the most important subjects that we could study 
and consider for the security of our Nation. 

This morning we have Mr. James R. Wilson, Jr., director of the 
national security commission of the American Legion, Mr. Bruce 
Henderson, and Mr. Olson. 

Which one of you gentlemen would like to lead off ? 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Orson. My name is Clarence H. Olson. I am the assistant direc- 
tor of the legislative commission of the American Legion. Our offices 
are at 1608 K Street NW., in this city. 

Mr. Chairman, before discussing the problems, I would like to di- 
gress for just a moment to introduce a couple of people who have ex- 
pressed interest in the work you and your committee have been doing 
and they are a part of the group that you recently addressed in con- 
nection with the meeting of the national executive committee of the 
American Legion Auxili: ary and of the patriotic forum which is also 
pins in W ashington at this time, the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
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From the State of Colorado, the city of Denver, we have with us the 
national executive committeewoman and the national security and 
civil defense chairman for Colorado for the American Legion Auxil- 
iary, Mrs. F. L. Falkenhagen; in a similar position representing a 
State of Idaho we have Mrs. Clifford A. Reece from Sandpoint, ir 
northern Idaho. 

Mr. Ho.trieitp. We are happy to have you present. They had a 
wonderful audience yesterday at the Statler to listen to the subject of 
civil defense discussed. You also had a mighty fine affair last night 
at the Statler at which the Members of Congress were your guests. 

Mr. Oxson. Mr. Chairman, during the development of the legisla- 
tion under consideration, the American Legion had the privilege and 
opportunity to appear before your committee and discuss in quite 
extensive detail the program as the American Legion sees it. 

We are very happy to note that your committee unanimously agreed 
upon a legislative structure that you anticipate and hope—and so do 
we—will become a law and will develop civil defense as we think we 
need it in this country. 

I am not an expert in civil defense matters. We of the legislative 
committee of the Legion sort of rely upon people whose job it is or 
who voluntarily do the research and give the time and study to many 
phases of our activities, including of course civil defense. 

Now, you have already mentioned that Mr. James R. Wilson Jr. 
is the director of our national security commission. He is an employee 
of the American Legion with headquarters at Indianapolis. His job is 
to coordinate the activities of several committees making up the na- 
tional security commission, one of which is the civil defense committee. 

Mr. Neil R. Allen, of Grants Pass, Oreg., is the chairman of that 
committee, a very “aps able gentleman who appeared before you earlier. 

Mr. Hottrteip. The chairman has had several occasions to be in 
conference with Mr. Allen and his grasp of the legal problems, partic- 
ularly in the field of the declaration of martial law, has been of a great 
deal of help to this committee. 

Mr. Orson. We appreciate that, sir. ae ately Mr. Allen could 
not be here today and instead we have Judge Bruce Henderson, of 
Warren, Ohio, who in 1946 was made a World War II observer to 
what was then our national civil defense committee and has served as 
a member of it since that time. During the interim he has also served 
as chairman of the National Security Commission. 

First I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well for Mr. Wilson to 
make some preliminary remarks and then I believe that it is the 
judge’s intent to amplify in his words some of the points that are 
brought out in the statement prepared by Mr. Allen which was pre- 
sented to your committee earlier. If that is agreeable, sir, I would turn 
the meeting over to Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That is agreeable. You may proceed, Mr. Wilson. 





STATEMENT OF JAMES R. WILSON, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SECURITY COMMISSION, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
American Legion’s position in regard to civil defense legislation was 
explained in detail at the time we had the privilege of appearing be- 
fore your committee last year. Since that time we have held our 
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national convention and taken mandated action which permits us to 
support legislation the majority of which is pretty well covered in 
H. R. 2125, but there were certain sections of the legisation that we 
were not specifically mandated on and with the thought then in mind 
that we should get an opinion from our national committee, I secured 
from your staff a sufficient number of copies of H. R. 2125, the ex- 
planation and with the background of knowledge of this subjec t, these 
copies were sent to our members. And I am pleased to report to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that their support for this legislation was unanimous. 

There was not a single dissent among the “replies that we received. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. We are very gratified to hear that. We have tried to 
base our legislation strictly on the testimony that was given over the 
past 2 years before our committee. While we recognize that even 
with the care that we have drawn this legislation, there may be some 
amendments here and there or some areas that we have not covered 
fully. There may have to be some amendatory changes to it dur- 
ing the course of the hearings, but we have been gr: atified with the 
general acceptance of the draft as it is now before us, and we will 
appreciate any information that you have or any suggestions for mak- 
ing it better. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

In my capacity as director of the national security commission I 
have an opportunity from time to time to meet with our security com- 
mittees at the department that is comparable to the State level and to 
get their expressions of adequacy or inadequacy of State and local 
planning at the State and local level. 

The need for civil defense boils down to something that the eleva- 
tion of civil defense to department level may well be able to overcome 
and that is to impart to our people a greater appreciation of the civil 
defense needs, its deterrent value and just actually what the part of 
the civilian is in this overall planning. 

Now, I think the presence of two women of our Auxiliary today is 
an example of the willingness of our citizens to contribute to what- 
ever extent is necessary to give America an adequate civil defense 
program. 

Mr. Hottrretp. I would say this: If we could get the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Legion and other veterans’ organizations 
really working on this, we wouldn’t have any trouble getting it passed. 

Mr. Wirson. I quite agree with you on that, Mr. C hairman. I don’t 
know whether you were told yesterd: iv but a great majority of these 
women are journeying from here in W ashington over to the rescue 
school over in Olney, Md., where they will give of their time and 
money to be better acqu: Linted with the rescue program, to take it back 
to their own communities. 

At least in the opinion of our committee a law in itself is not the 
answer to civil defense. It is still a matter of organization and 
planning and getting people to volunteer to do the job. But we do 
believe—and I repeat—that the elevation of the agency, the FCDA 
now to department level will give it the necessary stature to better 
accomplish this job of education, training, and or ganization. 

In addition we feel that an adequately financed program is a neces- 
sity. The kind of money that we are getting for civil defense today 
in comparison with our military budget which we assume is a coequal 
is ridiculous. We just submitted testimony not too long in support 
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of the budget which was submitted by FCDA and it was $12 million 
less than they had submitted to the Bureau of the Budget. $130 million 
is actually what will go before the Appropriations C ommittee. That is 
less than the cost of one aircraft carrier. In my opinion—and certainly 
there seems to be very little question—the deterrent value is the major 
benefit that will be derived from an effective civil-defense program. 

Mr. Houirretp. Some witness before this committee said once that 
the building of a system of shelters was useless because it might not 
ever be needed, and my answer to that was that I hoped a system of 
shelters would never be needed just like I hoped that it is never 
necessary to drop a hydrogen bomb on another nation or have them 
drop one on us, but we can’t go on the basis of hope in this cruel world 
we live in. 

Mr. Witson. I think we have to face reality in this situation. 

I would like to conclude with this brief review of our membership. 
Together with the American Legion Auxiliary, Mr. Chairman, we 
comprise 4 million people. The mandates of our national convention 
are presumed to be binding upon our members in the matter of civil 
defense. We would like to feel that if your bill becomes law, and we 
earnestly hope that it does, we are going to do whatever we can to give 
it the support it needs. 

We hope with this new law our membership can be placed solidly 
behind an effort to organize civil defense, That we can go to the State 
directors of civil defence and to the civil-defense directors at the local 
community and say, “Here’s the membersh'p, the physical facilities 
of the American Legion and auxiliary. You tell us what you want 
done and we are there to do it.” 

Mr. Hourrtevp. That is exactly the intent of this bill, to give organi- 
zations such as yours an opportunity to work and work profitably, 
efi “iently in this field. 

I would say that if there was any action that your organization 
could take through its local posts to bring to the attention of their rep- 
resentatives in the House and in the Senate this legislation and ask 
their support, this would be the first thing which your organization 
could do which would be of great benefit in the passing of the legis- 
lation in order that we might lay the foundation for this effort on 
the part of your organization later on. 

Mr. Witson. Right. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The fact is that FCDA should have requested your 
support long ago, even without this needed legislation. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, I might say this, Mr. Congressman. For years 
we have been asking for—right or wrong—we have been asking for 
specific assignment. Some 3 years ago we were given a job that was 
immensely costly, It was the most expensive phase of civil defense 
as far as we were concerned, that was the organization of mobile rescue 
units. As we pointed out in our testimony before your committee 
late last year this was as a result of the plea of our national command- 
er in 1952 as I recall. We began the organization of heavy rescue 
teams and secured 1,000 rescue teams, What the status of that pro- 
gram at the present time is I couldn’t tell you. 

We prepared a special brochure giving them complete information 
on matching funds availability. When we did that we even suggested 
the type of equipment that could be procured by the post. We know 
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that in a large majority of cases that is still available. In addition 
to that we have carried on ourselves a continuing education program. 
Almost everything we have with the exception ‘of two pamphlets we 
literally begged or borrowed, we didn’t steal but we used ev ery means 
at our disposal to get material to send out. 

One example: We had a booklet when the first atomic information 

ame out, how to survive, it was survival under atomic attack. We 
jak that to a company and had a special comic book type of presenta- 
tion made up and during a period of I think about 2 years we dis- 
tributed them, nearly a half million copies of that booklet at cost. 

We had three c opies for teens and were able to do that type of cover- 
age. 

“We feel we have done the best job we could on it, Mr. Congressman, 
but as I say we feel that perhaps might be done in the way of utilizing 
our facilities in an organized civil-defense effort. 

Mr. Lirscomn. My thought was not one of criticism of the American 
Legion. It was rather thinking of FCDA as not having an adequate 
program to utilize the services of the great numbers you have in your 
organization. 

Mr. Wirson. One thing, Mr. Congressman that I think actually— 
I don’t know whether it is desirable or not—but I think that it has im- 
peded perhaps the use of our great manpower and womanpower re- 
sources, that has been the fact that we were not given anything but 
the inordinately specific rescue program, a specific assignment that 
would be desirable to our talents. I don’t know whether that is desir- 
able in the overall scheme. We felt if, for instance, the American 
Legion as they did during World War II could be given a training 
assignment, to take our members and to s say this is an American Legion, 
this is an FCDA- approved program but one which could be under 
the auspices of the American Legion, to train our people, I think it 
would be sort of a pride in the fact that it bore perhaps an organiza- 
tional stamp of approval. 

Mr. Houirietp. Of course, this is one of the things that our commit- 
tee has found in its investigation. There is no national plan of FCDA 
which is set up in an affirmative, in a tangible enough way and coordi- 
nated among the different States and counties and cities and areas of 
the country to the point where a starting basic plan exists and into 
which an organization like yours could be fitted. 

We say until a national plan does exist you can’t start putting the 
parts together. 

Mr. Wiurson. That’s right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. You have a very important part and segment. Your 
4 million members and the dedication which they have shown in the 
respective communities, the fact they are organized and have a meet- 
ing place and that sort of thing : and can attack this problem as an or- 
ganization is a tremendous asset which remains unused or not used to 
the extent that it could be used. It stems from the fact that there is 
no basic national plan which has been agreed upon by the top people 
of our Nation into which to fit your efforts. 

We think from the establishment of a Cabinet-level department and 
with the other broad policies which are outlined in our bill that we 
could start getting the base for a real civil-defense effort into which 
would fit your association as well as other associations such as the 
American Medical Association and the American Bar Association. 
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I could go on endlessly with the organizations that have written into 
us and said we want to do what is necessary to be done but we do not 
know what to do. No one even tells us what to do. No one gives us 
a plan that we can say is a reasonable plan and we feel we can make 
a real contribution in working in this area. The basic fault we think 
is the fault of the 1950 Civil Defense Act which approaches it from 
the wrong angle and which is obsolete because of the development of 
new and terrible weapons since that time. 

Mr. Wuson. That is one point I would liké to emphasize, Mr. Con- 
gressman, is the fact that the Legion and I won’t be misconstrued. I 
am speaking of States rights in the broadest possible sense of those 
powers which were not assigned to the Federal Government are the 
province of the States. We have traditionally fought for that prin- 
ciple. In fact in supporting the 1950 act, Public Law 920, we felt 
that once again there the Federal agency and I think we all believed at 
that time that it was possible to merely suggest and to see this thing 
become a reality because of the importance of it but unfortunately it 
hasn’t occurred that way. 

On our convention mandate it is clearly stated the greater Federal 
responsibility, the need for it today. 

Mr. Horsrrecp. I know it is. I think practically every member 
of this committee would agree with you. There is an area of coopera- 
tion and function in this program which should be very zealously 
guarded on the basis of the State and local police powers. We are 
particularly cognizant of that but we feel there is an area, the area of 
national planning and the area of bringing to bear the financial re 
sources and commodity resoures which are available in the Nation. 
which cannot be furnished at the local level, and we feel that it should 
be furnished from the Federal level as part of the integral defense of 
the Nation. We see civil defense as just as important as military de- 
fense and in fact without a real civil defense we feel that the military 
will not be able to carry out their mission. 

So we feel that upon that very constitutional principle it is the duty 
of the Federal Government to do that for the people which they can- 
not do for themselves and there are clearly defined areas, the printing 
of money, the exercise of customs duties and the providing for the na- 
tional defense, and it is under this last principle of F ederal respon- 
sibility that we feel this comes. 

Civil defense comes under the responsibility of providing for the 
defense of the lives and property of the people. We feel there is a 
Federal responsibility which can be discharged without violence to, 
and in fact which will protect civil government and the rights of 
people in our States and in our counties and cities. If they are not 
recognized and protected, we will lose those rights which we are so 
zealous to preserve. : 

Mr. Wurson. Mr. Congressman, I feel I would certainly be remiss if 

T didn’t express the American Legion’s gratitude for the work that 
your committee has done in making one of the most exhaustive studies 
of civil defense that I have ever seen. 
I know as far as we are concerned that the seven volumes that com- 
prise your committee’s hearings are a ready source of information 
on practically every facet of civil defense. We have given wide- 
spread distribution to it and I think of that you can be certain that 
it will be a work constantly referred to. 
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I would also want to thank the committee for the time they have 
given me this morning to express the views from my level of the 
Legion. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. We are very appreciative of your appearance here. 

Mr. Orson. Now, Mr. Chairman, if you are ready, Judge Hender- 
son will take up from there. 

Mr. Horirretp. Judge Henderson, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JUDGE BRUCE HENDERSON, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, | 
know it is a bad policy to start with apology but I learned last night 
when I arrived at 10 o’clock that I should have had a vere 
prepared statement 24 hours earlier for your committee. Cap Olson 
and Mr. Wilson will forgive me. 

As you know the Legion is founded on Army prince iples and this 
isa snafu. I don’t know about this, I didn’t know about it until last 
night. 

Mr. Houirieip. I will confess that quite often we have witnesses 
before us who do not comply with that request. The request is for 
the convenience of the committee beforehand. 

Mr. Henperson. I realize that. 

Mr. Houirierp. You may proceed, however. 

Mr. Henprerson. I would like to add to what Jimmie just said. 
Jimmie talked about the work of your committee. I think possibly as 
a member of the civil defense committee of the Legion and its nat ional 
security commission, | would like to vo on record a little bit about 
expressing the American Legion’s honest appreciation for the work 
of the chairman of this committee who appeared before us and did 
a lot of work, and who was very helpful at our California Conven- 
tion, last fall, as well as many other Legion conventions over the years. 

The Legion is very appreciative. The chairman will ree« yonize that 
the Legion’s resolutions have been I think in some measure influenced 
by his briefings at these conventions. 

Mr. Honiriecp. Either that, or my thinking also has been influenced 
by the resolution: I don’t know which. 

Mr. Henverson. Neil Allen was mentioned. He has been chairman 
of the civil defense since I have been on the civil defense committee 
in 1946 and then on and prior to that time, Neil Allen from Grants 
Pass, Oreg., is Mr. Civil Defense in the Legion. 

Neil has prepared here a rather comprehensive statement which | 
think is very excellent which has been submitted to the committee 
and I would like to just briefly go through this not trying to read the 
whole thing but to point out 2 or 3 features that to me are rather 
significant. 

One point he brings out in respect to the bill we are discussing WAS 
Resolution No. 284 of our national convention in Los Angeles last fall. 
I read it only in part. 

It is now apparent that civil defense has become an integral part of the 
Nation’s life and will so remain for the foreseeable future, resulting in greatly 
increased importance in the structure of government; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That civil defense be accorded a status in 
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the Federal Government commensurate with its growing importance and that 
the Civil Defense Department of Government should be headed by a secretary 
with Cabinet rank. 

Of course we are very much interested to see 2125 has that provision. 

We have in the Legion been talking for 10 years that civil defense 
has been somewhat a stepchild i in the Government , they have not had a 
position of importance and it should be accorded that if they are going 
to doa job. 


There is another point that Mr. Allen brought out I think which is 
a good one. 


We believe that initially the most important task of the Federal Government 
in civil defense is to bring to the American people an appreciation that civil 
defense may well be the means to their survival. Then they (the people) must 
be organized and instructed in civil defense techniques. 

This program should not be short termed or based on an emotional appeal 
such as the imminency of enemy attack but rather it should be built as a long 
range, preferably as a permanent organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that is so important. The ground observer 
corps has the same problem. You can’t cry “wolf” all the time and 
have people respond. I said I am patriotic but I am not going down 
to the bank building 3 nights a week for 10 years to look for air rpl: ines 
that I know are not coming. And you can’t get the American people 
to participate on that basis. 

That means you have to have continuous planning and an organiza- 
tion, I think, of professional people who can be the cadre for the 
volunteer people who may be trained and be on tap. 

Another matter that Neil points out is this: 

One giant source of manpower that could be tapped to fill these gaps in the civil 
defense picture is the large number of reservists who, having completed their 
active duty tours, are home for assignment to a local Reserve unit. 

I was interested to read this morning that General Hershey sug- 
gested that would be a use. I would say the function of the military 
is an active defense; civil defense is a passive defense. They are 
going out on an active warfare. I suggest that the greatest shock that 
will come to this country if we have what might happen is going to be 
that first 10 or 12 or 16 hours. Those reservists who are home who 
have been trained in military discipline who, if they are in active 
Reserves, are organized. 

Anyway, they are going to be most useful. I think certainly a 
plan should be set up to use the reserve we have of that manpower. 
Maybe they will be called to active duty in 30 days. But they take 
up that first impact until we get our civilians working. That is a 
point that can’t be stressed too much. 

Mr. Howirrevp. I think that is a very important statement. When 
you consider the problems that may come about as a result of a nuclear 
attack, the problems of calling up the Reserves, the physical prob- 
lem of transportation, the possible attacking of our harbors which 
would make it impossible to take shiploads of troops out as we did i in 
previous wars, all of these new factors of a new type of warfare are 
going to have to be considered; and as you say, when you do start 
considering them, you can find that any organized group which has 
discipline and training and which is available at the time of the im- 
pact of the attack should have immediately prescribed duties in this 
field, dependent upon being subsequently called for other duties if it 
is possible to use them. 
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Mr. Henperson. I think that is a very important point. 
is another point that Mr. Allen mentioned here. 
tee is aware of it but I would like to stress it. 


Resolved, That the Congress accept the full responsibility for the common 
defense as provided by the Constitution, and enact legislation imposing on the 
Federal Government greater responsibility and authority for defining, financing, 
and implementing an adequate and effective civil defense organization and 
protective system, evacuation plans and bomb shelter patterns and installations; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That in order to preserve against atomic. attack 
defense production, with a minimum of dislocation of 
the Congress enact 


There 
I think this commit- 


a maximum of 
existing installations, 
legislation providing tax incentives or other inducements 
designed to encourage such dispersed defense industry, creating a long-range 
planned project for the maximum practicable future decentralization of both 
defense industry and its supporting personnel. 

All these resolutions I am reading from were passed unanimously 
at. our Los Angeles convention. If I may get into your territory, I 
might say I went out to Los Angeles to thie convention last fall and I 
saw the Nike site. I remember that the J aps threw a couple of shells 
from submarines in there in World War IT. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Into Galeto Field near Santa 
were 2-inch shells. 

Mr. Henperson. Yes, now they can throw in atomic warheads from 
a submerged submarine. I saw the Douglas plant and the new Doug- 
las plant they are building and I saw the oil wells and as I saw these 
things; I shuddered. I am from Youngstown around Pitt sburgh 
that is a valley too. We are vulnerable but not. as vulnerable as out 
there. 

I talked to a mathematician for the Republic Steel plant. He says, 
“You have to be practical. Economics and railroad rates have to be 
considered. It isn’t practical.” 

We should decentralize. Business is practical and businesslike. 
Maybe for the sake of the national good we should do something about 
tax benefits and railroad rates or something. So we can put the steel 
plant down in some valley. I am not an industrialist. At the same 
time if we have decentralization, I know I am tramping on a lot of 
Congressmen’s toes trying to take industry out of your district—if 
we have that sort of a situation maybe we should have some kind of a 
benefit to decentralize. 

Mr. Howirtetp. This is a very important field. The subcommittee 
didn’t feel it was capable of going into it. As we did go into this 
field we found that the whole concept of the deliverability of weapons 
has changed so much that it becomes a question as to whether there are 
any points that are not vulnerable today, particularly as we move 
toward the ICBM missiles which is supposed to travel 5,000 miles in 
less than an hour. With these developments, and plans on the draw- 
ing boards now, that go up to 2 and 3 times the speed of sound, we 
are beginning to realize that measurement in terms of miles is quite 
cbeolete, We measure now in terms of minutes and certainly this field 
should be thoroughly studied. There should be a complete study 
of this very thing you are talking about in the light of new conceptions 
of weapon deliverability. And ‘then whatever step needs to be taken 


for national survival should be taken, with the proper incentives to 
cause that step to be taken. 


Barbara. They 
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Mr. Henperson. I would say this. I do not think that last part 
of the resolution is germane to this bill 2125 but in the Legion’s think- 
ing on civil defense we think in passive defense dispersal i isa part of 
it and I mention that as part of the overall plan. 

Mr. Horirterp. Yes. I think it is certainly pertinent to the subject 
under consideration and we believe there is latitude in the bill for con- 
tinued improvement and continued study, and certainly if this bill is 
passed as a basic law, there will always be the opportunity for the 
Congress to amend it as our knowledge increases and our need is 
proven. 

Mr. Henperson. I think it is foolish or presumptive for me to talk 
to this committee about the importance of civil defense. There is 
some mention made about a fire department or others. If you don’t use 
a fire department a couple of days you are wasting money by paying 
your firemen, maybe. With all due deference to our military men, the 
greatest thing the country has had in the last 2 wars has been produc- 
tive capacity in deference to our men in the military. 

During the blitz you don’t have to bomb out a steel mill if you can 
drive the men out of the town. In England they continued to produce 
because the people had some place to stay and work in the factory. 

If America is going to have sustained effort it cannot just evacuate 
everybody. I have observed that thought expressed in your speeches 
and your remarks, Mr. Chairman. We cannot have only evacuation. 
That is all right for women and children. These men who are work- 
ing in the plants ought to have a place to stay in the plant and still 
produce. I am in an area which is war industry. We are a prime 
target. I think that civil defense has such an important function, 
as the committee knows, I am not a technician on Government bills. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Before you go ahead I would like to call your 
attention to section 202 of the bill on pages 12 and 13. That is right 
along the line of what we were talking about. Paragraph No. 2 ae 
stitute sysematic measures to reduce the vulnerability of such tar- 
get areas to enemy attack,” and over on the opposite page—page 13, 
paragraph 9, “Provide advisory services to industry concerning plant 
location and protection, participation in civil defense training and 
exercises and other civil defense activities” which goes right along the 
line of what you are thinking. 

Mr. Henperson. As you said as the committee is suggesting to us or 
are we suggesting to the committee ? 

Mr. Hourrrerp. As you read the bill you will find out we covered 
a lot of territory. Admittedly we haven’t tried to go into the detail. 
We don’t think in basic legislation you can go into detail and very 
frankly we don’t think we are capable of going into detail. What 
we are proceeding to do is lay the hake groundwork of authorization 
so that experts in each one of the tremendously complicated areas of 
this subject can go into it and come up with the specific details which 
are necessary to fill ont the picture that has been painted with a broad 
brush by our policy in our bills. 

Mr. Lirscoms. May I say something off the record ? 

Mr. Hottrtevp. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Henperson. I don’t want to trespass too long on the time of 
the committee. 
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There are two things in.the bill here that I know Neil Allen feels 
very strongly about and I do. 

One of them is that the matter of Federal authority which of course 
is the primary purpose of this bill. I might use an illustration. We 
have my own county which is a prime target area. 

We have our city. A good friend of mine is the city civil defense 
director. 

The county commissioners and I work for the county ina way. An- 
other good friend of mine is a commissioner. They belong to differ- 
ent veterans’ organizations. They don’t speak to each other. If we 
have an atomic bomb, the city of Warren will have its own civil de- 
fense and the people "outside that city will have their own civil de- 
fense and they are not speaking. 

Somebody ought to come in there and beat their heads together. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. This stems from the basic centering of the program 
on local political subdivisions. 

Mr. Henperson. I think the local political subdivisions should be 
utilized. 

Mr. Hotrievp. That’s right. 

Mr. Henpverson. But under a control. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Under a master plan into which they will fit, not 
which they can direct, because if you have as you say a city and a 
county which are adjacent or part of each other, both in conflict you 
have a nullity. 

Mr. Henverson. I hate to mention the National Guard down here 
in Washington at the present time but the State of Ohio, my county 
or my city “will not fight world war III by itself. This thing is not 
going to be a local proposition and to me it has to be a Federal au- 
thority clear across. That is what the Legion has been fighting for for 
10 years and your bill provides it and we are happy about it. 

The last point is that Neil Allen has been intensely concerned 
because we feel no matter if the people we use are the local police 
force, the local fire department, I might mention as a Legion program 
the State of Ohio has an auxiliary highw: ay patrol or ganized i in World 
War IT of over 5,000 people have had training of the highway patrol. 
We had a tornado, within 25 minutes we had a hundred people out, 
trained, handling traffic and national emergency. It is a working 
organization. But we think while that should be utilized yet if you 
have an H-bomb attack or something of that kind, it is going to be 
beyond the power of a local authority. 

They may use it but maybe the local authority is wiped out and 
you bring in people in my territory from Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 

That takes Federal authority. That will be your martial law. Neil 
is quite a constitutional lawyer. I am somewhat of a lawyer and 
we got. worried about this. When you have an authority that can 
take over all civilian func tions, then you have a danger and the Legion 
has been insisting that there comes a time that when ee emergency 
is over that martial law ceases and it goes back and we are pleased 
to observe in the bill that that is provided when the emergency is 
over, it goes back, it is under a civilian director. 

Mr. Hotirieny. We have never taken the position that a time may 
not come when martial law may have to be declared, either in an area 
or throughout the whole Nation. We think this should be well 
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thought out in advance when we are not under the urgency of an 
attack, and means of getting into it, operating it and vetting out of 
it should be well thought out and authorized by law in advance so 
that we could be free from the very dangers which have occurred in 
nations throughout the world where military law has been imposed 
by a military coup of a man who was not democratically inclined and 
then imposed upon the nation for many years thereafter. 

We even had the case in Hawaii, as you well know, and I have 
discussed this with Mr. Allen, where without any dictatorial desire 
on the part of the military they were condemned by a Federal court 
for maintaining military control of Hawaii longer than it was neces- 
sary. I am sure there was no other motive except the very best of 
motives on the part of the military in that instance. 

But in the judgment of the Federal court military control of civil 
liberties did extend over a period longer than was necessary. 

Mr. Henperson. I am very happy to report to you that we felt so 
strongly as you know about this that we urged the cooperation of the 
American Bar Association and I think it should be on the record. 
I know the committee knows that the American bar is going I think 
all out on this very principle which is fundamental. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. We have the American Bar Association committee’s 
study on this. It is as you say very clear on this. 

We are not sure that we are at liberty to use it until it is adopted by 
the full American Bar Association but we do have that. 

Weare very grateful for their support in this area. 

Mr. Henperson. I thank you, sir, and the members of your com- 
mittee for your tolerance. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. First, will there be any questions of Judge Hen- 
derson ¢ 

Go ahead, Captain Olson. 

Mr. Orson. I would like to have the Allen statement made a record 
of this hearing if it pleases the committee. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. It will be, I assure you. We will be happy to do 
that. 

Mr. Orson. Thank you, sir. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NeEIL R. ALLEN, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, last year your committee 
very graciously allowed representatives of the American Legion, myself included, 
to appear and offer testimony based upon the mandates from our 1955 national 
convention. 

Since that time our civil defense committee has met and given added study 
to national civil defense requirements. Asa result we were adequately prepared 
to present specific recommendations to the last national conventional, which were 
based in part upon the appearance of Congressman Holifield at our preconvention 
meetings in Los Angeles, Calif. It is indeed reassuring to report that the dele- 
gates to the 1956 national convention representing our nearly 3 million members 
adopted the civil defense report without change. 

The Civil Defense Reorganization Act which your committee is now consider- 
ing accomplishes many of the provisions of the resolutions adopted at our na- 
tional convention last September. With your permission, I would like to present 
the full texts of two of these resolutions. First No. 284: 

“Whereas it is now apparent that civil defense has become an integral part 
of the Nation’s life and will so remain for the foreseeable future, 


resulting in 
greatly increased importance in the structure of government 


£ : Now, therefore, 
be it 
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“Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That civil defense be accorded a status in 
the Federal Government, commensurate with its growing importance and that 
the Civil Defense Department of Government should be headed by a Secretary 
with Cabinet rank.” 

The second, Resolution No. 282: 

“Whereas, procedures have not yet been established to guarantee restora- 
tion of civil jurisdiction in the event of imposition of martial law in connection 
with the civil defense emergency: therefore be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That the Congress explore the problems 
involved in empowering the Congress to terminate civil defense emergency and 
to restore civil jurisdiction in the event a state of martial law shall have been 
imposed ; and that the Congress proceed as shall be found appropriate, by sub- 
mitting a constitutional amendment if necessary, to guarantee such restoration 
of civil jurisdiction ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the American Legion request the cooperation of the American 
Bar Association in conducting further study of this problem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Resolution No. 626 of the 1952 national convention in New 
York is specifically adopted herein as a part of this resolution and in furtherance 
hereof and hereby is specifically reaffirmed as American Legion policy.” 

The salient points of this resolution are: 

“1. That the American Legion endeavor in each community, in conjunction 
with the directors of civil defense, to take the leadership in seeing that the 
community as a whole supports the civil defense organization, and that where 
civil defense officials at any level of government, Federal as well as local, are 
not properly discharging their responsibilities, the Legion make every effort 
to see that proper changes are made to meet the civil defense requirements of 
the community or the country; and 


oor 


2. That the Congress enact legislation to require and provide for the presently 
nonexistent, but essential, coordination between the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the Department of Defense in planning, organizing and operat- 
ing civil defense ; and 

“3. That the Congress enact laws to define in specific terms the area and limits 
of military jurisdiction and of martial law in the event of civil defense activities 
under enemy attack, on the one hand, and the areas and limits of civil jurisdiction 
in event of civil defense mobilization, on the other hand; and to make specific 
provision to restore civil jurisdiction to local and civil authority upon termina- 
tion of any emergency resulting in establishment of martial law or of any 
supervening military jurisdiction; and 

“4. That we charge the Congress with the imperative duty to supplement ex- 
isting Federal civil defense legislation with laws containing such safeguards as 
shall guarantee the full return of individual rights, liberties, and freedoms upon 
the termination of civil defense emergency conditions, and that the Congress ex- 
pressly retain to itself the power to declare that termination.” 

We believe that initially the most important task of the Federal Government 
in civil defense is to bring to the American people an appreciation that civil de- 
fense may well be the means to their survival. Then they (the people) must 
be organized and instructed in civil defense techniques. This program should not 
be short termed or based on an emotional appeal such as the imminency of enemy 
attack but rather it should be built as a long range, preferably as a permanent or- 
ganization. Therefore, as a very minimum, a Department of Civil Defense must 
have a well-organized public information program and a corps of experts capable 
of organizing and educating state and local civil defense leaders. The De- 
partment must use to good advantage that prestige which will accrue to it as a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. Furthermore, evacuation and shelter con- 
struction planning must be begun immediately. 

The present law, which provides for FCDA to function in an advisory capacity, 
gives the balance of power to the States. This system now appears outmoded 
since modern atomic and hydrogen weapons have such immense destructive power 
and their effects are so widespread that nationally organized civil defense has 
become imperative. The public and the military services must look to civil de- 
fense as a primary program for the protection of the homefront and civil defense 
must be ranked as an equal with the military services. Our policy has been and 
indications are that it will continue to be that the civil defense program should 
be maintained solely as a civilian program. 
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At present, our entire civil-defense setup is dependent upon volunteer hely, 
throughout the communities in the Nation. Progress in civil-defense planning 
to date has been hampered by a lack of sufficient volunteers on the local level 
to carry out the overall missions. One giant source of manpower that could 
be tapped to fill these gaps in the civil-defense picture is the large number of 
reservists who, having completed their active-duty tours, are home for assign- 
ment to a local reserve unit. With some type civil-defense training included in 
their active-duty curriculum, these men, upon returning home and until needed 
to fulfill military requirements, could be invaluable leaders in local civil-defense 
units. Naturally, this is a project that would have to be worked out by FCDA 
and the Military Establishment. On the basis of Resolution No. 281, also adopted 
at our 1956 national convention, quoted below, we endorse it wholeheartedly. 


RESOLUTION NO. 28! 


“Whereas the present threat to our peace and the increasing potential of enemy 
attack have clearly demonstrated the vulnerability of our defense industry as 
now established, as well as the inability of local government to meet the problems 
of civil defense without greater Federal participation: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., September 3-6, 1956, That the Congress accept the full respon- 
sibility for the common defense as provided by the Constitution, and enact legis- 
lation imposing on the Federal Government greater responsibility and authority 
for defining, financing, and implementing an adequate and effective civil-defense 
organization and protective system, evacuation plans and bomb shelter patterns 
and installations ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That in order to preserve against atomic attack a maximum of 
defense production, with a minimum of dislocation of existing installations, 
the Congress enact legislation providing tax incentives or other inducements 
designed to encourage such dispersed defense industry, creating a long-range 
planned project for the maximum practicable future decentralization of both 
defense industry and its supporting personnel, and be it further 

“Resolved, That the personnel be assigned civil-defense missions in coopera- 
tion with civil-defense agencies until needed for military mission, and that a 
full course of training for all civil-defense activities be included in the curriculum 
of training of all Reserve forces.” 

For over a decade the American Legion has taken a vital interest in establish- 
ing an adequate civil-defense program for the United States. During World War 
II our 17,000 posts throughout the country helped to form the framework for the 
local civil-defense system. Following the war, we recommended and supported 
legislation which provided a Federal administration designed to coordinate civil- 
defense activities. The Congress, recognizing the imperative need for such a 
defense measure, passed the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. In brief, the 
Federal Act provided a workable nationwide pattern for civil defense. However, 
times have changed with the advancement of weapons and their methods of 
delivery. Our planning and preparation must also change with the times. 

Over six years have passed since the Federal act became law. Although much 
progress has been made in perfecting civil defense in some areas, nationally, 
much remains to be done. To accomplish the remaining task before us all, we 
must recognize that if civil defense is necessary, and I think we all agree that 
it is, Federal civil defense must be given the stature, money and the authority 
to conceive a realistic program that can be put into operation. 

We are all familiar with the part the defense industry has played in the wars 
that America has fought and won back through the years. The American Legion 
is particularly concerned about the vulnerability of some of our high-priority 
defense industries to mass bombing attacks by a potential enemy. Of course it 
would be plain folly to suggest that all of our big industries dismantle and move 
back into the woods or mountains. We do suggest, however, that new industry 
installations, as they are planned, be encouraged to decentralize as much as it is 
practical to do so. While placing FCDA in an advisory position to new defense 
industries in dispersal plans, we recommend that consideration be given to an 
added incentive in the form of tax reductions to be offered to these new industries 
which follow in a soundly conceived pattern of decentralization and dispersion. 

Civil defense’s problems are many. Frankly, we are no experts and we do 
not have all the answers. We can only offer suggestions. However, we do 
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believe that before an effective civil defense national plan can be accomplished, 
the Chief Coordinator—FCDA—must be given permanent recognition as an arm 
of defense. 


We congratulate members of the Holifield committee who last year conducted 
such a thorough investigation of our civil-defense organization and operations 
and whose report serves as a basis for the bill that is before us now. We have 
studied the proposed bill carefully and strongly endorse its passage. 

I need not repeat the seriousness which the American Legion attaches to civil 
defense. Suffice it to say we consider it no less than a coequal of military defense. 
The time for a realistic reappraisal of existing con ‘epts was long overdue. Your 
committee has performed a most worthwhile service. To delay implementing 
these changes is to set back the date when we can truly say that America’s civil 
defense is a deterrent to attack and it does protect the lives and property of our 
citizens. 

For, as atomic scientist Dr. Teller has so clearly stated, “If we so prepare our- 
selves that a terrible attack could hurt us but not destroy us, then such an attack, 
I believe, will never come.” 

Mr. Fasceti. Have the witnesses had an opportunity to read the 
testimony Dr. Paul Tompkins gave before this subcommittee the 
other day? I think this would “add a great deal to the very fine 
thinking” you have already evidenced on this problem because Dr. 
Tompkins is an outstanding radiological expert and has injected 
a concept with respect to this type of warfare that I think had not 
been too clearly defined up until that day. 

Mr. Henpverson. Is it available? 

Mr. Ho.itrieip. It isn’t printed yet. We have it in transcript form. 
It is available for inspection. It will be printed later on and we will 
give you access to these hearings, as we did to the other hearings. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman, we of the American Legion certainly 
appreciate the opportunity to come before you today and I can assure 
you on behalf of our organization and in behalf of the American 
Legion Auxiliary that we are going to support your bill and we will 
meet with you and the members of your committee and staff from time 
to time to see how we can best do it. 

Mr. Houirieip. Thank you. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Is there a representative here for any of the labor organizations, 
the AFL-CIO? 

Voice. They will be over at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. We are a little ahead of time. At 11 o’clock. 
Thank you. 

We will have a recess for 5 minutes. Mr. Biemiller, I believe, is 
supposed to be here-at 11 o’clock. 

| Recess. | 

Mr. Hotirretp. The committee will be in order. Mr. Biemiller, 
legislative representative of the AFL-CIO, Mr. George Richardson, 
special assistant to President George Meany, of the AFL-CIO. Mr. 
George Riley, legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Bremer. And Mr. Peter Henle, assistant director of re- 
search, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Hoxtrteip. Mr. Biemiller, we are happy to have you before the 
committee this morning. 

We trust you have ‘had opportunity to study H. R. 2125 and we 
hope you will give us the thoughts of your organization on this matter. 
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STATEMENT OF ANDREW BIEMILLER, AFI-CI0; ACCOMPANIED 
BY GEORGE RICHARDSON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO; GEORGE RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRE- 


SENTATIVE; AND PETER HENLE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, RE- 
SEARCH, AFI-CIO 


Mr. Bremitier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The AFL-CIO appreciates this opportunity to present its views 
regarding the critical issue of civil defense. 

H. R, 2125, introduced by the chairman of the subcommittee on 
Military Operations and other members from both parties, makes a 
number of far-reaching changes in the civil-defense functions of the 
Federal Government. 

However, these proposals have not been carelessly made. They 
have been developed only after this committee has held extensive hear- 
ings and prepared a thoughtful report dealing with the problem of 
civil defense. 

We do not feel qualified to make extensive comments on all aspects 
of this proposed legislation. We are not experts in nuclear warfare 
or bomb damage. 

However, organized labor has always been particularly aware of 
the danger of Communist aggression. 

Moreover, as an organization with over 15 million members largely 
concentrated in the urban areas of the country, we represent the in- 
dividuals in the Nation most vulnerable to attack. A vast number 
of our members are in great production centers, typically denominated 
as critical target areas. 

Our members are engaged in the operations of huge industries prac- 
tically all of which are above ground. They are actively producing 
much of the useful items or which could be converted in time of na- 
tional stress. 

When we think of civil defense, we instinctively think of medical 
supplies, including plasma, stockpiling of the essentials of life— 
water, clean air, sanitation, food, clothing, and provision for living 
quarters—all in shelters where survival can be considered a reasonable 
expectation. 

AFL-CIO POLICY 


It is appropriate to refer to a resolution titled “Civil Defense,” 
adopted by the first constitutional convention of the AFL-CIO, in 
which it was stated that: 

Organized labor has supported civil defense from its very beginning in 1940. 
In the planning and programing of civil-defense procedure, representatives of 
organized labor have been consulted. Representatives of organized labor have 
been called upon to help plan the protection of civilians and the restoration of 
industries and service facilities that may be destroyed or interrupted. 


The same resolution continues by stating : 


Organized workers who work in plants and live in critical target areas cannot 
be regulated on the basis of State, county or city lines. Leadership in developing 
civil-defense programs for such industrial areas must of necessity come from 
plans developed by Federal Government authorities based on a knowledge of an 
enemy’s ability to penetrate into such areas. 
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There were seven concluding points in the same resolution which 
read as follows: 


Resolved, The reality of the situation and the dangers we face make it manda- 
tory that the first convention of the united labor movement under the banner of 
the AFL-CIO call upon the Congress of the United States to pass a new Civil 
Defense Act which will provide that: 

The primary responsibility for civil defense rests with the Federal Govern- 


ment in the same manner as provided in the United States Constitution for the 
common defense of the Nation. 


2. The Federal Government be responsible for giving direction, service and 
financial assistance to the States, counties and communities for developing civil- 
defense plans in line with the Federal responsibility. 


The Congress through the proper committees authorize and appropriate 
sufficient funds for these purposes. 


4. Congress authorize the Civil Defense Administrator to set up minimum 
standards of civil-defense preparation and facilities to maintain them, such stand- 
ards to be maintained subject to Civil Defense inspection in order to qualify 
for Federal aid in any respect. 

5. Congress be directed to provide proper protection, wages, and terms of em- 
ployment, and workmen’s compensation for civil-defense workers who may be 
required to work or train in civil-defense procedures prior to or after an attack 
on any community. 

6. Civil-defense regional boundaries be revised to meet the reality of the 
Nation’s critical target area and fallout potential as a result of the use of 
nuclear weapons. 


7. Direction of the civil-defense programs will not be abandoned or delegated 
to the Armed Forces in the event of martial law or enemy attack. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


With this policy as background, may I mention a few specific points 

in the proposed legislation. First, our organization has not been 
satisfied with the degree of progress which this Nation has made with 
regard to civil-defense preparations. 

While we recognize that many Federal, State and local officials have 
exerted their utmost to perform a creditable job, we feel nevertheless 
that they have been working under serious handicaps. 

To begin with, the American public is notoriously lax in waking up 
to the possibility of attack. Our immunity from attack in World War 
II naturally has made it more difficult for individuals to grasp the nec- 
essity for civil-defense preparations. 

In addition available funds have been quite limited ; neither the Con- 
gress nor the legislatures have been willing to authorize extensive ap- 
propriations. 

As a result the AFL-CIO is keenly disappointed with the degree of 
readiness which has been achieved by our civil-defense organization. 

A major reason in our mind for this lack of preparation is the very 
cumbersome administrative machinery which was written in to the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. As you know the declaration of 
policy in that law stated the policy and intent of Congress that the 
“responsibility for civil defense shall be vested primarily in the several 
States and their political subdivisions.” 

The Federal Government thus was left as little more than a simple 
coordinator of State activities regarding civil defense. In effect, the 
States have all the responsibility and are supposed to do all the work. 

The results have been quite unsatisfactory. Some States, particu- 
larly those including a number of important target areas, have moved 
promptly to meet this problem. Others have felt little responsibility. 
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Consequently the degree of our readiness varies sharply from State 
to State, and the quality of civil-defense preparations is very uneven. 

In our view, the language written into the 1950 act by Congress was 
based on extremely faulty assumptions. It failed to recognize that the 
danger of attack is a danger to the entire Nation. 

While it is true that in the event of attack, possibly certain particu- 
lar areas might be considered more vulnerable than others, the entire 
Nation would be involved. 

State lines will have little meaning. Areas outside the potential at- 
tack centers will have to be called on to give aid in the form of sup- 
plies, equipment and manpower. 

Yet at present there is little recognition of this fact. States which 
do not include prime target areas naturally are reluctant to spend 
money simply to support target areas in another State. 

Clearly the Federal Government must become more directly involved 
in the civil-defense process. This is exactly the direction in which 
H. R. 2125 is oriented. We therefore want to make clear our support 
of the changes which would affirm the Federal Government’s broader 
responsibility for the Nation’s civil-defense program. 


REORGANIZATION OF CIVIL DEFENSE FUNCTIONS 


We are not in a position to comment on the detailed reorganization 
included in H. R. 2125. We certainly feel that the civil-defense func- 
tion should be raised in status and stature, although we are not taking 
a position as to whether it should be elevated to the status of a regular 
department. 

However, as we read H. R. 2125, title I. establishing a Department of 
Civil Defense, it appears that the intent of the subcommittee is to 
create a major department of complete entity, not to be pigeonholed 
under a dominant branch such as the Department of Defense. 

If we are to have a department, it should be self-sufficient and not 
fitted in under an umbrella in the form of a superdepartment. 

We do want to lend our support to the creation by statute of a Civil 
Defense Advisory Council included as section 110 of the bill. 

I might say there is at present a Labor Advisory Committee to the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. We have found the operation 
of this Advisory Committee somewhat disappointing because it has not 
been looked upon as a primary source of advice by the agency. 

We feel that the creation of a statutory advisory committee com- 
posed of individuals representing State governments, local subdivi- 
sions of States, industry, labor, and the public in general would be 
a wise move. 

There is one aspect of this proposed reorganization requiring spe- 
cial mention. A number of sections in the bill suggest transfer of cer- 
tain functions from the Office of Defense Mobilization to the new De- 
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partment of Civil Defense. We understand the thinking which lead 
to this proposal. 

As a matter of fact we have noticed ourselves in various civil defense 
and mobilization undertakings some conflict in authority and juris- 
diction between the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Certain of the authorities which the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator now has under the 1950 act, seemingly conflict with the author- 
ity granted to the Director of ODM. 

In event. of attack it would of course be disastrous if each of these 
agencies tried to assert this conflicting authority. 

We think this question needs careful study. We are not sure that 
the answer is simply to transfer some functions from the Office of 
Defense Mobilization to a new Department of Civil Defense. We 
understand these two agencies are working toward a common agree- 
ment on this question. 

Let me suggest for example that the ODM still should retain its 
status as the top agency called upon to decide policy regarding dis- 
tribution of the Nation’s resources (manpower, equipment, and sup- 
plies) needed by the military to launch a counter offensive. 

At the same time similar types of resources will be needed by the 
civil defense agency to meet disaster conditions which are certain to 
accompany the attack. Clearly, there must be some Government 
agency with procedures well planned and with the responsibility for 
drawing the dividing line between the military and the civil defense 
demands for manpower, supplies, and equipment. 


In our view that agency is and should continue to be the Office of 
Defense Mobilization. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


The functions of the new Civil Defense Department, as set forth in 
the proposed legislation, involve various types of Government con- 
struction contracts. 

Particularly we note that section 202 includes a section authorizing 
the construction of “group shelters in each target area 

This follows the recommendation made by the Holifield subcom- 
mittee as point No. 6 of its report. 

We would suggest that the legislation be amended so as to require 
payment of prev: railing wages on all contracts undertaken in accordance 
with the legislation, whether such contracts relate to shelter construc- 
ea forth in section 202 (3), section 202 (8), or elsewhere in 
the bill. 
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We are attaching a suggest amendment as a basis for meeting this 
request. Similar provision is now included in other Federal legisla- 
tion authorizing construction including the following: 

National Housing Act 

Federal Airport Act 

Hospital Survey and Construction Act 

Lease Purchase Contracts Acts of 1954 

Multifamily Rental Housing under FHA 

Defense Housing and Community Facilities and Service Act of 1951 
Slum Clearance and Urban Renewal Program in the Housing Act of 1954 
School Survey and Construction Act of 1950 

Federal and State Highway Construction Act of 1956 

Emergency Authority 

We have tried to review quite carefully the language in title V 
headed “Kmergency Authority.” In general this section supersed- 
ing a similar section in existing legislation, gives the new Civil De- 
fnese Agency vast powers in event of a civil defense emergency. 

Use of such emergency powers is a question with whic h organized 
labor is deeply cone erned. It might interest the committee to know 
that for several years labor and management representatives compris- 
ing the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee ad- 
vising the Office of Defense Mobiliz: ation have worked long and dili- 
ge sntly with ODM officials to prepare a special manpower program for 
full mobilization. 


In fact it is no exaggeration to say that the document prepared by 
this committee a number of years ago was the first comprehensive 
plan of its kind that any group either Government or private had ever 
prepared. 

In preparing this document the labor and management members of 
the committee gave the question of emergency authority to direct man- 
power long and careful thought. It was the conclusion of this joint 
committee that in the event of such emer gency, the individual citizen 
will respond actively and conscientiously to perform the special tasks 
for which he will be needed provided he is given the proper leadership 
and direction. 

He will not have to be made subject to military control in order to 
obtain his fullest cooperation. 

We earnestly believe that compulsory manpower measures will not 
be needed even in the event of attack. 

The committee’s general philosophy on this question was expressed 
as follows: 


Compulsory measures violate the fundamental laws of human behavior be- 
eause they stifle initiative and diminish the willingness of individuals to accept 
responsibility. Given the opportunity, the incentive and the responsibility men 
have always produced more under freedom than under compulsion. Power to 
compel is no substitute for intelligent leadership. 

The hazards of atomic attack on the United States are frequently mentioned 
as being the compelling reason why we can no longer depend upon voluntary 
cooperation of Americans to preserve the Nation in time of danger. It is our 
conviction that, under extreme circumstances, when the very existence of the 
Nition and its people is at stake the interests and objectives of the Government 
aud all groups in our society, including labor and management, become nar- 
rowed to the single objective of saving the Nation and its institutions. 
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The only alternative is the disintegration of the Government and our social, 
economic, and political institutions. We are convinced that only the self-imposed 
dise re of free men and women facing a situation of ultimate danger can 
give the Nation the stability and flexibility it must have to survive. We are 
equally convinced that no authoritarian program. imposed on citizen groups tradi- 
tionally accustomed to meeting critical problems through cooperative effort could 
succeed in meeting the manpower problems of an extreme crisis. The experience 
of the Nation confirms our faith that each citizen in time of crisis will make a 
determined effort to know and to do his duty. 


We vigorously oppose use of martial law as a response to atomic 
attack. 

We do not believe that military authorities should be made respon- 
sible for deciding questions which are essentially civilian in character. 

In the event of an emergency, the major responsibility of the Armed 
Forces of necessity will be to conduct military operations. 

They should not be diverted from this primary task to decide issues 
for which they are normally not responsible. 

Mr. Chairman, title V, section 501, expresses the intent of the Con- 
gress in preserving the supremacy of civilian rule under emergency 
conditions. 

The AFL-CIO feels that this should be emphasized even more 
strongly if possible. 

We do not necessarily agree that military rule would be required 
even “in certain areas and under exceptional circumstances” but cer- 
tainly if such rule were applied, we feel strongly that it should be 
“strictly limited in time and place and instituted only to serve urgent 
und immediate military requirements,” as the proposed legislation 
states. 

We are particularly concerned that the emergency authority in title 
V not be utilized for the compulsory direction of manpower. We 
suggest that it might be well for a proviso to be inserted to make it 
clear that the powers of section V do not extend to the compulsory di- 
rection of manpower other than personnel employed by the Govern- 
ment. 

There is a further point which I wish to propose. In title V, section 
504, page 31 (7), line 4, may I suggest a revision of the language which 
now reads: 

(7) provide financial assistance for the temporary relief or aid of any civilian 
injured or in want as the result of any attack. 


to read: 


re provide financial assistance for the temporary or permanent relief or 
oO 


( 
aid of any civilian injured— 


“or in want”—please reinstate the words “or in want,” that is a typo— 


asa result of any attack. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, in conclusion | 
wish to pay tribute to your group for recognizing the true interest, 
concern and desire on the part of labor to assume its full share of 
responsibility which is expressed in title I, section 110, creating the 
Civil Defense Advisory Council. 
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I note that the register of membership on the Council is more rep- 
resentative than the present Advisory Soaniit, there being provision 
for 3 labor members in a total of 15—whereas today we have but 1 
in 12. : 

I express the full appreciation of the AFL-CIO in having this 
opportunity to set forth for the record our position and sentiments in 
a subject which so vitally and completely potentially affects our popu- 
lation. ; 

Each year, we request the Appropriations Committee to provide 
funds sufficiently adequate to enable the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration to function at its highest potential. We did the same at 
the time that agency was known as the Office of Civil Defense. 

Members of our Civil Defense Committee in the AFL-CIO have 
given generously of their time and thought to manpower phases, as 
well as shelter, stockpiling, and many others. , 

Early in the concept of civil defense, we took the position that the 
prime responsibility lies with the Federal Government to provide 
leadership, coordination and facilities, the latter especially where State 
and local governments on their own initiative cannot or do not take 
action in behalf of the population. 

It is gratifying to note that responsibility on the part of the central 
government has now been fixed in the thinking and the planning of 
practically all concerned. 

We share completely the expression contained in the foreword of 
House Report No. 2946 of the 84th Congress, titled: “Civil Defense 
For National Survival,” issued by the Holifield Subcommittee on 
Military Operations, and which reads as follows: 

If a nuclear attack should be launched upon the cities of this Nation, millions 
of lives could be lost and the accumulated tangible assets represented by our 
homes, churches, schools, libraries, cultural treasurers, industrial facilities, and 
other things we hold dear, could be completely destroyed. 

Such an attack now is possible by a potential enemy possessing atomic- 
hydrogen weapons and sufficient means to deliver them by airplanes and sub- 
marines. 

It is because of these facts that labor has been doing everything 
possible to be on the alert. We recognize the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons, radioactive fallout, and our vulnerability to attack. 

We hope that from these hearings can come a more effective Govern- 
ment organization to alert and prepare the American people for any 
eventuality that may lie ahead. 

Mr. Hotrrretp. Thank you very much, Mr. Biemiller, for that com- 
plete and thoughtful statement. 

I refer you to your attachment on the last page, and suggest that 
you read that into the record at this time and make such comment upon 
it as you may wish. 
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Mr. Bremer (reading) : 


SUGGESTED PROVISION ON PREVAILING WAGE 


The Secretary of Civil Defense shall not make any payments under this title 
to assist in financing the construction of any shelter facilities project or other 
construction project, except upon adequate assurance that all laborers and 
mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in the performance of work 
on such project will be paid wages at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in 
accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U, S. C. 276a—276a-—5), and 
will receive compensation at a rate of not less than one and one-half times the 
basic rate of pay for all hours worked in any workweek in excess of 8 hours in 
any workday or 40 hours in the workweek, as the case may be. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor standards 
specified in subsection (a) of this section, the authority and functions set forth 
in Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267), and section 
2 of the act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U. 8. C. 276ce). 

Mr. Houirrerp. Mr. Biemiller, on page 8 you gave a list which was 
not read, but which will be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Bremiturr. | ask unanimous consent for that to be inserted. 

Mr. Honirierp. And at this time, with respect to these programs 
which are outlined here and which are Federal programs or Federal- 
State mutual programs—would you testify that this provision is now 
in those respective legislative authorizations? 

Mr. Bremer. That provision is in all of those authorizations. 
And the basic Davis-Bacon Act, as you know, applies to all Govern- 
ment contracts—for example, the Bureau of Reclamation, construction 
by the Defense Department, et cetera. But a special provision is writ- 
ten in where there is a combined responsibility. 

Mr. Hourrretp. At this point we will insert again in the record the 
following acts referred to: 

National Hous sing Act; Federal Airport Act; Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act; Lease-Purchase Contracts ‘Acts of 1954; Multi- 
family Rental Housing under FHA Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Service Act of 1951; Slum clearance and urban renewal 
program in the Housing Act of 19! 54: School Survey and Construction 
Act of 1950; and Federal and State Highway Construction Act of 
1956. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Lipscomb 4 

Mr. Lirscoms. Referring to pages 5 and 6, I would like to ask what 
your reservation is concerning the raising of FCDA to regular de- 
partment status. 

Mr. Bremiiier. The reservation is in one sense a simple one. The 
AFL-CIO in presenting testimony on the basic legislation before the 
Congress sticks to mandates that we have from our conventions. Our 
mandate on this issue does not go into the question of whether or not 
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civil defense should be a matter of Cabinet rank, hence we have taken 
no position either pro or con on that particular issue. We agree that 
you ought to strengthen whatever is done, whether you do it by Cabinet 
rank or simply strengthen the existing machinery. 

Mr. Lirscoms. All the testimony before this committee, I think, in- 
dicates that we have to go away up to the top. 

Mr. Bremitter. We would certainly not oppose a bill purely on that 
issue. 

Mr. Lirescoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Horirretp. You take a strong position, Mr. Biemiller, in regard 
to the compulsory use of civilian manpower in the case of an emer- 
gency. I think the Committee is sympathetic to the principle that is 
involved there. But the testimony as to the effects of these weapons 
seems to indicate that there will be such a disintegration of local au- 
thorities in many instances, and possibly panic on the part of the 
civilians not destroyed, that I think the committee would be inclined 
to think that if martial law is not imposed with complete reliance on 
the military, there would have to be some overall authority imposed 
in lieu of the destroyed local authorities, possibly in the nature of 
police power. This might even be based upon the implementation of 
legislation in respect to States and political subdivisions which would 
allow enough compulsion to take care of a situation which might need 
compulsion at that time. 

We must take into consideration the fact that we would not be 
dealing with civilians in a period of calmness and in a period of time 
in which the ordinary policy authorities would have control of the 
situation. Our hope, of course, would be that to the greatest extent 
possible civilian authorities would be used for the direction of popu- 
lations into preservation activities of one kind or another. But we 
‘an hardly see where we could go into a period of this tremendous type 
of an emergency such as the scientists have described without having 
planned in advance on this point, on the direction of manpower from 
a responsible authority. That would be a necessary complement to 
the preplanning on all other phases of our activity. 

Mr. Biemintter. One thing I think would happen is implicit in your 
remarks. I think that in the preplanning the group working on such 
plans would take into consideration the effectiveness of the area labor- 
management committees that were set up by the War Manpower Com- 
mission during World War II. I think that is the closest parallel that 
we have. And, as I think you will recall, it is our opinion, and I think 
the opinion of most folks ‘who have studied that situation that those 
committees, on a voluntary basis, with representatives of labor and 
management on them, were able to get much more effective channeling 
of needed manpower than could have been done | by just direct « -ompul- 
sion. I just suggest that is one of the things that ought to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I certainly agree with you on that, but I do point out 
to you that there would be a very drastic difference in the situation 
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under the urgency, or emergency, of an atomic attack, in the situation 
to which you refer. 

We operated, it is true, in wartime, but we operated on a continent 
which was not visited by the weapons of war, and therefore, for all 
intents and purposes, we were operating in a peacetime economy, al- 
though we were at war on another continent. 

Now, in the situation such as we envisage may occur in case of a 
third world war, we contemplate the existence of wartime conditions 
throughout our Nation—and when we say wartime conditions we mean 
actual attacks by enemies in the delivery of these weapons. And, 
therefore, you are faced with a different problem in the maintenance 
of order, and in the protection of populations under actual enemy 
attack than you are under peacetime industrial production, 

Mr. Bieminier. May I ask Mr. Henle to comment briefly, because he 
has been working on this problem. 

Mr. Houtrirevp. Mr. Henle, we would be glad to hear you on this 
point. 

Mr. Hente. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me say first that we recognize the seriousness of the problem 
and the fact that this issue of how to utilize manpower in the event 
of such an attack is a complicated one that needs thorough study, and 
particularly, as you have indicated, needs some planning in advance 
of the actual emergency. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You see, the way we look at it—if I may interrupt 
you at this time—taking our cue from the recent civil-dofense exer- 
cises, in 1955 there was an emergency declaration of martial law, and 
there was such an outcry against this throughout the Nation among 
many people who have studied the problem of martial law that there 
was an adjustment to what I would call a declaration of semiemer- 
gency conditions, or something which was neither fish nor fowl—it was 
neither martial law nor an absence of martial law, in the 1956 opera- 
tion. But in both events it was very clear to anyone that studied 
this situation that proper thinking had not gone into the problem. At 
least, it didn’t come up with any clear-cut definition of how the Na- 
tion would be operated under those conditions. 

And so we can foresee that unless thinking is done in advance and 
planning is done in advance, and possibly implementing legislation 
to deliver the policy power or to operate the police power, you might 
say, under Federal direction in those instances where local areas have 
lost their capacity to direct their own police power, there would be a 
vacuum there under which all kinds of things might happen. 

Mr. Henie. You are calling attention to a number of the factors 
that some of us on the labor side have also seriously considered. I, 
myself, along with Mr. Richardson here, serve as labor members of 
what is called the National Labor-Management Manpower Policy 
Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization. In addition, both 
of us are executive reservists, and have participated in two of these 
operation alerts. We have recognized some of these same problems. 
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We feel, in general, that the country does not need to resort to 
martial law. As we see it, there are two problems. 

One is the question of the role of the military versus the role of 
the civilian authority. In general, as we see it, the jobs that will need 
to be done, the jobs of clearing debris, fixing up utility lines, restoring 
law and order, burying the dead, and that sort of thing, are essen- 
tially civilian in character. The military will be busy enough with 
the job of hitting at the enemy without burdening them down with 
the primary task of running the civilian operation. 

Mr. Howirterp. I think the committee is in agreement with you on 
all those problems. 

Mr. Hentz. Then if we move ahead to consider what sort of a 
civilian operation we want, let me make it clear that when we oppose 
a compulsory use of manpower, we recognize that there has got to be 
some type of authority. You mentioned police power; that is essen- 
tially what is involved here. 

Mr. Ho.trrevp. That is right. 

Mr. Hente. To a certain extent this police power is required, per- 
haps, to a more critical degree. There will be a question of law and 
order in a lot of these places. Let me mention one specific problem. 
In terms of persuading people in the nearby areas, and insofar as they 
have the capacity the people in the bombed areas themselves, to par- 
ticipate actively in civilian defense jobs, we suggest that this can be 
done without compelling them, without ordering them, without cla 
ping them in jail if they don’t want to doit. T he jobs can be done, the 1e 
cooperation of the people can be obtained. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. You are talking about a preattack period now, when 
you say that, are you? 

Mr. Hente. And : also after the attack. We feel that the authorities 
take a too pessimistic view of human nature, maybe that is the way to 
express it. We think under the stress of an attack—and we think in 
general that this was shown in England—that you are going to get 
the cooperation of the great body of American citizens. They will 
want to work, they will want to do what they are told. What is needed 
is this advance planning you are talking about so that people know in 
advance what they are going to be called to do. If they have that, if 
they get the feeling that we have a plan here, we are in a position to 
meet this problem, we sre not just drifting helplessly. Then they 
will participate, and they will carry out their preassigned functions. 
That is our point of view. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. Well, we are probably discussing an intangible line 
between pure liberty of the individual and obedience to law, and 
neither one of us may be using terms that are understood alike by each 
of us. But I think the committee feels that if the police power of our 
State has the right to direct under penalty of compulsion and punish- 
ment adherence to traffic laws—to drive on the right-hand side of the 
road, to stop at the red light and go with the green light, and to main- 
tain a certain rate of speed in certain areas—if they have in the sani- 
tation area the right to impose laws, to keep your premises sanitary, 
to put your garbage pail out so that it can be picked up on a certain 
day, and all that sort of thing, for the good of the community, certainly 
for the preservation of the life of the Nation the police powers are 
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equally applicable to a common effort to insure the survival of the 
Nation. We do not depend upon the voluntary cooperation of an indi- 
vidual in the whole area of police power. It is true that most people 
do cooperate willingly in this area. But we must have the law there 
for those who would otherwise make our civilized order a shambles. 
And the committee is trying to reach a safe and sane equilibrium be- 
tween complete military dictatorial rule and the utilization to every 
extent possible, both before, during and after an attack of the police 
powers of the state, and apply them to this problem—which is indeed 
more important than probably some of our laws on traffic and sanita- 
tion. 

It would be more important in the case of a strike by an enemy with 
nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Lrescoms. Mr. Chairman, one further thing. Perhaps we as 
a nation are faced with various types of attacks which we have never 
conceived of before, and I don’t believe we can analyze completely 
at this point how our people are going to react or how human nature 
is going to react. I personally felt that the way the bill was drafted 
represented the very minimal and most reasonable approach to the 
entire problem. 

Mr. Henir. We certainly have indicated that so far as section 501 
is concerned, this is certainly a far more sensible approach than we 
have at the present time to the question of the role of the military. 

Mr. Hourrieip. If preplanning was brought to the stage of practical 
application, and if the civil police powers were maintained to the 
fullest extent possible, with a minimum of dictatorial power either 
used by any emergency civilian director, or resulting from the calling 
of the military, I am sure that if preplanning was done in advance, 
and everyone given an opportunity to scrutinize it, this problem could 
be worked out. 

Mr. Bremitirr. I think, Mr Chairman, that it is pretty obvious that 
there is no fundamental difference between what you and your col- 
leagues are attempting to do and the views of the labor movement. 
I certainly want to underscore the thing that you have just said, that 
in the preplanning there should be thorough consultation with the 
fundamental elements in our society who would be affected. And 
that again gets back to the course, that the situations aren’t parallel. 
But I do point out that we were able to get a pretty good direction of 
manpower during World War IT so long as there was consultation, 
which is just the point, in the planning done. And we found that the 
average worker responded a lot better if he knew that his representa- 
tives were sitting down with representatives of management making 
the plans. Then, when the urgency was explained to him, we found 
that by and large the average worker cooperated fully. 

These orders are better understood when the workers and their 
representatives have had a chance to participate in determining them. 

Now, this is essentially what you are proposing, and this is the kind 
of machinery with which we concur. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I certainly agree that in anything as important as 
the exercise of emergency powers, whether it be under the civil police 
powers or under the military powers, the emergency military powers 
invested in the President and to a certain extent in our Government, 
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the preplanning and the preunderstanding of likely situations and 
likely methods to be used to correct those situations is very important. 
And from this we have drawn our plan of action in those areas with 

quite a bit of protective wording which, we think, will assure that 
there will be this statutory advisory committee to work out these de- 
tails which we cannot write into basic legislation. 

Mr. Hente. Let me add just one point, if I may, The thing that 
has concerned us somewhat when we talked about this problem with 
some Government people is that this emphasis on utilizing compulsion 
seems to make them feel that this is an easy answer to everything. 
People say, “Well, when the time comes we will need to use compul- 
sion.” And somehow this means, “Well, we can solve all these prob- 
lems, we will tell people what they are going to do.” But in our minds, 
what you have really done is to cover up some of the real preplanning 
that is absolutely essential, because you can’t tell a fellow who has 
been a bricklayer to go in and repair an electric wire. You can’t tell 
someone he is going to start attending to the sick and wounded unless 
he has had some previous training. 

If the emphasis is put_on voluntary action to the greatest degree, 
then it is incumbent on the Government to move ahea ad and to work 
with the privat e groups in our economy, with labor, with business, 
with veterans’ organizations, to see if we can’t lay out a program ahead 
of the emergency so that the compulsion—— 

Mr. Houirtetp. Which will require a minimum of compulsion. 

Mr. Hentz. That is right. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I think we are not far apart on that. Some people 
have passed this problem by just saying, “Well, when it happens the 
Army will take over and take care of the thing, why should I worry ?” 

Of course, the testimony before our committee shows us that with 
all the best intentions in the world, the Army or any other agency 
of the Department of Defense, can’t take over, because they do not 
have the manpower or the facilities nor the mission to do this job. 
Therefore we want it clearly understood by the American people that 
if they are relying on an edict of compulsion, whether it be military 
or civilians, to get this job done, they are relying on a fantasy. I think 
we are not far apart on that. 

Mr. Rospack. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question for clarifica- 
tion, directed to page 7 of the testimony, regarding the proposed 
transfer of civil defense functions from ODM. This legislation as 
framed does not in and of itself transfer all the functions of ODM 
over to FCDA. However, there would be an obligation on the Presi- 
dent to transfer such functions as are described in this act, because 
in one way or another we are trying to eliminate that conflict of 
authority to which you advert. 

If you understé and it, Mr. Henle, I would like you to respond to this 
point. It is not contemplated in this legislation that the function of 
allocating resources is necessarily or specific ally one that resides in 
the new Secretary. For example, if you will look at the bill, pages 
29 and 30, even though certain emergency powers regarding the uti- 
lzation of resources are contemplated, the President still retains in 
his own hands, as he necessarily must. some judgment about the alloca- 
tion of resources. There is nothing in this bill which would bar from 
or impose upon the new agency that resource allocation function. 
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But on the other side of that, if you are going to eliminate a conflict 
of authority, there must be some transfer of common functions. Will 
you respond to that? 

Mr. Hente. If I may—because this is a problem that I have been 
somewhat personally concerned with—this point has come to our 
attention. For example, when we have participated in these various 
alerts, we have noticed in the manpower field particularly that the 
FCDA authority to operate, seemed to conflict very directly with the 
authority of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Now, certainly we want to work to clear up this conflict. And it is 
our impression that these two agencies are working together to try 
to come a little closer toward clearing this thing up. I think it would 
be good if the committee in the legislation ean work towards this end. 
I am just not enough of an expert to be able to judge what can be 
transferred or what cannot be transferred. 

I do understand that in the bill the actual transfer function is left 
up to the President. And I think that is wise. 

I suppose what we are really saving is that even though some func- 
tions are transferred, you will stil! need to have some Government 
agency sitting above the civil defense people and sitting above the 
military people to be in charge of allocating supplies, vey ee nt, and 
manpower, in the event of such an emergency. In effect the Govern- 
ment will be operating in two spheres, it will have military opera- 
tions and it will have civil defense operations, and it will have very 
little else. 

(And since civil defense and the military are going to be roughly on 
the same level—they are going to be competing for the same supplies, 
the same material, the same raw material, the same people—someone 
is going to have to decide in terms of looking at the entire war effort 
who goes where, what goes where. 

And that, we feel, is the basic ODM function. 

Mr. Rorack. That position is not necessarily or even in any degree 
inconsistent with the legislation as drawn. 

Mr. Hente. I think it can be worked out. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Of course, theoretically ODM is not an operating 
agency, it is a staff agency. Although it exists as the result of certain 
legislation, its functions have been quite enlarged by Executive or- 
ders, which are, as you know, issuable and recallable at the will of the 
President. We are not necessarily quarreling with that. 

Then in the exercise of those functions, stemming either from leg- 
islation or from Executive orders, the ODM has seen fit to delegate to 
different agencies of the Government the operation of these functions. 
So we find in studying it that there is quite a confused area. There is 
dual delegation, delegation, and redelegation; delegation from the 
ODM to an agency, and then redelegation. 

And as a result, you end up with all delegations and no operation. 
And so our concern in this particular area is that here again there has 
got to be some clear thinking and some clear delineation brought about 
to place as nearly as possible those functions of civil defense in the 
hands of the Civil Defense Secretary. 

And we recognize the other functions of ODM, and therefore we 
have not tried to abolish ODM. We have merely tried in the best 
way we could at this time to bring out of it certain things—which 
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incidentally they have delegated out anyway in many instances—and 
put them from a statutory standpoint under the responsibility of the 
Federal Civil Defense Agency. 

Mr. Hentxe. Maybe that law setting up the ODM needs some change 
or clarification also. 

Mr. Horirievp. Well, a lot of us think that it does, because a great 
deal of its function today is under Executive order and not under 
the original statute. | 

Any further questions ? 

Mr. Bremititer. Mr. Chairman, may I just add one word to tell 
you that the labor movement is deeply appreciative for the leadership 
you have shown and the cooperation we have had from your colleagues | 
on this committee in bringing forcibly to the attention of the American | 
people the problems that we do have ahead of us. 

We have a feeling at times that the Nation unfortunately just is not 
alerted to the situation which does exist. Anything that you and your 
colleagues can do to further alert the American people will certainly 
have our most enthusiastic backing. And we certainly hope you will 
keep up the good work you have started, and be able to pass some legis- 
lation in this session straightening out the matter. 

Mr. Houirmp. Thank you very much. And we are very apprecia- 
tive of the support of the AFL-CIO for the legislation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Chairman, we certainly appreciate anything that 
they can do to alert the people. 

Mr. Bremitier. You can be sure we will do anything we can. After 
all, Mr. Congressman, it is perfectly obvious to one who has looked into 
this matter as carefully as you have, that in the unfortunate event of an 
attack, it is the mechanics of our labor force, the electricians, the struc- 
tural iron workers, and so on, who are going to have to do most of the 
work in repairing the damage. 

We are well aware of what the problems are. And you can be sure 
that we are going to keep up an educational program inside our own 
organization on this issue. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. We thank you and your colleagues. 

Our next witnesses are from the Bureau of Public Roads, the United 
States Department of Commerce: Mr. P. A. Carmichael, Mr. H. D. 
Fravel, and Mr. Sherwood Booth. 

Will you please sit down, gentlemen ? 


STATEMENT OF P. A. CARMICHAEL, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
H. D. FRAVEL AND SHERWOOD BOOTH 


Mr. Houirietp. Mr. Carmichael, do you wish to give the opening 
statement ? 

Mr. Carmicnaren. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much to report that 
Mr. Schnepfe, whom I was expected to accompany here, and Mr. 
Clark, who was to have made a statement in his stead, have both been 
prevented from attendance because of illness. So I shall read Mr. 
Clark’s statement. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. That will be fine. I notice you have quite a number 
of tables and inserts there. And in order to save time, we will have 
those inserted and printed in the record of the hearings, so that you 
can proceed with your testimony. 
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Mr. Carmicnuae.. All right, sir. 


Mr. Houtrretp. We will insert your whole statement, including the 
exhibits, in the record. 


(The prepared statement of A. C. Clark, Assistant Commissioner 


for Operations, Bureau of Public Roads, United States Department of 
Commerce, follows :) 


STATEMENT or A. C. CLARK, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR OPERATIONS, BUREAU 
oF PusLic Roaps, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Chairman, it is indeed a pleasure to appear before the Military Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations and to have the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you the report entitled “Preliminary Report on Highway 
Needs for Civil Defense” which was prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads 
pursuant to a delegation of authority from the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. The report has been sent to the Government Printing Office and we are 
advised that it will be available in printed form about March 15. Distribution 
will be made by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

The circumstances incident to undertaking the report were discussed at hear- 
ings before this subcommittee on March 18, 1956, and are briefly explained in 
chapter I of the report. We believe the report presents a fairly complete picture 
of the nationwide capabilities of the highway systems outside of urban areas 
for evacuation purposes. In order that the factual findings might be more fully 
evaluated in concert with the broad civil-defense picture, we have attempted to 
fully alert the reader that the nature and extent of the threat, weaponry devel- 
opment, and numerous other factors determine to what extent the factual findings 
may be applied for civil-defense purposes. 

Pursuant to authority contained in section 201 (b) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, the Administrator of the FCDA delegated to the Secretary of 
Commerce certain responsibilities included in FCDA delegation No. 3, dated 
August 13, 1955. From this delegation the Secretary redelegated to the Bureau 
of Public Roads the following item: 

“Determine and evaluate, with the cooperation of the States, counties, and 
cities, and assist in the planning of the needs for highway improvements to 
meet civil-defense requirements.” 

In the discharge of its responsibilities, the Bureau of Public Roads undertook 
as the initial phase, a survey of highway and street capabilities outside of the 
built-up urban areas for the purpose of determining— 

1. The adequacy of the present highway and street systems to permit evacua 
tion of urban populations by motor vehicles. 

2. The extent that highway improvements would permit faster or more com- 
plete evacuation of urban populations, and the estimated costs of such improve- 
ments. 

3. The relationship between normal highway construction programs and in- 
crease in roadway capacity for evacuation. 

The 185 target areas studied contained an estimated 90.7 million people, or 
roughly 55 percent of the total population of the United States. For the purposes 
of the study these areas were grouped as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Target areas and their population by population groun 


Target areas Total population of 


: group 
Population group and range of population 











Number Percent | Number Percent 





of total of total 
I ie ee 18 11.2}  965,7 1.0 
GI ee 61 7.9 | 9,981, 834 11.0 
I ne ea 41 25.5 | 14,457,505 16.0 
4. 500,000 to 999,999.......... EPPO ALAA IESE: 24 14.9 | 16,514,923 18.2 
Sy ane GEE GNGE 21. étcscndsndbwisecasuutcasdnuameed 17 10.5 | 48, 804, 422 53.8 
ii iia ec 161 100.0 | 90, 724, 384 | 100.0 
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The total of 161 target areas resulted from grouping certain target areas 
that were not analyzed individually but collectively because their proximity 
caused overlap of areas under study resulting in directional conflict in evacua- 
tion traffic movements. The road networks considered in the study included 
those under Federal, State, and local jurisdiction. 

A detailed description of the procedure for determining and collecting the 
basic data is contained in the Manual for Determining Needs for Highway Im- 
provement to Meet Civil Defense Requirements, September 20, 1955. Briefly, the 
procedure consisted of scribing concentric circles called screen lines about an 
assumed ground zero point at distances of 15, 25, and 40 miles. Evacuation 
routes were delineated by selection of continuous routings through the zones 
established by the screen lines and the physical highway capacity totaled for all 
evacuation routes cutting through the respective screen lines. These physical 
eapacities of all routes were then translated into an evacuation capability in time 
terms on the basis of the population to be moved and the three alternative dis- 
tances of evacuation. Figure I is a schematic diagram of this procedure. 


FIGURE 1. 
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In order to present cost estimates in terms of improvements that would be 
required by normal traffic as compared with those that are requirements solely 
of evacuation traffic, the capacity improvement estimates were classified into 
minor, major, and new lane categories. The first two are requirements of normal 
traffic as made in the 1954 estimate of highway needs. The third category is 
needed solely for evacuation traffic. 

The selection of routes, the appraisal of their capacities, and the cost esti- 
mating of improvements required to effect capacity betterment were not intended 
as steps in the production of individual target area evacuation plans or state- 
ments of specific local highway needs. Rather, they were aimed at early presenta- 
tion of an overall, nationwide estimate of the extent to which evacuation needs 
would be served by varying degrees of improvement in highway capacity, and 
evaluating, nationwide, the cost of such improvements related directly to the 
resulting reduction in evacuation time and to the increasing percentage of per- 
sons that might be evacnated in any given period of time. 

In order to determine the capabilities of the highways for evacuation purposes, 
it was necessary to assume certain controls such as vehicle occupancy, traffic 
eapacities in vehicles per hour and implementation time. These assumptions 
were made only after a careful review of the elements involved, and when applied 
to the study, result in what we consider optimum evacuation capacity. 


Eaeisting highway capacity for evacuation 


The combined present evacuation capability of highway and streets included 
in this study is shown in the following table No. 2. Present capability is meas- 
ured here in terms of percentage of population that can be evacuated in varying 
periods of time, according to population groups. The time periods range from 
1% hours, which approached the minimum requirement for entire evacuation 
of any target area to the 15-mile screen line, to 4144 hours to the same screen line. 
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The extent that highway improvements would permit faster or more complete 
evacuation of urban populations, and the estimated costs of such 
improvements 
The cost of highway capacity improvements required to completely evacuate 
the target areas to the three different screen lines in varying periods of time are 
shown by population groups in the following tables Nos. 3 through 5; table 3 
reporting for the 15-mile screen line, table 4 for the 25-mile screen line, and table 
5 for the 40-mile screen line. In each table, the number of target areas and the 
population of these areas completely evacuable under existing conditions (with- 
out improvement costs) are shown separately from those of the target areas 
where improvements are needed for complete evacuation. For the latter, the 


costs of minor, major, and new-lane improvements needed are individually re- 
ported. 
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The relationship between normal highway construction programs and increase 
in roadway capacity for evacuation 
Estimated improvement costs required for 100 percent evacuation of all target 
areas to each of the screen lines in various increments of time is shown in table 6. 
The portion of this cost that would be included in elimination of normal traffic 
deficiencies during the 10 years 1955-64 have been segregated and expressed as 
a percent of total cost. 


o future normal traffic needs * 








Cost of highway improvements for evacuation to various screen lines and the portion of these costs assignable t 
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From analysis of the data with the many variations of application to the 
numerous combinations of conditions, the following findings have been selected 
as having important significance for evaluation and application to the problems 
involved in the broad civil defense plan : 

1. Under conditions contained in the assumptions, it would be possible to 
evacuate about 32 million persons living in the 185 target areas or 161 target 
area complexes to a 15-mile distance from the center of target areas in 114% hours 
over existing highway and street facilities; in 444 hours approximately 72 mil- 
lion persons could possibly be evacuated to this distance under the same condi- 
tions. 

2. Similarly, in 159 of the 161 target areas or complexes about 22 million per- 
sons could possibly be evacuated to a 25-mile distance from target area centers 
in 2 hours over existing highway facilities; in 5 hours this total could reach 
53 million persons. The latter figure includes total evacuation of 129 of the 161 
areas or complexes plus partial evacuation of the largest urban areas, with the 
exception of 2 areas where evacuation to the 25-mile distance was not found 
feasible. 

3. Evacuation of a number of the most populous cities over existing highway 
facilities within reasonable time limits would not be possible. Within any practi- 
eal limits of highway improvements several of these would still be faced with 
eapacity deficiencies. Other elements such as right-of-way, construction difficul- 
ties, high costs, and lack of vehicular capacity pose serious problems to ac- 
complish total evacuation capacity requirements within reasonable warning 
time. 

4. If it were possible to provide the additional highway capacity that would 
permit evacuation of all target area populations to the 15-mile distance under 
the assumed conditions in 114 hours, it would cost an estimated $10 billion. 

5. To provide additional highway capacity that would permit evacuation of 
all but 2 target area populations to the 25-mile distance in 2 hours, would cost 
near.y $20 billion. shway capac ity is now available that would permit total 
evacuation of 37 areas to the 25-mile distance. 

6. Two-thirds of the $20 billion highway improvement costs required to obtain 
capacity that would permit evacuation to the 25-mile distance in 2 hours, are 
concentrated in the 15 most populous areas. On a per capita basis per area, for 
persons who could not be evacuated within the time limit over present facilities, 
the costs would vary from approximately $313 per person, in the group of largest 
cities, to approximately $147 person in the group of target areas with populations 
of 100,000 to 500,000. 

To provide highway capacity that would permit total evacuation of the 147 
areas reported to the 40-mile distance in 2144 hours under assumed conditions 
would require improvements costing an estimated $28 billion. 

8. Approximately 25 percent or $2.5 billion of the $19 billion highway improve- 
ment costs estimated as necessary to provide additional highway capacity to 
permit evacuation of all target areas to the 15-mile distance in 1% hours, has 
been determined as necessary for normal traffic requirements of the next 10 
years. These improvements for normal traffic requirement while costing 25 per- 
cent of the total evacuation needs, would supply about one-sixth of the total 
capacity requirements. The remaining 75 percent of the cost would be at- 
tributed to evacuation capacity needs. It should not be construed, however, that 
this latter capacity would be entirely void of other beneficial use. 

9. Of the $20 billion highway improvement costs estimated to provide addi- 
tional capacity that would permit evacuation of all but 2 of the target area popula- 
tions to the 25-mile distance in 2 hours, 19 percent or $3.8 billion is classified as 
necessary for normal traffic requirements of the next 10 years. 


Mr. Houirretp. Now, will you give us your conclusions, beginning on 
page 14 of Mr. Clark’s ’statement, and perhaps that way we can make 
a little better time. 

I might say that the committee members and the staff have had 
access to this document put out by the Bureau of Public Roads en- 
titled “A Preliminary Report on Highway Needs for Civil Defense.” 
And we see that it is prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, dated September 1956. 

Perusal of this document caused us to ask you to appear before us, 
sir. And of course we would like to have your testimony, and you 
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will be free to give any testimony that you wish, but we would like it 
to pertain p: rtic ularly to this report. 

Mr. Carmicnarn. I think it desirable, even though Mr. Clark’s 
statement is in the record, to run quickly through the purposes of the 
study as given in Mr. Clark’s statement, because Mr. Lipscomb asked 
about this last year. 

In the discharge of its responsibilities (under delegation No. 3 from 
FCDA), the Bureau of Public Roads undertook as the initial phase 
a survey of highway and street capabilities outside of the built-up 
= un areas for the purpose of determining: 

The adequacy of the present highway and street systems to per- 
mit evacuation of urban populations ‘by motor vehicles. 

The extent that highway improvements would permit faster or 
more complete evacuation of urban populations, and the estimated 
costs of such improvements. 

The relationship between normal highway construction programs 
and increase in roadway capacity for evacuation. 

And then turning to the findings: 

From analysis of the data with the many variations of application 
to the numerous combinations of conditions, the following findings 
have been selected as having important signific ance for evaluation and 
application to the problems involved in the broad civil defense plan: 

1. Under conditions contained in the assumptions, it would be possi- 
ble to evacuate about 32 million persons living in the 185 target areas 
or 161 target area complexes to a 15-mile distance from the center of 


target areas in 114 hours over existing highway and street facilities; 
in 41 yh approximately 72 million persons could possibly be evacu- 
ahaa | his distance under the same conditions. 


2. Similarly, in 159 of the 161 target areas or nro about 22 
million persons could possibly be evacuated to a 25-mile distance from 
target area centers in 2 hours over existing highway facilities: in 5 
hours this total could reach 53 million persons. The latter figure in- 
cludes total evacuation of 129 of the 161 areas or complexes plus partial 
evacuation of the largest urgan areas, with the exception of two areas 
where evacuation to the 25-mile distance was not found feasible. 

3. Evacuation of a number of the most populous cities over existing 
highway facilities within reasonable time limits would not be possible. 
Within any practical limits of highway improvements several of these 
would still be faced with ¢ apacity deficiencies. Other elements such 
as right-of-way, construction difficulties, high costs, and lack of 
vehicular ¢ -apac ity pose serious problems to accomplish total evacu- 
ation ¢ apac ity requirements within reasonable warning time. 

t. If it were possible to provide the additional highway capacity 
that a | permit evacuation of all target area popul: itions to the 15- 
mile distance under the assumed conditions in 114 hours, it would cost 
an ae ated $10 billion. 

To provide additional highway capacity that would permit evac- 
dation of all but 2 target area populations to the 25-mile distance in 2 
hours, would cost nearly $20 billion. Highway capacity is now avail- 
able that would permit total evacuation of 37 areas to the 25-mile 
distance. 

6. Two-thirds of the $20 billion highway improvement costs re- 
quired to obtain capacity that would permit evacuation to the 25-mile 
distance in 2 hours, are concentrated in the 15 most populous areas. On 
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a per capita basis per area, for persons who could not be evacuated 
within the time limit over present facilities, the costs would vary from 
approximately $313 per person, in the group of largest cities, to ap- 
proximately $147 per person in the group of target areas with 
populations of 100,000 to 500,000. 

¢. To provide highway capacity that would permit total evacuation 
of the 147 areas reported to the 40-mile distance in 214 hours under 
assumed conditions would require improvements costing an estimated 
$28 billion. 

8. Approximately 25 percent of $2.5 billion of the $10 billion high- 
way improvement costs estimated as necessary to provide additional 
highway capacity to permit evacuation of all target areas to the 15- 
mile distance in 114 hours, has been determined as necessary for nor- 
mal traffic requirements of the next 10 years. These improvements 
for normal traffic requirement while costing 25 percent of the total 
evacuation needs, would supply about one- -sixth of the total capacity 
requirements. The remaining 75 percent of the cost would be attri- 
buted to evacuation capacity needs. It should not be construed, how- 
ever, that this latter capacity would be entirely void of other beneficial 
use. 

9. Of the $20 billion highway improvement costs estimated to pro- 
vide additional capacity that would permit evacuation of all but 2 of 
the target area populations to the 25-mile distance in 2 hours, 19 per- 
cent or $3.8 billion is classified as necessary for normal traffic require- 
ments of the next 10 years. 

And that is the end of the findings. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Mr. Lipscomb, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Liescome. No. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Rozack. Mr. Carmichael, your basic assumption as to warning 
time—that is to say, the time of evacuation, is 114 hours, is that r ight? 

Mr. CarmicrAri. That is right, that was the minimum time. 

Mr. Rorack. You did not consider that you could go below that kind 
of floor on evacuation and make this thing come out sensibly? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. That is right. 

Mr. Ropack. So that if the warning time were less, let us say it 
were reduced from an hour and a half to an hour or a half hour, you 
couldn’t begin to support any findings of the kind you have cited ? 

Mr. Carmicnarn. That is right, it would make a considerable dif- 
ference. You see, in that hour and a half, the first 30 minutes was held 
to be necessary to fill up the traffic lanes, the implementation time, as 
we call it. The other hour was the lowest full unit of time that we 
could pepioy, And that was an hour of discharge capacity, you 
might sa Tf it went down any lower than an hour—and this is only 
for the 15 5-mile screen line—if it went down any lower than an hour 
and a half, it would mean we would be dealing with fractional hours 
from the standpoint of discharge capacity. 

It would mean, for instance, that the figures which vou now have for 
an hour and a half, as far as persons evacuating, if you were to re- 
duce that to an hour it would mean that our capacity figures would 
be reduced by 50 percent. 

Mr. Rorack. And if it were reduced to a half hour, would you get 
any substantial movement? Do you have any estimate for half an 
hour? 
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Mr. Carmicuarut. We deem a half hour necessary in order to fill 
the traffic lanes for movement up to and through the 15-mile screen 
line itself, up to the outer edges of the 15-mile zone, zone 1. So that 
30 minutes is necessary for “implementation, filling the lanes, plus 
travel to the 15-mile line. 

Mr. Ropack. These figures exclude from any consideration here 
any city street capacity improvement, not because of their importance, 
but because of the ternis of reference of the study ¢ 

Mr. Carmicuaet, That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. And also, because within your terms of reference you 
were not obligated to consider anything with regard to exit route shel- 
ters or reception centers to care for people who move out of the city? 

Mr. CarmicuarL. We included among our assumptions one that 
disposition—dispersal at reception or assembly areas, would be pro- 
vided for in such a fashion that there would be no congestion caused 
to the evacuation movement itself on evacuation routes. 

Mr. Howtrrerp. But the cost that you have given here did not in- 
ciude any shelters for evacuees ? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. No, sir. 

Mr. Horirrevp. Or areas of ground prepared for the reception of 
them, or for emergency buildings, or anything like that? 

Mr. CarmicuAr.. No, sir. 

Mr. Ropack. You are assuming that it would not be congested by 
evacuation once you have started a movement, as far as your calcula- 
tions go? 

Mr. Carmicnarn. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. So that if there were congestion, an unstated premise 
would be that there would be other types of capacity improvements 
to keep your population flowing once they were started ? 

Mr. Carmicnarn.. Well, it would mean control, adequate control, 
I think is the point. The capacities that we assumed are provided 
for in the cost of improvement picture, and they did assume that suffi- 
cient policing would be imposed and traffic engineering invoked so 
that these capacities would be realized. 

Mr. Rozsack. And what was the basis for the selection of the 15- and 
95-mile screen lines? I mean, how did you arrive at those distances? 
Mr. Carmicuarn, I think it would be preferable to refer to—— 

Mr. Ropack. I understand that the assumptions were made, but I 
mean, what are they related to? Was this FCDA advice, this dis- 
tance that we have got to figure, or was this your own judgment as 
to what was a reasonable evacuation place or space from the center 
of a weapon drop ? 

Mr. CarmicHart. The 15-mile screen line was based on a considera- 
tion of weaponry. I think it would probably be desirable to take our 
long report on that and quote directly from it. 

Mr. Rosack. Will you identify the page? 

Mr. Carmicnarn. Page 8 


SCREEN LINES 


In order to estimate on a uniform basis the capacity for evacuation routes lead- 
ing from a target area for the movements of populations to points of greater 
safety, screen lines were established. To do this, circles (screen lines) having 
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radii of 15, 25, and 40 miles were scribed about the assumed ground zero. 
Criterita used in determining these distances are as follows: 
15-mile screen line 

The three elements considered significant in selecting this distance from ground 
zero for establishing the screen lines were: 

(a) The target area enclosed by this screen line could be destroyed or severely 
paralyzed to such a degree that evacuation of the area for survival would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Rosacx. Before you proceed, what is the assumption as to the 
size of the weapon, the time of the drop, and what weapons effects are 
you considering? I mean, you must have had some kind of weapon in 
mind when you picked out a distance. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Mr. Fravel, do you know? 

Mr. Fravet. Actually, Mr. Schnepfe studied this very carefully. If 
you will look under items b and ¢ of the criteria for selecting the 15- 
mile screen line, which are more predominant in this than item a; as 
far as selecting the screen line is determined, the networks, the pattern 
of road networks studied are usually well established at this distance— 
we wanted to make sure that we got out in a ring where we didn’t have 
to get involved in the city street pattern, or we never could have col- 
lected all the data in the time that we did. 

Mr. Rorackx. We appreciate the difficulty in trying to make these 
estimates to get outside the maze of city streets. The problem that I 
am trying to ‘get some response to is, why was it an obligation on your 
part, under delegation of the FCDA, to try to figure what would be a 
reasonable distance to select for your study—why didn’t you ask the 
FCDA, “You are interested in evacuation, you tell us how far you 
want to go’? 

Mr. Fraveut. I am sure Mr. Schnepfe conferred with the FCDA 
officials about the general area of damage, and somewhat about the 
threat of attack—— 

Mr. Rosack. Excuse me, sir, that is not the question that I asked 
you. I asked, was this a figure selected by the Bureau, or was this 
a request, and if it was a request, wherein is it documented in the 
studies that the FCDA advised you what ought to be in the thing you 
are studying? What is the area of protection, the radius, diameter, or 
circumference, whatever it is? 

Mr. Fravent. No, this was selected by us for the purposes of obtain- 
ing the data that we were after. The criteria for selection of the 15- 
mile screen line was not set up by FCDA. 

Mr. Rosack. Can you convey any assurance to this committee that 
that figure makes proper allowance? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. May I make a remark on that, Mr. Roback? 

We held from the beginning in making our analysis of these data 
that were sent in that the matter of whether it was 15 miles or 20 miles 
or 25 miles or 40 miles wouldn’t be of vast importance, as long as we 
did have the route capacities and the number of people who were to 
be evacuated to any screen line we did pick. 

In other words, you see, the distance of evacuation relates directly 
to the capacity figure, and to the number of people you get out of an 
area 

Mr. Ho.irrerp. May I ask this question to clarify this? Your 
study, as I understand it, has been made on the basis of the time re- 
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quired and the facilities needed to move a certain amount of popula- 
tion a certain distance. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL. Right. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Therefore you would not necessarily be concerned 
as to whether that distance was enough or not ? 

Mr. Carmicuaen. That is right. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Your study is based on the movement of population, 
as I understand it, from a zero point ? 

Mr. Carmicuarn.. Yes, sir. And that is the point I was trying to 
make to Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Houirievp. I thought that was the point you wanted to make. 

Now, the establishment of your zero point was determined in what 
manner ¢ 

Mr. CarmicHar., It was taken as the center of the business district. 

Mr. Hontrretp. I see. Now, of course, then, this makes your whole 
study from a standpoint of practical use in evacuation depend upon 
the zero point of the burst being at that predetermined point, or the 
movement of population would have no relation to the safety that was 
involved. 

Mr. CarMicHaeL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirievp. In other words, if you moved your population out 
from the zero point, and you got them out 15 miles from the theo- 
retical zero point, and the actual zero point happened to be 2 miles 
from the 15 mile screen line, you would be lost. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. The population wouldn’t be out 15 miles with 
respect to the aiming point, the zero point, that is right. 

Mr. Honirretp. So therefore the evacuation from a predetermined 
zero point is meaningless as far as the safety of the people is concerned, 
because you do not know where the zero point is going to be in case 
of enemy attack ¢ 

Mr. Carmicuarn. If the evacuation is going to be entertained as 
a partial aid in dispersing the population for protection, you would 
have to have some idea of capacity, no matter where the enemy—— 

Mr. Hourrretp. I am not quarreling with the study nor the result 
of the study, I am analyzing the results of your study in terms of 
safety to population. Your population, in order to be safe, must be 
so many miles from zero point, let us say. Now, if you do not know 
where zero point is going to be in the attack upon your cities, even 
though you have an hour and a half’s warning time and you do get the 
people i5 miles out, without a knowledge that the zero point will be 
15 miles back from where the bulk of the people have been ae it 
becomes meaningless in terms of an assurance of safety to the popu- 
lation, does it not ? 

Mr. Carmicnarn. I wouldn’t say. 

Mr. HowiFietp. This is in the field of policy, of course, which you 
may not want to testify on. 

Mr. Carmicnarn. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrietp. But you see the point that I am bringing up, do 
you not, that the movement of the population is not related to any 
definite knowledge of the size of the weapon or where zero point would 
be ? 

Mr. Carmicuarnt, That is right. 
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Mr. Hotirietp. In your study. And therefore you take no respon- 
sibility for anything in your study except the movement of people, 
the rate of movement of people, and the cost of changes in our road 
structure in egress routes, and so forth and so on, in or der to move the 
people at that rate. That is your field of study? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozackx. To avoid any misunderstanding, Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the Bureau has made a very valuable study and has thrown 
a lot of light on the problems of evacuation. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. That is right. 

We are not criticizing your study at all, we are just trying to evalu- 
ate it in terms of our overall study. I think it is a ve ry Vi aluable study. 

Mr. Ropack. Suppose it would be decided, on a civil defense basis, 
that if you were going to have an evacuation you would have to move 
people at least 100 miles, what could you conclude from this study on 
the basis of that decision? Can you project those points? 

Mr. Carmicuaen. Yes, quite readily. 

Mr. Brewer. In that connection, you mentioned in your report that 
some areas could not be evacuated to a 25-mile screen line or farther, 
because of possible overlapping of these screen lines. And I think for 
the 25-mile screen line 2 areas were not included in that particular 
phase of the report. Could you name those two areas which where not 
considered ? 

Mr. Carmicuaren. Boston and Philadelphia. 

Mr. Brewer. So that if an evacuation program were instituted 
those areas would in effect be written off to some extent, is that right? 

Mr. Carmicnagn. No, that isn’t quite right, Mr. Brewer, because 
there is a calculation on capacity that w ould enable evacuation to the 
15-mile screen line through the first zone, since the data were re- 
ported for those two target areas. That is, the capacity data and the 

aloeulations were made for jeu: for different times, and the evacua- 
tion capacity with existing facilities, to the 15-mile screen line. 

Mr. Horirrevp. And that 15-mile line would be from the center of 
the business district in both instances, and therefore would not neces- 
sarily be related to where the bomb would explode ? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. That is correct. 

Mr. Roznack. What observation or conclusion did you come to with 
respect to evacuation as a civil defense measure? I know you have 
that in the study. Would you elaborate on that a little bit? 

Mr. Carmicuar.. There again I think it would be desirable to quote 
from the report. And with your permission I will do that, on page 53: 

A realistic approach to the problems in these areas would appear to require 
consideration of a combined shelter-evacuation plan, with further study of the 


relationships of the two elements based upon survival plan studies now under 
way. 





I think maybe that 


Mr. Rosack. That is the conclusion in your study. We want to 
understand what it intended to convey. Does it intend to convey at 
least that on the basis of the findings in your study anyone who had 
formulated an evacuation policy for evacuation had better take a sec- 
ond look at that, is that a more vernacular way of stating it? 
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Mr. Carmicuart. I think maybe that report statement is the one 
which we would like to stand. 

Mr. Rosack. You want the testimony to stand for itself? 

Mr. Carmicnaet. That is right. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, let me : ask you this, then. What do you expect 
that the survival plan studies underway will bring out on this par- 
ticular matter ? 

Mr. Carmicuar.. The survival plan studies—we have said in the 
report that this study of ours, which was a nationwide study of needs, 
in giving what we think is a good overall picture of what the cost will 
amount to were evacuation on a 100 percent basis to be entertained 
as a procedure and a policy—that this study couldn’t be used in place 
of 2 survival plan study, that these figures themselves would have 
to be corroborated by on the ground w ork, and of course by attention 
to the subject of city street “capacity itself, which we make an as- 
sumption on, as you remember. 

So that there are many facets of this study, study areas in the sur- 
vival plan work, that we haven’t even touched upon. 

Mr. Rorack. When was this study requested ? 

Mr. Carmicuarn. Mr. Fravel ? 

Mr. Fraven. This was originally requested in the FCDA delega- 
tion No. 3 that was redelegated by the Secretary of Commerce to the 
Bureau of Public Roads on | September 30, 1955. 

Mr. Ronack. Now, the FCDA has been sponsoring this evacua- 
tion policy for at least 3 years precedent to that delegation. Now, 
would you suppose that a study like that, being preliminary in nature, 
and based upon, you might say, an armchair or office analysis of the 
problem, would have been made before such a policy would have been 
enunciated? Iam asking you for your judgment. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. On that I wouldn’t express an opinion. 

Mr. Rovack. Can any of the other gentlemen express an opinion 
on it ? 

Mr. Fravev. Well, I think that all the hearings that went on be- 
fore in your committee and other committee hearings pointed up 
the fact that there was a void of factual information. 

Mr. Howtrtetp, Was this study made, sir, under your own funds, 
or was there a transfer of funds from FCDA to you for this purpose 4 

Mr. Carmicuart. There was a transfer to us. 

Mr. Horirrerp. And could you give the committee the amount of 
funds that was transferred to you to make this study? 

Mr. Fraver. The funds that were transferred to us covered all 
civil defense activities that we were doing under delegations from 
FCDA. We have a program of work on several other projects, and 
they transferred funds to cover our civil defense program of work, 
which included this. 

Mr. Hottrretp. And the amount? 

Mr. Fravew. For fiscal year 1956—I will have to check that. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. You can supply that for the record. 

Mr. Fravet. I will supply that for the record. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. And also supply, if you will, the breakdown of the 
projects which have been assigned to you, and the respective amounts 
of funds allocated to each one of the projects. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC Roaps, 


Washington, February 12, 1957. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 


Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In reply to your request made during the course of 
hearings held on Friday, February 8, regarding financing of civil defense ac- 
tivities, including the Preliminary Report on Highway Needs for Civil Defense, 
the following data are submitted: 

Activities of the Bureau of Public Roads directly concerned with delegated 
civil defense responsibilities have been financed by transfer of funds from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. Funds transferred by the FCDA to the 


Department of Commerce for carrying out the program have been allotted to the 
sureau of Public Roads as follows: 


Fiscal year Amount | Date received Remarks 


1956 _ $70,000 | Oct. 10, 1955 

1956_ a 50,000 | Jan. 20,1956 | Supplemental request to FCDA to 

} complete fiscal year 1956. These 
funds were not required, however, 
and were relinquished by the Bureau 
of Public Roads on Sept. 17, 1956. 


1957_ 200,000 | Aug. 13,1956 | For current year activities, 


The above funds have been utilized to finance civil defense activities of the 
Bureau of Public Roads undertaken in performance of responsibilities con- 
tained in FCDA Delegation No, 2, dated September 8, 1954, and FCDA Delegation 
No, 3, dated August 15, 1955. These activities included: The preparation of a 
field manual and the resultant “Preliminary Report on Highway Needs for 
Civil Defense”; drafts of a revision of FCDA manual, TM-13-3 entitled “Clear- 
ance and Restoration of Streets and Highways in Civil Defense Emergencies” ; 
advice and guidance to the FCDA on traffic signs and traffic control devices; and 
preparation of material for use in providing appropriate advice and guidance 
to civil defense authorities for survival plans. In addition, exploratory studies 
have been made or are underway on such items as “Feasibility of incorporating 
shelter design in highway improvements” and “Integration of highway pro- 
grams with civil defense planning.” 

In the preparation of the Preliminary Report on Highway Needs for Civil 
Defense a detailed manual of instruction was prepared utilizing the services of 
highway transportation and traffic engineers from our Research Office. Twenty- 
one field engineers were called to the Washington office for orientation and brief- 
ing. These field engineers were responsible for contacting the respective State 
highway departments and providing them with the necessary advice and guidance 
to obtain the field data. The State highway departments cooperated fully, and 
generously spent considerable man-hours of skilled personnel in preparing maps 
and estimating costs for the report. It is not possible at this time to obtain esti- 
mates of the costs of the work performed by the State highway departments in 
providing the basic data for the report, consequently, in view of the large 
amount of the work on the report undertaken by the respective highway depart- 
ments, we do not feel that an adequate estimate of the total cost of preparing 
the Preliminary Report on Highway Needs for Civil Defense can be made. 

Very truly yours, 


C. D. CurRTIss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
Mr. Hoxirrerp. Now, Mr. Carmichael, I believe that in your state- 
ment you have given us a figure of $19.1 billion as being the total cost 
of highway improvements required to evacuate major target areas in 
a 2-hour period to a 25-mile screen line. Is that a correct statement. 
Mr. Carmicuart. That is correct. 
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Mr. Hottrtetp. Now, you also have some figures, I believe, as to the 
amount of that sum which would pertain to normal traffic needs. How 
much was that? 

Mr. Brewer. It is on page 14 of your prepared statement. 

Mr. Carmicuaget. Yes. On page 40 of the report itself it is table 6. 

For the 25-mile evacuation in 2 hours, the total amount was, as you 
said, Mr. Chairman, close to $20 billion, $19,998 million. And the 
percentage of that amount that would also be in satisfaction of normal 
traffic requirements is about 19 percent, 19.2 percent. 

Mr. Hourrretp. So that would leave in round numbers $15 billion 
which would be for the specific purpose of facilitating evacuation 

Mr. Carmicnae.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Houiriecp. At this time we will insert the 114 hour cost and the 
214 hour cost into the record to show the same comparison from 
your table, table 6. 

(See table 6, p. 123, above.) 

Mr. Houtriretp. Now, the times estimated for the movement of popu- 


lation in your tables are predicated on a fully trained and cooperative 
— ation; are they not ¢ 


Mr. CarMIcHuakL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. Does that relate to the movement of traffic in test 
traflic studies in peacetime ¢ 

Mr. CarmicnarL. We have suggested that in order to improve and 
support the assumptions that we did make that it would be necessary 
to conduct experiments and test evacuations. 

Mr. Ho.trrecp, Do you know of any other studies that have been 
made in this field; actual studies of test evacuations? 

Mr. CarmicnarL. No; I don’t, sir. There have been some partial—I 
think Portland, Oreg. conducted a partial evacuation a couple of 
years ago. 

Mr. Hoxirrmeip. Are your figures based on that movement, or upon 
traffic movement figures obtained from municipal sources, usually ? 

Mr. Carmicnart. I rather think the Portland experience was a 
good one, but we didn’t—I mean, by getting a maximum capacity 
discharge—but we didn’t base our figures. on that. 

Mr. Houtrteip. What did you base your figures on / 

Mr. Carmicnart. Our capacity figures are based on normal ca- 
pacity findings. And that is gone into in some detail—there is a table 
in the appendix of our report that shows exactly what physical charac- 
teristics of the road dictated the assignment of capacity values. 

Mr. Houirierp. Of course, if you do not have a trained traffic-direct- 
ing force, and if you did have elements of panic in your population, 


your estimate of movement of population would have to be adjusted 
to those conditions. 


Mr. Carmicuaen. Yes; I believe so. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, you attempted from the evacuation 
problems to have a movement study. This is not an evacuation study, 
it is a movement study, based upon the knowledge of how many autos 
can move down the highway given certain widths and certain other 
kinds of characteristics ? 

Mr. CarmicuarEL. That is correct. 
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Mr. Houirretp. You were not concerned with the problem of radio- 
active fallout in case of this attack; where you? That was not part 
of your study ? 

Mr. Carmicuare.. No, sir. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. Your study was actually in response to a request for 
an engineering analysis and survey of the movement of traffic in auto- 
mobiles, buses, and available transportation facilities? 

Mr. CarMicHak.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rogpack. Mr. Carmichael, do you have any rule of thumb re- 
lationship between capacity improvement for city streets and exit 
highways? In other words, could we get some estimate here to fill in 
our cost figures on highways or city streets improvements if we are 
going to, let us say, have an evacuation program ¢ 

Mr. Carmicuarn. We do have available, in the Bureau, figures on 
street capacities. And those, of course—the figures in here are not 
actual congested city street capacity, none of the figures in this ap- 
pendix are, they relate to suburban street facilities and rural high- 
ways. but if you are interested in getting something like that 

Mr. Houirterp. Can I clarify this point for my understanding? 
You have testified previously that point zero was the center of the 
business section. Now, assuming that that business section had a 
‘adius of 2 or 3 miles in our great metropolitan cities, you did not 
take into consideration in this study the collection of people in that 
area and the movement from that area out to the suburbs? 

Mr. CarmMicHaEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You started at the suburbs? 

Mr. Carmicuaren. At the edge of the built-up city grid; yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirteirp. So that your 15-mile study would not actually be 
from point zero, the center of the business section, but it would be 
based on the people collected and assembled at a point, let us say, 
outside of that congested downtown narrow street area, in most in- 
stances, and on suburban roads, ready to move in a given direction ? 

Mr. Carmicuae.. At the edge of the built-up street grid; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. That is correct. So there is a factor in your study, 
then, allowing for the time required to move from the center of the 
business section to the line of suburban streets where you actually 
start your movement 

Mr. Carmicuart. We will assume that that is in our basic assump- 
tion for implementation time. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. You have assumed that movement ? 

Mr. Carmicnaren. That is right. 

Mr. Rosack. That is the half hour you spoke of # 

Mr. CarmicHarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words, the first half hour you have got to 
get the people to the edge of the city. 

Mr. Horrrienp. That is the point I wanted to be sure of, that from 
a time standpoint it was included. 

Mr. Carmicuar.. That is correct. 

Mr. Ropsack. I was asking about a cost standpoint, Mr. Chairman. 

Let us say you wanted to cut that half hour down to five minutes. 
Is there any way which you can relate city capacity improvement 
cost to highway capacity improvement cost? I don’t know whether 
there is any relationship. 
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Mr. Carmicuakg.. I think it would be rather difficult, Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Brewer. Mr. Chairman, can we establish for ‘the record a 
general summary of this study’s findings on cost and time estimates? 

Recently we had testimony before the committee to the effect that 
a nationwide shelter program could be constructed for a cost of some 
$16 billion, ranging possibly from 15 to 20 billion dollars, which 
would not be depe ndent upon any lengthy warning period. 

Now, here you have in your table | 6, Mr. Carmichael, a breakdown 
of cost and time factors related to evacuation. Within the context 
of the limitations that you have mentioned on how these figures were 
arrived at, in your first series of improvement costs you have properly 
denoted which would be civil-defense costs or extra costs, you might 
say, over and above the normal traffic needs projected for the next 
10 years. 

Mr. Carmicnar.. That is right. 

Mr. Brewer. Now, going on down that column, as we have partly, 
for the 15-mile screen line, 114 hours’ time, the added cost would be 
about $714 billion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Carmicuagn. That is from—— 

Mr. Brewer. Now, on your 25-mile screen line, with a warning 
time—let us say you have 2 hours to move to that line—the difference 
is roughly about $16 billion added highway improvement cost for 
civil-defense purposes. 

Now, for evacuation to the 40-mile screen line in a period of 2 
hours, the additional cost is roughly $23 billion. Is that correct ? 

Mr. CarmMicHak.. That is correct. 

Mr. Brewer. This is in addition to all of the costs involved in 
training the population and the time required to train them, and to 
achieve the cooperation that you need, as well as the costs involved 
in your city street complexes, and in arranging to get that population 
moving at that time / 

Mr. Horirieiy. Let him respond to that. 

Mr. Carmicuarn. I would assume that there would be costs attached 
to this other—to this necessary training. But these- 

Mr. Houirieip. These are exclusive of those costs / 

Mr. CarmicHagE.. Yes. There is no training cost. 

Mr. Houtrretp. And this table is exclusively the cost of improve- 
ments without any shelter or reception facilities, any supplies, any 
food, and any equipment to take care of these people once they are 
moved ¢ 

Mr. Carmicnarn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brewer. So that in relating these technical data to the testi- 
mony we received earlier, we find that your minimum cost for an 
evacuation program extending out to the 40-mile line, if you had the 
time, would be something like $23 billion. And even if you brought it 
to the 25-mile screen line in a period of 2 hours, your minimum cost 
would be about $16 billion additional. 

Now, on the basis of this, and not counting all the other expendi- 
tures associated with evacuation, we can conc Tude, if our earlier testi- 
mony is correct, that evacuation would actually cost a great deal more 
than a shelter system. 
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I think this much has been established for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Carmicnaet. I can’t say that it would cost more than a shelter 
system, because I don’t know what a shelter system would cost. 

Mr. Brewer. We understand that, Mr. Carmichael, but we wanted 
to relate the testimony of the two types of expert witnesses. 

Mr. Carmicnarn. May I say that these are the costs for the highway 
improvements as we rec koned them, and they have nothing to do with 
any training costs, or anything else that may be necessary. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. And in your opinion this has been a competent study 
by qualified people ? 

Mr. CarmicHar.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrietp. And you would stand upon this as being an objec- 
tive analysis of this problem of movement of population ¢ 

Mr. Carmicnaert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirietp. Thank you very much, Mr. Carmichael. 

The staff studied this, and I have had a chance to study it too. It 
appears to be a workmanlike job. It appears to be a careful, well 
thought-out study. We appreciate having it for the benefit of our 
thinking on this problen—which goes far beyond, of course, this 
particular phase of it. 

Mr. Rorsack. This is the first time, Mr. Chairman, that anybody 
has tried to put a price tag on evacuation. 

Mr. Carmicuar.. It was a privilege to be here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Thank you very much. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTER ON Minitary Operations 
OP THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Holifield, Lipscomb, and Min- 
shall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert McElroy, in- 
vestigator; James Eckhart, counsel; and Carey Brewer, senior defense 
specialist. 

Mr. Houtriretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The subcommittee will continue its hearing this morning on H. R. 
2125 and identical bills which have been unanimously presented by 
every member of our subcommittee. 

Our first. witness this morning is the Honorable George Roderick, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Civil and Military Affairs. 

Mr. Secretary, we will be pleased to have your testimony at this 
time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. RODERICK, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF THE ARMY (CIVIL-MILITARY AFFAIRS) ; ACCOMPANIED 
BY LT. COL. VICTOR G. CONLEY, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; LT. COL. 
ROBERT B. CRAYTON, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
OPERATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; JOHN H. FANNING, 
DIRECTOR OF DOMESTIC PROGRAMS, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RE- 
SERVE); AND COL. J. E. McHUGH, STAFF DIRECTOR, CIVIL DE- 
FENSE DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE), DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Ropertck. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a prepared state- 
ment, at this time. 

Mr. Hourrreip. Do you have copies of it ? 

Mr. Ropertck. Yes, sir; and copies have been distributed. 

Iam Mr. George H. Roderick, the Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Civil-Military Affairs. I am here today as a result of your letter 
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of January 11 to the Secretary of Defense. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to come before this committee and present the Department of 
Defense views with regard to H. R. 2125, a bill to reorganize the civil 
defense functions of the Federal Gov ernment, to establish a Federal 
Department of Civil Defense and for other purposes. 

As you know from the testimony which was given to this committee 
last year by General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief ‘of Staff, United States 
Army, the other Chiefs of Staff of the Armed Forces, the Chief of 
Army Engineers and Assistant Secretary of Defense Carter L. Bur- 
gess, the Department of Defense strongly endorses the need for an 
effective civil defense program in the United States. 

The Department of Defense recognized that civil defense is an im- 
portant part of our national security. The passive defense measures 
of civil defense must go hand and hand with the active defense meas- 
ures of the military services. 

Both of these must support and complement the ground, sea and air 
offensive means which will provide victory for the United States in 
any war. 

The Department of Defense strongly endorses the need for vigorous 
Federal leadership in civil defense and recognizes the importance of 
having a Federal organization which is capable of accomplishing this 
vital task. 

Many distinguished committees and commissions have studied the 
problem of where civil defense should be located within the Federal 
governmental structure. 

The reports of these groups have been fairly unanimous in conclud- 
ing that the civil defense organization of the Federal Government 
should have sufficient stature so that it can carry out the tremendous 
burden which it must carry. 

There have been proposals that civil defense be incorporated within 
the Department of Defense. With this the Department of Defense 
does not agree. There have also been proposals that civil defense 
remain a Federal agency, but be given increased authority and re- 
sponsibility. 

Still another proposal is the one contemplated by the bill now 
under consideration to the effect that the agency be raised to de- 
partmental level. The Department of Defense considers that civil 
defense can be made effective by either of these last two procedures. 

The relationship between the Department of Defense and the 
Federal civil defense organization will not be affected by the specific 
status of that organization as a department or an agency of govern- 
ment. We can and must coordinate closely and work hi rmoniously 
with civil defense, whatever its place in government. 

In fact this close relationship between civil defense officials and 
representatives of the Department of Defense, both in the field and 
at the national level, exists today. Further, I believe that the rela- 
tive rank of the various advisers or assistants to an executive can 
best be determined by the Chief himself. 

In the case in point, the President is in the best position to deter- 
mine which of his principal assistants should be members of the 
Cabinet. 

The President has directed that the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator participate in all cabinet meetings and attend those meetings 
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of the National Security Council wherein matters relating to civil 
defense are to be discussed. 

May. I summarize this portion of my testimony by saying that 
we believe it is not within the purview of the Department of Defense 
to comment on that portion of H. R, 2125 which relates to the estab- 
lishment of a Federal Department of Civil Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that the proposal to establish 
an executive department is not included in the President’s legislative 
program. A representative of the Bureau of the Budget is here this 
morning and is prepared to discuss this aspect of the bill. Therefore, 
I request that I be excused from further comment on that portion 
of the bill. 

The bill itself has many excellent provisions and reflects the pains- 
taking care with which it was prepared. However, there are certain 
prince ples which the Department of Defense considers should be em- 
phasized. Authority for the development and implementation of 
these principles, with the approval of the Chief E xecutive, should 
be provided for in any civil defense legislation. These principles are: 

First, the primary responsibility of the Department of Defense is 
for military operations in defense of the United States. 

Second, the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, should determine those milit: ary resources which may be made 
available for emergency support of civil defense operations. 

Third, military personnel, units and other resources which are 
temporarily made available to civil defense organizations should 
remain under military command and control and be withdrawn by 
the Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President, when 
these military personnel, units, or resources are required for military 
operations or their support. 

By the defense of the United States we mean 

(az) The air, sea and ground operations in or from the Continental 
United States, and the support of the forces required therefor. 

(6) The air, sea and ground operations of the United States forces 
deployed overseas. 

(c) The logistical support, personnel, materiel, facilities and serv- 
ices required to insure the maintenance of the integrity of the United 
States forces already deployed overse: 

(d) The forces or resources nein to meet and support deploy- 
ments and military operations planned, consistent with capabilities 
remaining after an attack. 

It is not possible to determine in advance exactly which resources 
of the Department of Defense will be immediately and urgently 
required for military operations. This determination must be made 
after an estimate of the combat situation and a determination of the 
effects of any attack upon our combat potential. 

Therefore the determination of the amount and types of military 
resources which can be made available to civil defense will have to 
await the time when the specific need arises. 

At that time the Secretary of Defense will be in the best position to 
determine which of these military resources he will be able to divert 
from military operations and advise the President. 

The Department of Defense believes that in any future conflict the 
military services must retain great flexibility in the employment of 
their resources. 
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In order not to dissipate these resources they should be retained 
under military command and control even though they are being 
employed temporarily in the emergency support of civil defense 
operations. 

By so doing, they can be maintained as operational units, can be 
quickly shifted from one loc ‘ality to another to meet the most im- 
portant needs and can be withdrawn by the military services when 
their need for combat operations is greater than their need for support 
of civil defense. 

Within the executive branch of the Government there is complete 
agreement on the principles enunciated here. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Consistent with these basic principles, we have some general ob- 
servations on H. R. 2125. We note, first, that the bill proposes, as a 
declaration of policy— 

* * * that civil defense is an integral part of national defense and a direct re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government in keeping with its constitutional duties 
to provide for the common defense * * * (sec. 2). 

We agree that the civil and military defenses of this Nation must be 
planned and conducted within a total national security policy. How- 
ever, we believe that assumption of full responsibility for civil de- 
fense by the Federal Government could take away from the States the 
initiative, incentive and responsibility for undertaking the protective 
measures necessary to withstand large- scale enemy att: ick, 

As the President stated in his July 17, 1956, letter to Governor 
Peterson: 

* * * Therefore, to insure civil defense readiness, the Federal Government, 
despite its increased civil defense role, must remain in partnership with States, 
cities and towns. Only in this way can we obtain more citizen participation, 
more vigorous efforts by States, local governments and metropolitan areas, and 
more readiness by the Congress to support necessary civil defense measures. 
Civil defense can never become an effective instrument for human survival if 
it becomes entirely dependent upon Federal action. 


MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Next we should like to comment on the proposed establishment of 
a military liaison committee. In our testimony last year and in our 
subsequent correspondence with the committee relative to that testi- 
mony, the Department of Defense has reported that its Civil De- 
fense Division maintains an active and effective liaison between the 
Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. 

Our liaison arrangements provide to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration a wide range of assistance, including reports, in- 
telligence, and research data on weapons effects, planning assistance 
to States through field commands of the military services, and in- 
structor training of selected individuals concerned with civil defense 
in order that they can be prepared to perform duties in their civil- 
defense organizations throughout the country. 

The Department of Defense considers that the present effective 
and well-established executive liaison which exists between Depart- 
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ment of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration is 
satisfactory and recommends that it be continued. 

However, with certain modifications the proposed Military Liaison 
Committee would be acceptable. 


USE OF EMERGENCY AUTHORITY 


Our last observation relates to the provisions of title V of the bill, 
entitled “Emergency Authority.” Implementation of title V, as 
written, may interfere with the proper discharge by the Department 
of Defense of its national defense responsibilities. 

For some time the Defense Mobilizer, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administrator, and the Secretary of Defense have been studying what 
their basic responsibilities after attack on the United States should 
be. ‘They have reached basic understandings, for planning purposes, 
consistent with the principles I cited e arlier in my testimony. These 
understandings have heen approved by the P resident. We believe 
these delineations of responsibility should remain a responsibility of 
the Executive. 

We have noted that sections 201 and 202 of the bill propose that 
the Secretary of Civil Defense make provision for an adequate na- 
tional shelter program. 

A shelter program is being given executive branch consideration. 
Until these studies have been concluded, Department of Defense com- 
ment on this proposal is being withheld since we were not in a position 
at this time to offer substantive comment. 

We in Defense will appreciate an opportunity to work with this 
committee in the area of our responsibility if and when any shahwen 
of wording might be contemplated by your staff. 

Again, I should hke to express my appreciation for the opportunity 
which you have given me to appear before this committee and I 
should like to congratulate you on the splendid work which you have 
done and are doing on this important matter of civil defense. 

Mr. Horirretp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Lipscomb, would you have any questions? 

Mr. Lirpscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrteip. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Mrnsuaru. No questions. 

Mr. Honirienp. Mr. Secretary, you take up the matter of whether 
the Federal Civil Defense Agency should be of department level or 
not and recognizing the situation that prevails among the different 
departments and agencies I can understand your reluctance to make 
a direct recommendation on this point. I might say that the purpose 
of the committee in providing that civil defense be given Cabinet 
status relates to the scope of the prob lem of defending our people 
from the hazards of nuclear weapon attack, believing as we do that, 
unless a proper civil defense organization is constructed and proper 
protection given to the population, from 75 million to 100 million 
people might be destroyed overnight in one surprise attack. This 
coincides with expert testimony which has been given us which re- 
lates an attack of this type to the explosion of 100 megaton bombs 
of the atomic-hydrogen variety and the subsequent poisoning of the 
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continental United States from radioactivity to all those who are 
not protected. 

At this time very little if any of our population are protected 
against that type of an attack. 

Now, in view of the scope of this hazard, we have felt that an agency 
of the Government is not in an important enough position to receive 
the prestige and the consideration which it should receive as long as it 
remains an obscure agency in the Executive Branch. We have thought 
that it deserves elevation to the rank of Cabinet level to give it pres- 
tige not only in the eyes of the executive branch and the C ongress but 
in the eyes of the American people. I note that you have said that 
certainly increased stature should be given to it as an agency and if it 
should be decided that it should be made a Cabinet level, i in order to 
give it that consideration, that there would be no opposition to it. Is 
that a correct statement of your views? 

Mr. Ropericx. That is exactly what I have said, Mr. Chairman. It 
is a difference of one person’s opinion over another which way it 
should be. We certainly do not fail to recognize the importance of 
this operation. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. Yes. 

On page 3 you state three principles there. 

First, the primary responsibility of the Department of Defense is 
for military operations in defense of the United States. We are 
heartily in accord with that position. 

The next problem to consider is: What does it take to defend the 
United States? 

We believe we have had reputable testimony before the committee 
which indicates that the advantage in warfare has at this time so 
strongly veered to the offense that the defense is lagging, and when I 
say lagging I mean that it has not caught up yet with complete de- 
fensive tactics. The pendulum swings back and forth as you know. 
For every offense they claim a defense is finally developed. But at 
this time we believe on good authority that the forces of the United 
States, the Strategic Air Command, can penetrate the Soviet Union 
in case of a nuclear war between these two great powers. By the same 
token, having a knowledge of the fact that they have atomic-hydrogen 
weapons and that they have the means of de livery and knowing that 
our defense cannot prevent a substantial breakthrough at this time 
from the air and knowing that we cannot prevent a substantial attack 
from the sea by submarine, we fee] that something has to be done 
other than military offense and defense if the people are going to be 
protected, if they are going to be given a chance to live. It might 
be said that there is no likelihood of this kind of a war, and we 
fervently hope there is no likelihood—but why are we spending 35 
to 40 billion dollars a year in military costs if there is no likelihood 
of a war? 

We must say then if we are spending that much money on the basis 
that there might be a war, we must also think of that other part of the 
Nation’s defense which is the defense of the lives of its citizens. 

So while we believe the primary responsibility of the Department 
of Defense is for military operations, and this committee believes they 
should be kept in that field, we can foresee at this time that in the case 
of an unorganized citizenry such as exists in the United States today 
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the military, or a portion of the military, will have to be diverted from 


its primary military mission because there will be conditions which 
will automatically require that. 


Now, do you agree with that general statement ? 

Mr. Roperick. We recognize that possibility. All we are saying is— 
and we should emphasize it—we don’t know what kind of a situation 
there will be until the actual hazard is in being or the results of it are 
determined. 

Mr. Hotirievp. That is true. 

Mr. Ropverick. We would like to have something in the bill, that 
will cover every situation, not only a nuclear att: ack but any other 
kind of attack without nuclear weapons and maybe not a massive at- 
tack. So, if the military operations are required elsewhere, it is em- 
phasized that this is our main mission, unless the Chief, the Execu- 
tive, says the new mission is right here because of the particular 
cumstances at the time. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Yes. 

Well, we realize that there undoubtedly might be a change of mis- 
sion, but testimony from the military officers before this committee is 
very strongly to the effect that they have not planned this additional 
mission nor are they organized to carry it out except ina very, very 
small and what seems to us a very ineffective and partial wa 

Mr. Ropertcx. If the Department of Defense were given this addi- 
tional mission at the time of nuclear attack, or any other kind of an 
attack, 1 believe that no one is better prepared than the military to 
step into that breach for a limited period, until there is some civil order 
and control reestablished. But it will have to be with the support of 
civilian organizations. It can’t be any other way, we recognize that. 

Mr. Honirievp. We agree with you about this. 

Mr. Ropertck. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. However the testimony of the military, of the 
Chiefs of Staff and others who have appeared before us from the 
military, has been that they cannot guarantee to the civilian organiza- 
tion any diversion of material or of manpower before this attack oc- 
curs. It has been their testimony that their mission still remains a 
primary military mission. 

Mr. Roperick. Right. 

Mr. Hoxirievp. That they are not in a position to divert supplies 
or manpower to this, let us call it, secondary effort. 

And they also say that if they are assigned to it, they do not have 
the supplies nor the manpower to handle the job. They will do it the 
best they can and they will do everything they can. They are the best 
organized group to do it, we all admit that. But they admit they are 
not set up for that purpose. We agree that they are not set up for 
that purpose and this is not intended to minimize the importance of 
our defense forces. 

We are very proud of them and we think they are the best in the 
world, but they are pointed in another direction and rightly so. This 
committee feels, as you say, that it requires this backer ound of effort 
on the part of civilians. 

We are in complete accord with that and I want to get to that part 
of your testimony in just a minute. 
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Second: 


The Secretary of Defense, with the approval of the President should deter- 
mine those military resources which may be made available for support of 
civil defense operations. 

We are quite ready for the President to do that, but we say that 
if an emergency occurs it will be too late to do this and do it ef- 
fectively. That is the position of the subcommittee after hearing all 
these witnesses. In other words, we recognize that when the emer- 
gency occurs and the President sees that the Nation is in chaos, there 
probably will be an assignment and probably to the Army because 
they will be, let us say, more available for that purpose at that time. 
The Navy will be at sea and the Air Force will be occupied on the 
Strategic Air Command mission and the support of it and the strategic 
defense of the Nation with interceptor planes and so forth. 

So the chances are that the Army will inherit this job. Under those 
conditions, we say that it is too late at that time for the \rmy to 
do this job effectively, even though assigned by the President. 

That is why we think a very strong civil organization must be set 
up for the Army to direct if necessary, if it does come to that point. 

Mr. Ropericx. I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if we are not talk- 
ing of a question of timing ? 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are exactly. 

Mr. Roperick. At the time of an attack, there is no doubt that 
an Army unit, a Coast Guard unit, a Navy unit or an Air Force unit 
will go right into the area and assist the civil authorities. 

The military commanders will furnish emergency assistance 1m- 
mediately. We will however be thinking at the same time - the 
civil defense support requirements, when we review- stim. e—the 
military requirements after the attack. We will be tide king of that, 
not the possible delay of the President making a decision of what 
ean be made available for civil defense after the requirements for 
military operat ions are determined. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We agree with that. But I think there is inherent 
in that second statement there that the Secretary of Defense with 
the approval of the President should determine those mulmary re- 
sourees which should be made available for emergency civil defense 
operation S. 

It is right for us to assume by the very nature of the fact that you 
do not know your military problem, the timing of making that known 
must wait until that time. 

Am I right in that? 

Mr. Ropericr. I still think it is not a question of the urgency that 
you mention. The emergency help rendered after the first attack will 
be furnished automatically by all the military commanders who can 
do so. They will be there to do whatever they can. When the mili- 
tary situation is reviewed, and the essential military requirements are 
determined, then we will make these other decisions; that is, How long 
ean they stay, what more can we do, when can we bring some other 
units in ? 

Mr. Houirretp. We are in accord with that thinking, but this still 
leaves the vacuum which exists at the present time of preparation for 
attack and adequate implementation of the assignment at that time. 

Mr. Roperick. Frankly Mr. Chairman, what we are worried about, 
is that if command is taken from the Secretary of Defense, he has 
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lost the power of his decision. By stating it the way we have here, 
the Secretary of Defense must know what the effect of the attack will 
be on his military mission and then determine what he can make 
available to assist in the civil defense emergency. This will be 
rendered with the approval of the President. At this time, if there 
is a Civil Defense Secretary and Secretary of Defense, somebody—the 
President—is going to have to decide how to distribute these resources 
of the Nation for a -fense and civil defense. 

I don’t see how the Civil Defense Secretary which is proposed here 
could take over the mission of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. I want to say I agree with you 100 percent. If 
there is language in the bill that would indicate that I am sure the 
committee 

Mr. Ropertck. I think the language indicates it, and we were trying 
to emphasize it. 

Mr. Houtrietp. We will be glad to have your legislative people work 
with ours because I know of no member of the subcommittee that 
has taken that position. Certainly the chairman has not. 

Mr. Roperick. We didn’t think so. We emphasized these three 
ee iples for that reason. 

. Hlotirrenp. We want to work with you on the particular lan- 
somes and we hope you will assign someone to work with our staff to 
clarify that point. 

I have never heard any of the members of the subcommittee advo- 
cate placing military units under the control of the Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator. And that was one of the reasons why we thought a 
military liaison committee in the making of these preparations would 
formalize the present informal conferences between the military and 
the civil defense officials. We have explored that, by the wey, and 
we approve naturally of the conferences that are going on. We do 
feel, though, that by the very nature of the present setup in civil de- 
fense and the primary mission of the military that those conferences 
are not as effective as they should be in terms of the overall problem. 
This is not criticizing necessarily the FCDA or the Defense Depart- 
ment because we know that they are both occupied with different legis- 
lative direction and administrative direction, but one of our thoughts 
was to formalize this liaison so that these matters could be worked out 
ahead of time and these areas of let us say coordinate responsibility 
could be worked out and established in a formal way. 

Mr. Roprerick. 1 believe my comments indicate that with a few 
modifications we think that could be done. However, both Colone 
Conley and Colonel Crayton have finished trips of the type you have 
been talking about. They have some impression on this haison work. 
They hope yours are the same, that is, on the coordination that is going 
On. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. We feel there is a coordination but we feel that the 
coordination in most instances is inadequate because in the first pl: ce 
the military mission is concerned mostly with military action and the 
protection of military posts and installations. 

In the second instance, in the instance of the FCDA they are in- 
adequately equipped, financed and staffed to provide a correlation 
with anyway near the parallel responsibility which the military has 
in its field. 
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Their organization is so loose, in other words, that coordination be- 
comes a matter of exchange of views rather than having crystallized 
to the point of an effective overall plan in the Nation or in the area 
and regions where the military people are established. 

So we believe from the evidence that has been before our committee 
and we have gone into this subject, that a formalized liaison should 
be authorized. 

Mr. Ropericx. I realize that. 

Mr. Houirierp. We find it very spotty and we find it inadequate in 
all instances to provide the end result of an effective civil defense for 
the civilian people of any community. 

Mr. Roperick. Our findings have been that the people we work 
with at FCDA are excellent people. They have been lacking in funds, 
and do not have an organization such as Defense has. There is no 
question about that. In some areas the situation is exc ellent because 
they have full staffs, but, then, it varies. We would like to say, for 
the benefit of FCDA, they have done an excellent job with the people 
they have been able to put into these staffs. 

Mr. Hotrrrety. We are not here today to harass the FCDA. We 
are just analyzing the problem in a completely a way and 
we are not laying fault at the doors of the FCDA or the military. 
We state as a matter of fact that we believe from our  tirvestigationll 
of 2 years that there is not the liaison which should obtain. 

Mr. Rosacx. Can we have testimony to the number of people 

the liaison, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Hourrretp. How many people do you have in liaison / 

Lieutenant Colonel Contry. I am Lieutenant Colonel Conley, sir, 
from the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, 
Department of Army. Liaison exists at all levels from the military 
districts in each State and the Army organizations in each FC DA 
region which carry out liaison in the Army, Navy, and Air Force with 
the State civil defense authorities, on up to the Department of De- 
fense, where a staff division headed by Colonel McHugh, who is here 
today, and three other officers conduct liaison with the FCDA na- 
tional headquarters as a primary mission. 

The United States Continental Army Command, which has the 
operational responsibility for providing emergency support for civil 
defense, also has direct aison with the FCDA national headquarters 
on operational matters. 

Mr. Ropack. Everybody is cooperating. The question is: Is that 
the kind of liaison that is provided for in this bill? That isn’t the 
kind of liaison that we are talking about. Obviously the Department 
of Defense has means of communicating with any local government 
or any individual if they so desire. The question is whether you will 
establish a statutory group to provide a systematic way of planning 
and operating a civil-defense program. 

Mr. Roperick. I think the chairman stated it. You are trying to 
formalize the operation. 

Mr. Horirtetp. That’s right. We took our pattern on this particu- 
lar military liaison from the Atomic Energy Act. You may remem- 
ber the tremendous controversy over civilian and military control of 
atomic energy at the time that the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was 
passed, and I believe it was the Vandenberg amendment that helped 
to solve that. The Vandenberg amendment established a statutory 
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liaison between the Atomic Energy Commission and the military, and 
we think it has worked very fine. 

That military liaison committee does report to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy just the same as the Commission reports and as 
other agencies involved report on atomic matters, and it did solve 
a problem where there was an impossibility of blending two positions. 
It provided a formal liaison with a statutory position and with certain 
duties and certain obligations on the part of the Commission to make 
available to the military at all times all information. In turn it 
provided for the military to make available to the Commission at 
all times information concerning their advances in weapon production 
or development and their need for nuclear material and all the other 
facets of the program. 

So we have gone into that matter and into the lack of what we con- 
sider a liaison which would do the job. We know about the early- 
warning liaison; we know about that, but we have had testimony be- 
fore this committee that certain military installations put assistance 
to Federal civil-defense agency 20th on their list of responsibilities. 
Their primary assigned responsibilities in order of priority puts 
FCDA down as low as 20 on the list. We recognize that an Executive 
order could change that, but the promulgation of an Executive order 
without pre planning for the action which follows would, in our 
opinion, not be effective. We must have that preplanning before- 
hand, if it is going to be effective. We will go on from that point. 
The third part we agree with. The military should at all times be 
responsible to the military authority. 

Mr. Roperick. This w as emphasized to show that we were extremely 
interested in this basic but highly important principle. 

Mr. Houtrietp. We agree with that. 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Chairman, what was that? 

Mr. Houtrrenrp. Third point. I think I am speaking for the gen- 
eral feeling of the committee when I say we realize ths it the military 
mission is the primary mission and therefore should— 

Mr. Rorackx. Mr. Chairman, that goes to another point here. I 
think the bill is somewhat differently drawn on that point. It doesn’t 
go to the question whether military missions would be interrupted as 
military missions. It goes to the problem of the supervision by civilian 
authority when such military sources are being utilized for civilian 
purposes. The bill is somewhat different from that. 

Mr. Ropericx. Mr. Chairman, I think we recognize, and your com- 
mittee does, too, that there might be a time, depending upon the type 
of attack and other circumstances with regard to our overseas and 
other military missions, when the President might say the more im- 
portant thing right now is civil defense—t: king care of the people. 
We recognize, in this statement, that that condition might exist. 
Again I think it is question of emphasis. 

Mr. Hontrietp. Yes. In the operation, let us just assume that there 
was an effective civil-defense organization in the city of Chicago, also 
made up of civilians, and if a nearby post was ordered by the Presi- 
dent to assign 50,000 blankets for the use of the civilian population, for 
instance, we feel if there was pr oper military liaison at that time, if 
that is what you mean by the word ‘ ‘resources,” commodities like that, 
we feel, should go to the civilian organization and they should dis- 
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tribute them and use them. We don’t believe you should have to send 
a military contingent in there to follow the blankets. 

Mr. Roperick. I assure you that is what would be done by the mili- 
tary right now. 

Mr. Hotirrexp. I understand that resources that would be turned 
over to an effective civilian organization, if the effective civilian or- 
ganization was there, naturally would have to remain under the di- 
rection of the military who would be assigned a civilian responsibility 
and mission. 

Mr. Roperick. You are stating our position exactly. The military 
keeps command and is given a mission. That is our point. What we 
don’t want to do is lose command of our units, and you have said 
you don’t intend that. 

Mr. Ropack. This issue was a matter of controversy in the various 
civil-defense exercises and as of this date has never been resolved 
so far as the staff understands. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. That is right. This is part of the area where your 
liaison has not worked. 

Mr. Ropack. I would like to ask for comment on the section in the 
bill on emergency authority, page 27, where it says: 

* * * The Congress further intends that military resources and personnel, when 
available for civil-defense operations, shall be utilized under the general super- 
vision and direction of the Secretary * * * 

It also provides in section 504, beginning on page 29, that the 
Secretary of Civil Defense is authorized to— 
coordinate and direct for civil-defense purposes the activities of the various 
Federal departments * * * 
not excepting the Department of Defense. I would like to get specific 

commentary by the witness on those provisions. 

Presumably his statement is at issue with those provisions 

Mr. HoLirter p. Section 501, Mr. Sx cretary. 

Mr. RopericxK (reading): 

* Congress intends that such rule shall be strictly limited in time and 
place and instituted to serve * * * 

Mr. Rozacx. I am not directing your attention to that section at 
thismoment. Do you havea copy of the bill / 

Mr. Roprertcr. Yes. 

Mr. Rornack. A copy of the official bill ? 

Mr. Roprerick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rozack. I direct your attention to page 28, the emergency title 
policy declaration. 

Mr. Ropericr. Yes, sir 

Mr. Houtrrevp. 503? 

Mr. Ropack. Excuse me. It begins on page 27, line 23 

Mr. Roperick. In that connection at the end of my testimony, we 
offered to work with your staff. That is one of the places where 
we have a recommendation for a change of wording. On page 28, 
line 1, a change to read “shall be utilized under” and then the ad- 
ditional words “military command and control.” And delete the 

“general supervision and direction of the Secretary.” I don’t think 
we are in conflict here in our thinking but for the words used in 


the bill. 
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You have said that you understood, too, that the military would 
take care of their command under a mission given tothem. We agree 
with that. But the way this is written it looks like the See retary of 
Civil Defense will tell the military exactly what to do instead of giv- 
ing them a mission-type requirement. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Mr. Eckhart. 

Mr. Ecxnart. Mr. Secretary, on page 3, there is the third item 
there that we have been discussing. 

Mr. Howtrievp. Just a minute before we go to that. May I refer 


you to line 5 and line 6 on page 28 on this point that we were talking 
about : 


shall receive the wholehearted cooperation and fullest assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and military authorities consistent with their defense mission. 
I think that language can be worked out together. 

Mr. Ropericr. We do, too. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. This is on the same point, Mr. Chairman, and then 
on page 4 you talk about the resources being retained under military 
command and control even though they are being employed tempo- 

rarily in the emergency support of ¢ ivil-defense operations. 

I think we have a question of what a military unit here is in terms 
of the size of the unit and whether or not it would be feasible if the 
military is going to dispatch 2 or 3 people to assist in a local area, 
whether or not military control should go along with that where they 
are actually under the direct command of a militar y officer, or whether 
or not in situations of that type which could exist in many places of 
the country simultaneously, could allow for those 3 or 4 or a few more 
people being under the direct supervision of the Secretary of Civil 
Defense. 

Mr. Ropertcx. I personally think that could be done by assignment, 
where you are talking about 3 or 4 people assigned to someone to help 
out. I am speaking of operational command. Losing that makes it 
impossible for a military man to operate. If you are talking about 
3 or 4 people that are involved in a particular situation, it is possible 
that they would be assigned. 

Mr. Ecxuartr. The military breaks down into units of 6 or 8, which 
are squads. The question is whether that would be a unit if a half- 
dozen people were clispersed to a particular location. 

Mr. Roperick. We don’t want to break down our units that way. 
I was thinking when you first mentioned it, for instance, a city had a 
problem, some expert ‘servicemen might be assigned to a city to assist 
in that. particular problem. 

In that case, I can see that it would be very possible, but would 
not be in accord with our thinking here, as to command of units. 

Mr. Roracx. Doesn’t it follow by retaining that position where the 
military operation is important, whether for deployment inside or 
outside the United States, you are in effect determining the allocation 
of resources whether they be manpower or material resources? 
Doesn’t it follow from that position ? 

Mr. Roperick. Not the way we said it here. That is why we put 
in, “with the approval of the President.” There could be times when 
the civil defense might be more important than the military mission. 
We recognize that. 
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Mr. Rosack. Your statement says after the emergency the Secretary 
of Defense will be in the best position to determine. 

Mr. Roprericx. He is the only one who can determine the military 
requirements. 

Mr. Ropacx. Well, if the millitary— 

Mr. Ropericx. That is our mission. 

Mr. Ropack. If there is no limit on the military requirements, he 
will determine the allocation of the resources of the United States. 

Mr. Howtrieip, Counsel is belaboring a point there where they deny 
to a certain extent the fact that the President is Commander in Chief 
and therefore the line of military authority must flow through him 
and through the Defense Department, and the allocation of resources 
in the last analysis must come from the President, even if there was 
a Secretary of Civil Defense, so there must be some compromise be- 
tween the needs of the civilian and the needs of the military. 

Mr. Roperick. We recognize that may have to happen in an 
emergency. 

Mr. Hoxirrery. This is one of the things we hope the liaison com- 
mittee can work out beforehand, before an emergency occurred ; work 
out these areas of operational procedure. 

Mr. Roperitck. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of it can be worked out. 
We are all always up against the proposition of not knowing what 
the emergency is, until it happens. It is very difficult. a can 
conceive of varying situations, which the military try to do, but you 
can’t always think of every situation that might happen. 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. Let’s leave that point and go on to page 5. We 
will work together with you on language, sir, throughout the bill 
as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Ropertcr. Right. 

Mr. Houtrietp. We do not quite take the position that apparently 
you think wetake. Yousay: 

However, we believe that the assumption of full responsibility for civil de- 
fense by the Federal Government could take away from the States the initia- 
tive, incentive, and responsibility for undertaking the protective measures neces- 
sary to withstand large-scale enemy attack. 

The position that I think our bill takes, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, and certainly the general feeling of the committee members 
in going over the bill and ‘drawing it up, was that there would never 
be a time when the full responsibility for all facets of civil defense 
would be taken over by the Federal Government. 

We have always felt that there were certain specific assumptions of 

responsibility and, without trying to enumerate all of them, these 
would include certainly the responsibility for a master national plan 
of civil defense and an organization, a national organization of civil 
defense which would coordinate all of the plans in every area and 
region of the United States, so they wouldn’t be working at cross-pur- 
poses. We have never felt that the Federal Government should take 
over even the full] financial responsibility. 

We have left that for determination by the President and the See- 
retary as to the extent of financial responsibility. But we have found 
two very bad things in our studies. 

We have found that there is no really national master plan for 
civil defense. By that I mean we go into the different cities and com- 
munities and find civil defense completely at loose ends. Some civil- 
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defense officials have one understanding and some another. Some 
have one type of civil-defense exercise and plans for taking care of 
an attack and some have another. 

There is no real fitting in throughout the United States of the dif- 
ferent programs into a coordinated whole, and we feel that only the 
Federal Government can tell the city of St. Louis, for instance, what 
the hazard may be, set up certain principles by which the people in 
the city of St. Louis and the surrounding area should coordinate their 
activity into the national plan. 

We feel that only the Federal Government can dothis. In the Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 responsibility was put upon the local cities, coun- 
ties, and States, and because of the lack of knowledge and lack of co- 
ordination between all the States and cities and counties, and because 
of a lack of ability to coordinate, we have not had an effective plan 
for the whole of the United States. We feel the Federal Government 
should come in and tell the areas what the hazard from enemy attack 
is and what their warning time will be and what they should do in 
case of an attack. 

Mr. Ropericx. Mr, Chairman, I think we are talking of the same 
thing there. The way we read the bill is that it would take most of 
the responsibility away from the States. We believe that it should 
be emphasized some other way, so that they—the States—would not 
be left out of the planning. The Federal Government should cer- 
tainly be—— 

Mr. Hourrtetp. In our declaration of policy, let’s read one point 
there, beginning at the top of page 3: 

The purpose of this act is to reorganize and redefine the civil-defense fune- 
tions of the Federal Government to enable the Government to more effectively 
perform these functions and thereby to protect the people of the United States 
from attack and to help maintain the security and integrity of the Nation. 

In affirming the Federal responsibility for civil defense, the Congress recognizes 
that the States, their political subdivisions, have an important supporting role 
and should be assisted and encouraged to perform appropriate civil-defense 
tasks consistent with the national plan of civil defense provided for in this act. 

We feel very strongly that this has to be done but we feel it can’t be 
done without Federal direction and Federal financing in certain 
phases. 

Mr. Ropericx. I take it that you agree with us that we need the 
States in this, too. 

Mr. Houtrireip. That’s right. That’s why I objected to the words 
“full responsibility” in your statement. Our position is not that the 
Federal Government should take full responsibility for a civil-defense 
program. 

Mr. Roprricx. There again, in our opinion, it didn’t cover what 
we were thinking. However, we would be glad to work with you on 
that. 

Mr. Ropack. Mr. Chairman, can the Secretary designate any por- 
tion of the bill which he thinks oversteps that injunction ? 

Mr. Ropertck. No; not that I recall. We wanted to be sure that it 
was not intended that there would not be the assumption of full 
Federal authority and, perhaps, from what the chairman has pointed 
out, that isexactly what you meant on page 3. 

Mr. Rosackx. Would you agree for the sake of the argument that 
civil defense is part of the national defense ? 
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Mr. Ropertcx. The national security. 

Mr. Ropack. The national security. 

Mr. Ropericr. Yes. 

Mr. Rozack. Would you agree that the Federal Government has a 
constitutional responsibility to maintain it ? 

Mr. Ropertck. Certainly, the Federal Government would have to 
assume the leadership. That is not the problem. 

Mr. Rowack. Do you believe the Federal Government has a con- 
stitutional responsibility to protect the United States ? 

Mr. Ropericr. I don’t believe I am qualified to answer that, but 
T would think so. 

Mr. Rorack. If you are not qualified to answer that, we won’t ask 
it. 

Mr. Ropertck. I am not qualified to answer it. 

Mr. Rorack. All right. 

Mr. Horirterp. Now, we note at the bottom of page 6 your com- 
ment on the national shelter program and we note that it is being 
given executive branch consideration. In speaking to you of r: adio- 
active hazard I don’t think it is necessary to go into detail. I think 
you in your position know that from studies that have been made 
by our most reputable scientists the explosion of multimegaton bombs 
creates many thousands of square miles of radioactive hazard to the 
population that is aboveground. 

We have had a great deal of testimony from people such as those of 
the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory and other competent wit- 
nesses which indicates that the only method of a full defense or that 
has a possibility, let us say, of full protection of the civilians is that 
they be in underground shelters to protect them from the blast, heat, 
and radiation of these weapons. 

This is just a scientific fact of life. We know what happened to 
the Japanese fishermen some eighty-odd miles to one side of a down- 
wind draft of radioactive material and the natives that were caught 
on affected islands in the Pacific. So we are not talking about people 
80 miles away, we are talking about people within the immediate 
proximity. 

We are talking about people 80 miles away also and a hundred miles 
away and we are talking about a multiple bomb attack because if an 
attack is made, there will not be a single bomb. It will be a multiple 
attack. 

Mr. Ropertcr. I think we have indicated that we are certainly not 
against shelters, but we would like to have a little more time to be 
qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Hortrrecp. We are not asking you to testify on that, but we 
can’t stress too strongly our belief that at the present time the people 
of the United States are completely unprotected against nuclear at- 
tack in view of the fact that no system of shelters has been provided 
for them. We also know that scientific testimony has been given us 
from engineers and from physicists which shows that if these under- 
ground shelters are provided, the people will have a chance to survive 
and we are talking now about 75 or 100 million people in our in- 
dustrial complexes, which would be the normal targets for an enemy 
attack. 

Mr. Ropertck. Right. 
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Mr. Horirrecp. And until those people are given shelter protection, 
we feel that they are in mortal jeopardy. 

Mr. Ropericx. I agree with that. 

Mr. Houirrenp. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Ropericx. I’m sure our testimony has already said that. 

Mr. Howirietp. We note that the Pentagon has provided itself an 
underground shelter for this and other reasons. 

Mr. Roperick. That’s correct. 

Mr. Howirietp. We are not criticizing that, sir, because I think I 
had something to do with suggesting that that be done in our atomic 
energy cliscussions. 

Mr. Ropertcx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. We feel like maybe Congress should have the same 
type of protection. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Liescoms. I have one, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lipscoms. In referring to the Military Liaison Committee, Mr. 
Secretary, you indicate on page 6 that with certain modifications the 
proposed committee would be acce ptable. Would you care to tell us 
what modification you are thinking of? 

Mr. Ropericx. Yes, we have two or three of them here. One of 
them is on page 6, line 15, section 108. We would like to see that 
changed to read : “ There i is hereby created a military liaison committee 
consisting of a chairman” and then add these words, “designated by 
the Secretary of Defense.” We think of it as a military position and 
that it is very important to have a military man in that position. 

Mr. Hortrreip. That is a good suggestion. I believe the Chairman 
of the Military Liaison Committee provided for in the Atomic Energy 
Act is appointed by the Secretary. 

Mr. Ropsack. That is not the case and is not the case over here. 
You see, that would become a military committee so to speak. This 
is a Military Liaison Committee which has the advantage of an in- 
dependent direction by virtue of appointment by the President. 

Mr. Hottrirtp. Counsel is right on that. On reflection I believe 
the Chairman of the Military Liaison Committee is appointed by the 
President in the Atomic Energy Act. We will check into that. 

Mr. Ropericx. The reason we brought that up is we believe the 
Secretary of Civil Defense would not be familiar with all the De- 
partment of Defense programs. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. If the Chairman was appointed by the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Mr. Ropertck. Colonel Conley points out that General Loper is the 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense. 

Colonel Contry. General Loper is, I believe, the Chairman of the 
Military Liaison. 

Mr. Houirietp. We were talking about the method of his appoint- 
ment. Probably upon recommendation of the Secretary to the 
President. 

Mr. Ropertcx. Mr. Fanning is here from Defense. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Do you have the Atomic Energy Act? I don’t have 
a copy of it. 

Mr. Ropertck. We looked it up on our Defense chart. 

Mr. Fanntna. I believe I do have the act. 
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Mr. Hourrietp. Do you have the Atomic Energy Act? 
Mr. Fannrne. John Fanning from the Defense Department. It 
says in the Atomic Energy Ac t: 


MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 


There shall be a military liaison committee consisting of a chairman who 
shall be the head thereof and of a representative or representatives of the De- 
partments of Army, Navy, and Air Force detailed or assigned thereto without 
additional compensation in such number as the Secretary of Defense may de- 
termine. Representatives from each of the three departments shall be desig- 
nated by the respective Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. The 
Committee Chairman shall be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive compensation at the rate pre- 
scribed by law for the Munitions Board. 

That has been subsequently changed. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Our language ‘follows the language there and pro- 
vides for the same. The words “the Chairman of the Committee” was 
left out in our text, but there would be no doubt. In order that there 
be no doubt about it, that could certainly be put in. That wouldn't 
change the sense of our language. 

Mr. Roperick. One of the reasons I didn’t want to add this recom- 
mended change to this statement was that I didn’t want to take the 
time of the committee to discuss it here. We have some others. Some 
are legal. 

Mr. Horirretp. Maybe we should have a session with your staff on 
the legal changes and the reasons therefor rather than to tr y to mark 
up the bill here. 

Mr. Roperick. That’s what we thought. Also, we didn’t know 
whether you wanted to take the time to do that. 

Mr. Lirescome. Along that same line, I would like to ask about. the 


comments on page 3, where you outline these certain principles that - 


we were discussing previously to this. Is it your thought that these 
principles should be set forth in the civil-defense legislation ? 

Mr. Ropertck. We have not recommended just “how that should 
be done. We do recommend that more emphasis should be put on 
these three principles. That is what we were thinking about. I think 
it would be good if they were stated in the bill. 

Mr. Larscome. It says in your statement that they should be pro- 
vided for in any civil-defense legislation. 

Mr. Ropericx. Yes. I think a statement of them would be excel- 
lent from our viewpoint. 

Mr. Lrpscoms. Aren’t these principles set forth in other legislation 
pertaining to defense? 

Mr. Roperick. I don’t believe so, at least not in the manner stated. 

Mr. Rorack. Mr. Lipscomb, we would be faced with the situation 
where we would be writing into a civil-defense act the definition of 
the military role, and that would raise all the problems of what that 
role should be. 

Mr. Ronerricx. As long as our (DOD) philosophy is incorporated in 
the bill, we have no feelings about how it is done. 

Mr. Rorack. Is there anything in the bill that is inconsistent with 
any of those principles? 

Mr. Ropertick. I think not. 

Mr. Rorsack. Let’s put it with regard to the first principle: Is 
there anything in the bill which is inconsistent with the first principle. 
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Mr. Fannine. We have not studied the provisions of the bill with 
that degree of specificity. I would say offhand that most of the in- 
consistencies with the first of the three principles, that we have cited, 
would relate to title V of the bill. It would require, I think, some 
literary changes here and there. I can’t specifically point out a par- 
ticular section that is in opposition to the first principle. 

Mr. Hotirietp. Then it is a matter of refinement of language rather 
than opposition to it. 

Mr. Rovertcx. I think it is primarily a question of some parts of the 
bill being of doubtful philosophy as we read the bill in the light of our 
three principles. I think that clarification is a better word to use to 
assure that our philosophy is reflected in the bill. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. Mr. Secretary, you stated that there was a shelter 
study going on in the executive branch. Could you be a little more 
specific and tell us what the nature of that study is? 

Mr. Ropertcx. The Bureau of the Budget is prepared to answer 
that in his testimony. 

Mr. Hottrtecp. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Secretary, is the Department of Defense Emer- 
gency Planning Committee still in existence ? 

Mr. Ropericx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fannrina. I think I should answer that, because I am Vice 
Chairman of that Committee. Yes; very much so. We have a meet- 
ing on an average of about once a month. In fact, during the past year 
we had a slightly better average. We had I believe 13 meetings. I 
have with me a table of organization indicating the membership for 
the Emergency Planning Committee, and the seven task groups which 
have been established. It reports the specific areas in which they are 
responsible for coming up with recommendations for submission to 
the Emergency Planning Committee. They are very much in opera- 
tion. At the moment we do not have a Chairman simply because 
former Assistant Secretary Burgess, who was the Chairman has left 
the Government. His successor will be the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. In the meantime, as Vice Chairman, I chair the meetings. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On March 8, 1956, Secretary Burgess testified that 
one of the items on the last agenda was the development of a master 
plan. Exactly what emergency action will the Department of De- 
fense and each of the services take? The services’ plans in turn will 
be more comprehensive. We are working on the master-plan concept, 
taking into account the different types of conditions that might exist 
under various attacks on the country. Has that master plan been 
developed within the past year ? 

Mr. Fanniya. As a specific document within the covers of a book, 
it has not, sir. There has been continuing action in regard to this 
matter. I believe that is what Secretary Burgess meant. We have 
made considerable progress, and some assignments of responsibility 
have been made. We have put out directives that have advanced the 
plan, but as far as being able to give you a booklet or document, I 
‘annot do that. We have not reached that point. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have the directives that have been issued been trans- 
mitted to FCDA? 

Mr. Fannina. Yes; not only to ODM, FCDA, but to this com- 
mittee; that is, where they involve the FCDA. 

Mr. Lirscomn, Thank you. 
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Mr. Houtrietp. Mr. Secretary, we had the Naval Radiological De- 
fense Laboratory people before us, and they gave testimony in regard 
to the cost of a shelter program. They divided their estimate up into 
a Class 1 program, a class 2 program, and a class 3 program with 2 
subdivisions. 

In their class 1 program, they estimated—and this was an estimate, 
of course, which was to the best of their ability after consultation with 
the engineers, that a hundred million people in areas quite removed 
from or somewhat removed, let us say, from target areas, probably 
from attack, could be protected with shelters at the rate of about 
$30 per capita. Then, in the class 2 shelters, they divided that to 
include around 35 million people that could be protected at around 
$60 per capita. Then, in the class 3, A and B, which were the most 
expensive shelters, shelters that might have to be built under the 
centers of cities, where with the limited warning time they could 
take care of the working population, they got up into a figure of, 
as I remember, around $300. 

Broken down—and these are round numbers from memory—the 
135 million people could be taken care of for about $6 billion. 

The last class 3, which was the most expensive type of shelter for 
the final 35 million could be taken care of for about $10.5 billion, ac- 
cording to their estimate. This would give a $16.5 billion total for 
a shelter program. 

Now it was variously estimated that to equip these shelters with all 
of the necessary facilities that they would have to have, might run 
from 1 to 4 billion dollars. 

For instance the cost figure on a cot to put in it was $27 and it was 
testified that 2 iron rods with a canvas between it for possibly $2.70 
would serve the same purpose. 

So they made no pretense at having an accurate statement as to the 
fitting of these shelters with medical supplies and food and shelter, 
that is bedding, and so forth, but their overall estimate was that $20 
billion for a shelter program would be, in their opinion, the cost, maxi- 
mum cost to give, you might say, 80 percent protection to the people 
of the United States. 

In view of the fact that your defense budget is around 35 to 40 
billion dollars a year, every year, and this shelter cost would be practi- 
cally a onetime cost, necessarily spread over several years in order 
to physically accomplish the task, and with your knowledge of the 
radioactive hazard facing the people in the case of a nuclear attack, 
do you consider the expenditure of $20 billion as an amount, which, if 
spread over the years necessary to accomplish it, would cripple the 
United States economically ¢ 

Mr. Ropericx. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe that I am qualified to 
answer that question. The Bureau of the Budget is going to com- 
ment on that: however, it is a great hazard and our best attention 
should be given to it. There is no question about it. I think we have 
intimated, in our statement, that we recognize the seriousness of this 
whole program. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The strange thing that this committee has been 
faced with in our hearings is that everybody admits that this thing 
is possible but there seems to be no inclination to do anything about 
it. It puts the committee in the position of feeling like Alice in Won- 
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derland. We look at the facts and yet we interpret them as of “no 
consequence or completely unimportant.’ 

We feel that unless the military department gets behind the princi- 
ple that civil defense is an integral part of the national defense the sv 
are jeopardizing their ability to ¢ arry out their own missions. 

Mr. Ropericx. We said, in our statement, that we think it is 
portant part of national security. We believe i in it. 

Mr. Hourretp. This committee would welcome some real thinking 
on this matter on the part of the military because we don’t believe you 
can carry out your military mission if this country is thrown into 
chaos and confusion with no direction. 

Mr. Roperick. Mr. Chairman, we agree with that 100 percent. 

Mr. Houirietp. Are there any further questions 4 

Mr. Ropacx. Mr. Chairman, for the instruction of the staff, can we 
understand from your testimony that with certain reservations the 
Department of Defense endorses the bill ? 

Mr. Roperickx. Not without expressing the changes we have 
proposed. 

Mr. Rorack. Without expressing any stipulation as to what those 
changes might be in the way of some clarification. 

Mr. Roverick. We have said that we think there are different ways 
of doing this. We think that 

Mr. Rornack. You are not taking a stand in opposition ? 

Mr. Ropertcx. We have not taken a stand in opposition but we do 
take a stand that we would like some clarification and emphasis. 

Mr. Horirtetp. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We certain- 
ly appreciate your testimony this morning. 

Mr. Roperick. I appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Before Mr. Fanning leaves the room, Mr. Lipscomb 
has a question he wishes to ask. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I was handed these directives by the counsel and I 
notice that on July 14, 1956, there was a directive numbered 3025.1. 
Did that directive set up or create an Assistant Secretary for Civil 
Defense? What was the purpose of this directive? 

Mr. Fanntna. No, the responsibility within the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense for Civil] Defense is in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower, Personnel. and Reserves. The reference to 
the Assistant Secret: ary (M. P. and R.) was to clearly lodge the re 
sponsibility with him, and to clarify his responsibilities as well as 
the responsibilities of the other staff agencies and the military services. 

He has always had it, in an operating sense, but the directive sets 
forth his responsibilities, and the responsibilities of the services, the 
JCS, and the Assistant Secretary for International Security, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Lirscoms. But there has been set up an Assistant for Civil 
Defense in the office of the Assistant Secretary for Manpower? 

Mr. Fanninc. No, sir, the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M. P. and R.) doesn’t have that title. The way we are organized 
now is that, the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Person- 
nel, and Reserves) chairs the Emergency Planning Committee. There 
is a director of the Office of Domestic Programs and within that of- 
fice Colonel McHugh is the staff director of the Civil Defense Division. 
We work through the office OASD (M. P. and R.) which was occupied 
by former Secretary Burgess and, through that Secretariat. 
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There is no individual or office identified as “the Assistant Secretary 
for Civil Defense.” 

Mr. Lrescoms. Has this position been filled by a new man? 

_Mr. Fanntna. No, the position of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M. P. and R.), at the moment, is vacant. No replacement has been 
designated yet. 

Mr. Rosacx. How many personnel do you have in the Civil Defense 
Division ? 

Mr. Fanning. There are six people. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Then on June 18, Department of Defense Instruc- 
tion No. 3020.14, you have created a Task Force for Civil Defense 
in the emergency planning committee. 

Mr. Fannine. That is right. 

Mr. Liescoms. Has that committee been formed and has it met? 

Mr. Fanninea. Yes. 

Mr. Liescoms. And taken action. 

Mr. Fannina. It has met quite regularly. Asa matter of fact, here 
is the composition of it. 

Mr. Houtrteip. Could you leave that with us, Mr. Fanning? 

Mr. Fannrne. Yes, surely. 

Mr. Rorsack. For the record we might insert in this testimony all 
these pertinent documents. 

Mr. Ho.trieitp. Without objection we will place in the record the 
doernments which have been presented today by you and the Secretary. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

Aveust 2, 1956. 
Hon. CHartes E. WILSON, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On July 25, 1956, the House Government Onerations 
Committee approved a report issued by this subcommittee entitled “Civil Defense 
for National Survival” (H. Rept. 2946). 

This report was based on a year-long study of civil defense by the members 
of this subcommittee, including 5 months of public hearings. Mr. Burgess of 
your office testified, as did Admirals Radford and Burke, and Generals Twining, 
Taylor, and Sturgis. Many other military witnesses also presented testimony. 

In my opinion our study was the most searching. thorough, and, we hope, con- 
structive that has been made of civil defense. The report and recommenda- 
tions were given most conscientious consideration by this subcommittee, the 
members of which unanimously approved the report. 

In view of the important role of the Department of Defense in civil defense, I 
am taking this opportunity to officially transmit to you a copy of the report. 
The subcommittee members trust that you will give careful and serious con- 
sideration to the sections of this report which involve your department. 

The subcommittee respectfully requests that you submit your observations in 
writing, together with any plans for implementing the recommendations (p. 
4—5) directly to vour derartment. 

Your cooneration in this respect will be sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cnret HOvirterp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER. PFRSONNET., AND RESFRVE, 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1956. 


Hon. Cuet Hortrterp, 
Chairman, Military Onerations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Hortririp: The renort of the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee (H. Rept. 2946), Civil Defense for National Survival, which you trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of Defense in your letter of August 2, 1956, has been 
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referred to my office for review. Formal Department of Defense comment on 
the recommendations set forth therein will be provided after thorough con- 
sideration of the possible effects on Defense. 

A cursory review of the text of the report, however, indicates a possible 
erroneous impression could be gained by the general public from your reference 
to defense organization for civil defense. I refer particularly to page 61 of the 
report which states: 

“The Civil Defense Division is, however, a small unit within the numerous 
activities under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Secretary (Manpower, Person- 
nel, and Reserve).” 

The Civil Defense Division of my office performs solely the executive functions 
concerned with the civil-military relationships which are possible under the 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 and desirable from a national security standpoint. 
The Division’s effectiveness stems from its position at the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense level in the Department, rather than being a function of its size. 

The staff director of the Division is responsible to me for managing the 
civil-defense program in the Department. In carrying out this responsibility 
he analyzes the civil defense problem from the standpoint of what needs to be 
done, and can be done within current statutory and other regulations. He 
determines the delegations of civil defense responsibility to the military services 
which should be made. Then he exercises Assistant Secretary of Defense level 
of supervision and followup continually on these delegations to insure their 
execution. He is the military liaison officer, at the policy level, from Defense 
to the Federal Civil Defense Administration (FCDA). The liaison thus main- 
tained between Defense and FCDA discovers the problem areas that require 
executive action. 

The Emergency Planning Committee, of which I am Chairman, provides top- 
level consideration of nonmilitary emergency planning in the important areas 
of manpower, facilities, medical care, and military assistance to civil authorities. 
The Civil Defense Division, when such action is indicated, refers civil defense 
problems to the Emergency Planning Committee for consideration. It thereby 
functions to bring to bear on such problems the combined viewpoints of the 
appropriate Assistant Secretaries of Defense, representatives of the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Secretaries of the military departments. A copy 
of the Defense directive which established the Emergency Planning Committee 
is enclosed. (See tab A.) 

The Emergency Planning Committee organization includes task groups as 
shown on the enclosed chart. (See Tab B.) By means of these task groups, a 
substantial number of personnel of varied responsibilities and technical com- 
petence are thus meshed into the solution of problems referred to the Emergency 
Planning Committee by the Civil Defense Division. A review of the task group 
charters may be helpful in analyzing the effectiveness of this arrangement. 
(See tab C.) 

The Civil Defense Division, either on its own or through the mechanism of 
the Emergency Planning Committee, highlights problem areas which are to 
be brought to the attention of the FCDA or the National Security Council. 
Problems to be worked out with FCDA are handled through the personal liaison 
channels maintained between FCDA and DOD. In extremely difficult or critical 
situations I, as Defense member, present such problems to the Civil Defense 
Coordinating Board. 

Any national policy conflicts in the civil-military relationship which cannot be 
resolved within the mechanism just outlined would be presented to the National 
Security Council through the Secretary of Defense. 

Delegation of responsibilities for civil defense to services, as deemed necessary 
by the Civil Defense Division on the basis of its analyses, are subject, of course, to 
approval by the Secretary of Defense. I am enclosing a copy of DOD directive 
3025.1, subject, “Responsibilities for Civil Defense and Other Domestic Emer- 
gencies,” in which such delegations are approved by the Secretary of Defense, 
for your information. (See tab D.) These delegations of responsibility entail, 
at the operating levels, countless hours of civil-defense planning by literally 
hundreds of operating personnel in the three services. 

In other words, the Civil Defense Division functions in an executive capacity 
only and does not get involved in operations. It prepares the Defense-level 
directives to accomplish civil defese operations. It is the military cervices and 
the other staff agencies of the DOD which are involved in the operations con- 
cerned with civil defense planning in direct support of FCDA Regional, State, 
and local civil-defense officiais. 
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Hence, I am of the opinion that it is the place in the DOD organization in 
which the Civil Defense Division executes its management functions that is 
important rather than the size in terms of the number of personnel which makes 
up this Division. 

It occurred to me that the above clarification would be a matter of mutual 
interest to the committee and the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BURGESS. 





Tap A 


Number: 3020.6. 
Date: November 16, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Subject : DOD emergency planning responsibilities. 
I. PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this directive to establish a mechanism to assure that all 
planning, other than strictly military planning, covering Department of Defense 
organization, functions, and relationships under wartime conditions is adequately 
considered, developed and coordinated within the Department of Defense. 


II. RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) 
has primary responsibility for guiding the development of plans, other than 
strictly military plans, covering Department of Defense organization, functions 
and relationships under wartime conditions. 

B. The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the develop- 
ment of detailed plans covering the organization, functions and relationships 
of his respective military department under wartime conditions, consistent with 
guidance furnished by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Person- 
nel and Reserve). 

C. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve), 
in collaboration with the other Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the General 
Counsel, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other principal assistants to the Secretary 
of Defense, is responsible for the development of detailed plans covering the 
organization, functions and relationships of the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense under wartime conditions. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


A. DOD Emergency Planning Committee 


1. To assist the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and 
Reserve) and to provide a central source of policy guidance and information on 
all aspects of this program and a means for coordinating the various plans, 
there is hereby established the Department of Defense Emergency Planning 
Committee. The membership of this Committee will consist of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) as Chairman; the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) ; the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Properties and Installations) ; the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Health and Medical) ; or their principal deputies, a representative designated 
by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a representative of each military 
Secretary. 

2. The Emergency Planning Committee is authorized to establish such task 
groups as may be necessary to develop recommendations on organization, func- 
tions, and relationships under wartime conditions in the various substantive 
areas, such as health and medical, manpower, communications, transportation, 
and so forth. 


B. Continuity of Government Committee 


1. The Continuity of Government Committee will continue to perform the re- 
sponsibilities outlined in section VIII of DOD Directive S—3020.1, May 17, 1955, 
as amended by change 1, dated November 16, 1955. 

2. Recommendations of the Continuity of Government Committee on major 
programs will be forwarded to the DOD Emergency Planning Committee for 
consideration prior to approval. 
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0. Staff support 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) will 
provide the staff support and assistance required by the above committees. 


IV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The arrangements specified herein are effective this date. Designation of rep- 
resentatives on the DOD Emergency Planning Committee should be forwarded 
to the Assistant Sevretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) with- 
in 15 days from this date. 

REUBEN B. ROBERTSON, Jr., 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Tas B 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DIRECTIVES SYSTEM TRANSMITTAL 


ATE 


3020.6 - Chl September 26, 1956 


ATTACHMENTS 





None 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR RECIPIENTS 

The following pen change to Department of Defense Directive 3020.6, "Dob 
Emergency Planning Responsibilities", dated November 16, 1955, has been duly 
authorized; 

PEN CHANGE 


Page 2 - 


Delete: Subsection B, Continuity of Government Committee from 
Section III, 


The Continuity of Government Committee is hereby disestablished, Its functions 
and roles have been transferred to the Relocation Task Group of the DoD Emergency 
Planning Committee, established by DoD Instruction 3020.16, September 26, 1956, 


MAURICE W, ROCHE — 
Administrative Secretary 





WHEN PRESCRIBED ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN, THIS TRANSMITTAL SHOULD BE DESTROYED. 
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Number: 3020.10 
Date: March 21, 1956 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Supply and logistics task group, Emergency Planning Committee, 
Reference: DOD Directive 3020.6, “DOD Emergency Planning Responsibilities,” 
November 16, 1955. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to establish a task group as a subcommittee 
of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


II, MISSION 


The supply and logistics task group, hereby established, will have the mission 
of developing for consideration by the DOD Emergency Planning Committee 
recommendations on organization, functions, and relationships within the De- 
partment of Defense in the field of supply and logistics under national emergency 
conditions. 

III. ORGANIZATION 


The supply and logistics task group shall consist of a representative and 
alternate representative as designated by the Secretaries of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and a representative of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Supply and Logistics) who shall be chairman of the task group. 


IV. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the performance of its mission, the task group will investigate and submit 
recommendations on the following specific problems and on such other problems 
as may be directed by the Emergency Planning Committee or Assistant Secretary 

of Defense (Supply and Logistics) or as may be initiated by the task group: 

A. The role of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) under 
national emergency conditions. 

B. Emergency wartime plans for adjustment of organizational elements and 
functions. in the armed services and Office of the Secretary of Defense, relat- 
ing to the fields of responsibility enumerated in DOD Directive 5126.1 or 
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otherwise assigned to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
including but not limited to: Procurement of material; production and produc- 
tion scheduling; production equipment; distribution; transportation; communi- 
eations; storage; requirements for supplies, equipment, supporting components, 
and materials; systems for priorities and controls; reduction of vulnerability 
of supply and logistic resources to attack and sabotage; and assessment of attack 
damage to supply and logistic resources. 

C. Coordination of the armed services supply and logistic planning with that 
of other Government agencies, including the several ODM readiness plans for 
interagency emergency operation, in the areas of responsibility assigned to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


Vv. OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


A. Recommendations of the supply and logistics task group will be for- 

varded through the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) to 
the DOLD Emergency Planning Committee. To the extent possible the recom- 
mendations will represent the coordinated position of the military departments, 
but if agreement cannot be reached, minority views shall be included. 

B. The task group may establish such subgroups as required in the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. 

©. The task group will meet on call by its chairman. 

D. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) will arrange 
for secretarial services for the task group. 

E. The task group shall furnish for each meeting of the DOD Emergency 
Planning Committee a brief summary of its actions since the last meeting of the 
committee. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions set forth herein are effective this date. Designation of rep- 
resentatives on the supply and logistics task group shall be forwarded to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) within 15 days of the date 
of this instruction. 

CARTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve). 
THOMAS P. PIKE, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 


Number: 3020.11. 
Date: March 21, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Properties and Installations Task Group, Emergency Planning Com- 
mittee. 
Reference: DOD Directive 3020.6, DOD Emergency Planning Responsibilities, 
November 16, 1955. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to establish a Properties and Installations 
Task Group as a Subcommittee of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


II, MISSION 


The Properties and Installations Task Group, hereby established, will have the 
mission of developing for consideration by the DOD Emergency Planning Com- 
mittee recommendations on organization, functions, and relationships for appli- 
cation, within the Department of Defense under national emergency conditions, to 
the various substantive areas assigned as responsibilities of the Office, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations). 


III. ORGANIZATION 


The Properties and Installations Task Group shall consist of a representative 
and an alternate representative as designated by the Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and a representative and an alternate 
representative of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instala- 
tions) who shall serve as Chairman of the task group. 
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IV. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the performance of its mission, the task group will investigate and submit 
recommendations on the following specific problems and on such other problems 
as may be directed by the Emergency Planning Committee, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installations), or as may be initiated by the 
task group: 

A. The role of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and 
Installations) under national emergency conditions. 

B. The development and coordination of interservice plans for mutual support 
of national emergency operations, including : 

1. Policy and criteria to insure availability of essential real property, and 
of the essential manpower and materials and services required for their 
acquisition, construction, maintenance, and operation. 

2. Standards and criteria for mobilization and protective construction. 

3. Procedures for evaluating and reporting bomb damage and determining 
measures to be taken to reestablish essential operations. 

4. Policy and criteria for disposition of projects under construction or in 
process of acquisition on M-day. 

5. Policy and procedure relating to acquisition and disposition of real 
estate during the national emergency. 

6. Standards for reactivation of installations, maintenance and protection 
of real property, and operation and restoration of utility and other installa- 
tion support services during a national emergency. 

C. The coordination of the DOD properties and installations national emer- 
gency plan with that of other governmental and nongovernmental agencies, in- 
cluding plans for use of military installations in support of civilian operations. 


V. OPERATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


A. Recommendations of the Properties and Installations Task Group will be 
forwarded through the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) to the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. To the extent practicable, 
the recommendations will represent the joint agreement by all Department repre- 
sentatives concerned. If unanimity is not represented, minority views will be 
included. 

B. The task group may establish such subgroups as required for the accom- 
plishment of its mission. 

C. The task group will meet on call by its Chairman. 

D. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) will 
arrange secretariat services for the task group. 

E. The task group shall furnish for each meeting of the DOD Emergency 
Planning Committee a brief summary of its actions since the last meeting of that 
Committee. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions set forth herein are effective this date. Designation of repre- 
sentatives on the Properties and Installations Task Group shall be forwarded to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Properties and Installations) within 15 days 
of the date of this instruction. 

CarRTER L. BURGESS, 

Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. & R.) 
Rocer W. FULLING, 

Acting Assistant Secretary of Defense (P.&1.) 





Number: 3020.12. 
Date: March 21, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Health and Medical Task Group, Emergency Planning Committee. 
Reference: DOD Directive 3020.6, DOD Emergency Planning Responsibilities, 
November 16, 1955. 
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I. PURPOSE 


i ¢ Mics Task 
The purpose of this instruction is to establish a Health and Medical Task 
Group as a subcommittee of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


II. MISSION 


The Health and Medical Task Group, hereby established, will have the mission 
of developing for consideration by the DOD Emergency Planning ee 
recommendations on organization, functions, and relationships within the I e- 
partment of Defense in the field of health and medicine under national emergency 
conditions. 

Ill. ORGANIZATION 


The Health and Medical Task Group shall consist of a representative and 
alternate representative as designated by the Secretaries of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and a representative of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (H. and M.) who shall be chairman of the task group. 


IV. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the performance of its mission, the task group will investigate and submit 
recommendations on the following specific problems and on such other problems 
as may be directed by the Emergency Planning Committee or Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (H. and M.) or as may be initiated by the task group: 

A. The role of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (H. and M.) 
under national emergency conditions. 

B. The development and coordination of interservice planning for mutual 
medical support of wartime military operations, including: 

(1) The procurement and allocation of medical materiel by the Armed 
Services Medical Procurement Agency, or its successor, to the armed serv- 
ices. 

(2) The control of patient flow and assignment by the Armed Services 
Medical Regulating Office or its successor. 

(3) The procurement and allocation of medical manpower, time phased 
to meet military operational requirements under wartime conditions. 

C. The coordination of armed services medical wartime planning with that of 
other governmental and nongovernmental health and medical planning activi- 
ties, including plans for military support of civil operations. 


V. OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


A. Recommendations of the Health and Medical Task Group will be for- 
warded through the Assistant Secretary of Defense (H. and M.) to the DOD 
Emergency Planning Committee. To the extent possible, the recommendations 
will represent the coordinated position of the military departments but if agree 
ment cannot be reached, minority views shall be included. 

B. The task group may establish such subgroups as required in the accomplish 
ment of its mission. 

©. The task group will meet on call by its chairman. 

D. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (H. and M.) will arrange for secre- 
tariat services for the task group. 

KE. The task group shall furnish for each meeting of the DOD Emergency 
Planning Committee a brief summary of its actions since the last meeting of 
the Committee. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions set forth herein are effective this date. Designation of repre- 
Sentatives on the Health and Medical Task Group shall be forwarded to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (H. and M.) within 15 days of the date of this 
instruction. 

CarRTER L. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.). 
FRANK B. Berry, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (H.and M.). 
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Number: 3020.15. 
Date: June 18, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject: Manpower Task Group, DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 
Reference: DOD Directive 3020.6, DOD Emergency Planning Responsibilities, 
November 16, 1955. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to establish a Manpower Task Group as a 
subcommittee of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


II. MISSION 


The Manpower Task Group, hereby established, will have the mission of de- 
veloping for coordination by the DOD Emergency Planning Committee recom- 
mendations on organization, functions, and relationships within the Department 
of Defense in the field of manpower. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


The Manpower Task Group shall consist of a representative and an alternate 
representative as designated by the Secretaries of the Departments of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and a representative of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(M. P. and R.) who shall be chairman of the task group. 


IV. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the performance of its mission, the task group will investigate and submit 
recommendations on the following specific problems and on such other problems 
as may be directed by the Emergency Planning Committee or Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (M. P. and R.) or as may be initiated by the task group: 

A. The role of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.) 
under national emergency conditions in the field of manpower. 

B. Development and coordination of plans covering the organization, functions, 
and relationships of the various elements of the Department of Defense, under 
national emergency conditions, in those areas of responsibility concerned with ob- 
taining and utilizing an adequate supply of manpower, military and civilian, 
to meet requirements of the military departments and their contractors. 

©. Coordination of the DOD national emergency planning in the manpower 
field with that of other Government agencies. 


V. OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


A. Recommendations of the Manpower Task Group will be forwarded through 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.) to the DOD Emergency 
Planning Committee. To the extent possible the recommendations will repre- 
sent the coordinated position of the military departments but if agreement can- 
not be reached, minority views shall be included. 

B. The task group may establish such subgroups as required in the accomplish- 
ment of its mission. 

C. The task group will meet on call by its chairman. 

D. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.) will arrange for secre- 
tariat services for the task group. 

E. The task group shall furnish for each meeting of the DOD Emergency Plan- 
ning Committee a brief summary of its actions since the last meeting of the 
Committee. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The provisions set forth herein are effective this date. Designation of repre- 
sentatives on the Manpower Task Group shall be forwarded to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.) within 15 days of the date of this 
instruction. 


CARTER W. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 
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Number: 3020.14. 
Date: June 18, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE INSTRUCTION 


Subject : Civil Defense Task Group; DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 
Reference: DOD Directive 3020.6, DOD Emergency Planning Responsibilities, 
16 November 1955. 
I. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to establish a Civil Defense Task Group as 
a subcommittee of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


II. MISSION 


The Civil Defense Task Group, hereby established, will develop for considera- 
tion by the DOD Emergency Planning Committee: 

A. Recommendations on wartime civil defense organizations, functions and 
relationships within the Department of Defense. 

B. Recommendations with respect to major civil defense policy matters which 
affect the military services and the DOD which have been referred to the task 
group by the chairman. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION 


The Civil Defense Task Group shall consist of a representative and alternate 
representative of each of the four military services, i. e.,. Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, as designated by the Secretaries of the Departments of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, a representative and alternate representative of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a representative and alternate 
representative of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M. P. and R.) who shall 
be chairman and alternate chairman, respectively, of the task group. 


IV. FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the performance of its mission, the task group will be concerned with the 
following specific problems, and such other problems as may be directed by the 
Chairman of the DOD Emergency Planning Committee or as may be initiated by 
the task group: 

A. Military assistance to civil authorities in civil defense and disaster relief 
emergencies. 

B. Military participation in nationwide civil defense training exercises. 

C. Requests to the Department of Defense from the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which may require interpretation or revision of existing DOD 
policies on civil defense. 

D. Department of Defense coordination with other Federal agencies on pro- 
grams related to or part of the national civil defense objectives. 

E. Civil assistance to military authorities in military emergencies. 


V. OPERATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 


A. Recommendations of the civil defense task group will be forwarded through 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower, personnel, and reserve) to the 
DOD Emergency Planning Committee. To the extent possible, the recom- 
mendations will represent the coordinated position of the military departments 
and the representative of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff but if agree- 
ment cannot be reached, minority views shall be included. 

B. The task group may establish such subgroups as required in the accom- 
plishment of its mission. 

C. The task group will meet on call by its Chairman. 

D. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower, personnel, and reserve) 
will arrange for secretarial services for the task group. 

E. The task group shall furnish for each meeting of the DOD Iimergency 
Planning Committee a brief summary of its actions since the last mec.in.: of the 
Committee. 

VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 

The provisions set forth herein are effective this date. 

CARTER W. BURGESS, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve). 
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Tas D 


Number: 3025.1. 
Date: July 14, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Responsibilities for Civil Defense and Other Domestic Emergencies. 
References: (a@) Department of Defense Directive 5120.17, dated October 1, 1951, 
subject: “Functions of the Assistant for Civil Defense.” 
(b) Secretary of Defense Memorandum, subject: “Designation of 
Assistant for Civil Defense,” dated October 1, 1951. 
(c) Department of Defense Directive 3025.1, dated January 24, 
1952, subject: “Responsibilities for Civil Defense and Related 
Programs.” 


I. PURPOSE 


This directive establishes Department of Defense policy on, and the responsi- 
bilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (manpower, personnel, and re- 
serve), the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military departments for emergency 
employment of military resources in civil defense and other domestic emergencies. 


It, CANCELLATION 


References (@), (b), and (c) are superseded by this directive. 


Ill. DEFINITIONS 


A glossary of terms used in this directive is appended. 


IV. AUTHORITY 


A. Public Law 875, 81st Congress, The Natural Disaster Act of 1950, author- 
izes Federal assistance to States and local governments in major disasters to alle- 
viate damage and suffering. Federal agencies are thereby authorized when 
directed by the President to provide assistance to States and local governments in 
accordance with this act. 

B. Executive Order 10427, January 16, 1953, delegates to the Administrator, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, the Public Law 875 authority of the 
President, to direct and coordinate other Federal agencies in rendering assistance 
to State and local governments during a major disaster declared by the President 
under the provisions of Public Law &75. 

C. Public Law 920, 8ist Congress (The Civil Defense Act of 1950) provides a 
plan of civil defense in the United States, vests primary responsibility therefor in 
the several States and their subdivisions, and establishes a Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to provide necessary coordination, guidance and assistance. Upon 
the declaration of a civil defense emergency, and solely for the purpose of coping 
with that emergency, the President may direct, after taking into consideration 
the military requirements of the Department of Defense, any Federal department 
or agency to provide their personnel, materials, and facilities to the Adminis- 
trator for the aid of the States. 

D. Executive Order 10346, April 18, 1952, directs each Federal department and 
agency to prepare plans for providing its personnel, materials, facilities and serv- 
ices to civil authorities in civil defense emergencies pursuant to section 302 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920). 


V. GENERAL POLICY 


A. Military assistance to civil authorities in domestic emergencies shall be 
rendered by the military departments and agencies of the Department of Defense 
when such assistance is requested or directed in accordance with the public 
laws and executive orders cited in section IV above. Such assistance will not 
be undertaken by the military departments and agencies of the Department of 
Defense without the above-cited authority, unless: 

1. The overruling demands of humanity compel immediate action to pre- 
vention of starvation, extreme suffering, and property loss, or 
2. Local resources available to State and municipal authorities are elearly 
inadequate to cope with the situation. 
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B. The military departments shall be prepared to furnish assistance to civil 
authorities for a limited period in domestic emergencies utilizing resources not 
required in the execution of their essential military missions. 

Cc. The military departments shall be prepared to maintain and/or support the 
reestablishment of law and order and protection of life and property in the event 
civil control or leadership is destroyed or overwhelmed. This military control 
will be withdrawn when civil control is reestablished. 

D. Military support to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emer- 
gency task within the mission of all Federal active duty and reserve units of 
the military services. 

E. Military assistance is complementary to but not a substitute for civilian 
participation in civil defense. 

F. Military planning and training assistance will be provided to civil authori- 
ties in order to assist in the attainment of an adequate national capability for 
civil defense operations. 

G. The primary responsibility for coordinating the planning and rendering of 
military assistance to civil authorities in domestic emergencies is that of the 
Department of Army. The Departments of the Navy and the Air Foree will be 
responsible for rendering such assistance, consistent with the requirements of 
their primary mission, as may be deemed necessary by the ZI Army commander. 

H. The responsibility for providing assistance initially to civil authorities in 
domestic emergencies is that of the military service having available resources 
nearest the afflicted area. The commander providing initial assistance may be 
relieved, or his force augmented by other military commanders within the af- 
fected area to the extent required, by mutual agreement between the senior 
service commanders concerned. 

I. Military installation defense plans will be coordinated with local metropoli- 
tan target area civil defense plans as appropriate. 

J. A military commander, in making his resources available to civil authorities, 
is subject to no authority other than that of his superiors in the military chain of 
command. 


VI. ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Responsibilities for rendering Department of Defense assistance to civil author- 
ities within the general policies, announced in section V above, are assigned as 
follows: 

A. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 
shall be responsible for: 

1. Coordinating within the Department of Defense the policy and program 
aspects of military participation in civil defense and other domestic emergen- 
cies; and liaison with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and other 
Government agencies. 

2. Providing advice and assistance to Department of Defense agencies and 

departments on policy aspects of domestic emergency planning. 

3. Advising the Secretary of Defense on departmental policies and pro- 
grains relating to civil defense and other domestic emergency matters and for 
recommending from time to time assignment or reassignment of responsi- 
bility for domestic emergency assistance to civil authorities. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff shall be responsible for : 

i. Providing recommendations to the Secretary of Defense and positive 
guidance to the military departments on organizing, equipping, training, and 
allocating active and reserve units for civil-defense tasks. 

2. Issuance of instructions to guide the military departments in their 
determination of the amount and kind of military support to be utilized in 
support of civil-defense operations during all phases of such an emergency. 

8. Review and coordination of plans for military service participation in 

nationwide civil-defense exercises. 

4. Furnishing to the Secretary of Defense the military requirements of the 
Department of Defense for military operations and their support for con- 
sideration by the President in authorizing utilization of the resources of 
Federal departments and agencies in accordance with section 302, Public 
Law 920. 

C. The Department of the Army shall be responsible for : 

1. Control of emergency military support of domestic emergency operations 
wherein civil authorities are incapable of operating without this support and 
for the coordination and control of the participation of the Departments of 
the Navy and Air Force in this respect. 
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2. Informing the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel 
and Reserve) by the most expeditious means available, of all details in- 
volving actual participation in domestic emergency situations by the military 
departments. 

D. The Department of the Navy shall be responsible for : 

1. Coordination with the Department of the Army in the planning for and 
rendering of aid to civil authorities in domestic emergency operations as 
jointly deemed necessary. 

E. The Department of the Air Force shall be responsible for : 

1. Coordination with the Department of the Army in the planning for and 
rendering of aid to civil authorities in domestic emergency operation as 
jointly deemed necessary. 

2. Coordinating the activities of the Civil Air Patrol in domestic emer- 
gencies under existing provisions therefor. 

3. Developing plans for transmission of air raid warning to the civil 
authorities in accordance with the provisions of Public Law 920. 


VII. APPLICABILITY 


The above assignments do not modify the responsibility of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (International Security Affairs) for establishing procedures and 
providing guidance to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the military departments for 
military support during disaster emergencies due to natural causes occurring out- 
side the continental United States, its Territories and possessions, in accord with 
policies of and in collaboration with the Department of State. In view of the 
assignment of responsibilities in section VI above, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (International Security Affairs) will inform the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserves) of the development of procedures 
and guidance for military support to areas outside the continental United States. 


VIII. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Formal plans and directives developed under assignments herein shall be 
submitted to the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Person- 
nel and Reserve) for review and dissemination of essentials to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration and other appropriate civil planning agencies. 

B. Outstanding directives and instructions on domestic emergencies will be 
reviewed by the Departments and agencies, and if not in agreement with this 
directive, will be changed within 90 days from the date of this directive. 

C. Department of Defense instructions No. 3025.2 to 3025.4, inclusive, remain 
in effect. 

D. Operational liaison with the Federal Civil Defense Administration and other 
governmental agencies is authorized the departments and agencies, assigned 
responsibilities herein, as necessary to carry out their responsibilities. Any 
significant developments in the implementation of assigned responsibilities re- 
sulting from such liaison will be reported to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower, Personnel and Reserve). 


IX. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The arrangements specified herein are effective this date. 
C. E. Witson, Secretary of Defense. 


APPENDIX A 
GLOSSARY OF TERMS 


1. Domestic emergency.—The term “domestic emergency” applies to emer- 
gencies, occurring in and affecting the public welfare of the continental United 
States, its Territories and possessions, as a result of enemy attack, insurrection, 
civil disturbances, earthquakes, fire, flood, or other public disasters or equivalent 
emergencies which endanger life and property or disrupt the usual processes of 
government. The term “domestic emergency” includes any or all of the emer- 
gency conditions defined below in items 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

2. Civil defense—The term “civil defense” means all those activities and 
measures designed or undertaken (1) to minimize the effects upon the civilian 
population caused or which would be caused by an enemy attack upon the United 
States, (2) to deal with the immediate emergeney conditions which would be 
created by any such attack, and (3) to effectuate emergency repairs to, or the 
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emergency restoration of vital utilities and facilities destroyed or damaged by 
any such attack. 

8. Civil-defense emergency.—A “civil-defense emergency” is that domestic em- 
ergency disaster situation resulting from devastation created by an enemy attack 
and requiring emergency operations during and following attack. 

4. Civil disturbances.—The term “civil disturbance” applies to all types of 
serious Civil disorders and emergencies that occur as a result of unlawful violence 
by civilians. Military intervention is warranted when such disorders or emer- 
gencies are sufficiently extensive and reach such proportions that civil authorities 
cannot maintain law and order by usual methods. 

5. Natural disaster—The term “natural disaster” shall include all domestic 
emergencies except those created as a result of enemy attack or civil disturbance. 

6. Major disaster.—The term “major disaster” means any flood, fire, hurricance 
or other catastrophe which, in the determination of the President, is or threatens 
to be of sufficient severity and magnitude to warrant disaster assistance by the 
Federal Government under Public Law 875 to supplement the efforts and avail- 
able resources of State and local governments in alleviating the damage, hard- 
ship, or suffering caused thereby. 

7. Military support.—The term is synonymous with “military assistance” and 
includes any resources of personnel, materials, and facilities available to the 
Department of Defense agencies and military departments. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 15, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: In my letter of August 24, 1956, I indicated 
that the Secretary of Defense has referred to me your request for comments on 
the House Committee on Government Operations report, Civil Defense for Na- 
tional Survival. 

Subsequent to receiving your request, I submitted the report to the Emergency 
Planning Committee of the Department of Defense for a policy level review 
such as only this group was constituted to perform. The Emergency Planning 
Committee was established by Secretary Wilson to provide central policy guid- 
ance on emergency planning actions by the departments and agencies of the De- 
partment of Defense. It is composed of interested Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense, representatives of the service Secretaries and a representative of the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The committee has recommended that the comments submitted to me by the 
vice chairman of the committee be forwarded to you as the Defense comments 
on your excellent report. Attached to this letter I am submitting these comments 
as the Defense response to your request. 

I feel that your report is ample evidence of a sincere and searching inquiry 
into national civil defense by the Military Operations Subcommittee. The peo- 
ple of the United States should be grateful to you and the members of your 
subcommittee for its painstaking and thorough investigation. 

Mr. John Fanning, the vice chairman of the committee, and Director of the 
Office of Domestic Programs in my office is available to you and the members 
of your staff at any time we can be of further assistance to you in connection 
with these comments. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARTER L. BuRGESS. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE, 
Washington 25, D. C., October 12, 1956. 
Memorandum for the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, 
and Reserve). 
Subject: 24th Intermediate Report of the House Committee on Government 
Operations; entitled: “Civil Defense for National Survival.” 
The Emergency Planning Committee of the Department of Defense has re- 
viewed the subject report. Each member of the committee concurs, for the ac- 
tivity he represents, in the comments set forth below in this memorandum. 
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It is recommended that these comments be submitted to Congressman Chet 
Holifield, the chairman of the House Military Operations Subcommittee, as the 
Defense response to his request to the Secretary of Defense for the latter’s com- 
ments on the subject report. 

It is the Department of Defense view of national civil defense that the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration (FCDA) should be empowered to exercise 
full authority and control of civil relief and rehabilitation subject to over- 
riding control by the military authority when military necessity and circum- 
stances dictate. Defense endorses the concept that the States, and political sub- 
divisions thereof, should participate with the Federal Government on a matching 
effort basis in the development of nationwide civil defense. Further, it is the 
Defense policy to afford all possible assistance to the Federal, State, and locaj 
civil-defense authorities in the planning and development of civil-defense pre- 
paredness measures. 

It is from this standpoint that the recommendations in the report, Civil De- 
fense for National Survival, have been reviewed within the Emergency Planning 
Committee of the Department of Defense. 

Review indicates it would be appropriate to offer specific comment only on rec- 
ommendations 7, 9, 10, 12, and 13. 

It is not within our purview to comment on the establishment of a permanent 
Department of Civil Defense. Therefore, in commenting on the recommenda- 
tions indicated above, the appearance of the words “Department of Civil De- 
fense” and “Secretary of Civil Defense” in those recommendations on which 
comment is offered, is assumed to mean the Federal agency responsible for civil 
defense and the head of that agency, respectively. 

Specific comments are as follows: 

Recommendation No.7: The Department of Civil Defense should be authorized 
to institute all other measures necessary to establish an integrated nationwide 
civil defense system, and to utilize toward this end such available resources and 
facilities of the Federal departments and agencies as are necessary. 

Comment.—Concur in this recommendation with respect to an integrated na- 
tionwide civil-defense system ; but it is believed that the utilization of resources 
and facilities of the Federal departments should be qualified to exclude those es- 
sential resources and facilities necessary in the military operations of the defense 
of the United States. 

This is in keeping with the sense of the basic agreement among the Department 
of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration pertaining to responsibilities after attack on the United States. 
This agreement was outlined in the testimony of the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization to your subcommittee and is briefed on page 56 of the 
report. By this agreement, the Department of Defense would make available 
to FCDA such military resources as manpower, facilities, and material, which 
are not required in the military operations of the defense of the United States and 
in the support of these operations. To assume freedom of military action against 
the enemy and successful prosecution of the war, the priority requirements for 
military operations against the enemy should be accorded precedence over civil 
relief and rehabilitation. This concept, we believe, should never be played down 
in any discussion of measures for national survival. 

Recommendation No. 9: The Secretary of Defense, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Civil Defense, should establish and implement an effective pro- 
gram of training active and reserve military personnel in civil-defense duties as 
a defined part of regular military training. 

Comments.—Concur in this recommendation. Action had been initiated fol- 
lowing Operation Alert 1955 to establish an effective program of training active 
and reserve military personnel in civil-defense duties. The initial step was taken 
on August 17, 1955, in a memorandum to the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the Sec- 
retary of Defense. This requirement is Defense policy and has been included 
in a published directive. A copy of this directive, DOD Directive 3025.1, titled 
“Responsibilities for Civil Defense and Other Domestic Emergencies,” dated 
July 14, 1956, is attached for your information (tab A). The comment under 
recommendation 7, with respect to division of responsibilities in the postattack 
period, applies with equal force to recommendation 9. 

[Notre.—The directive cited as “tab A” appears above as “tab DL.” ] 
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Recommendation No. 10: The Secretary of Civil Defense, in behalf of the Prest- 
dent, should have defined statutory powers to act in an emergency and to mobil- 
ize civilian resources for minimizing the effects of enemy-caused disaster upon 
the national economy and the people of the United States. 

Comments.—The Defense position is that the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration should be empowered to direct civil relief in the United States, subject to 
the overriding precedence of military action against the enemy. The comment 
under recommendation 7 with respect to division of responsibilities in the post- 
attack period applies with equal force to recommendation 10. 

Recommendation No. 12: The role of the military forces in civil defense should 
be clearly defined. State and local officials should be fully informed as to the 
terms and conditions under which military assistance to civil-defense authori- 
ties will be rendered in the event of widespread disaster and the breakdown of 
civil government. 

Comments.—The policy of Defense with respect to civil defense and domestic 
emergencies and the responsibilities of the military services has been set forth in 
the DOD Directive 3025.1. This definition of policy and responsibilities has been 
furnished to the Federal Civil Defense Administration for its use in acquaint- 
ing State and local civil-defense authorities with the miiltary role in civil 
defense. 

Recommendation No. 18: The studies of martial law conducted by the Attor- 
ney General, the Department of the Army, and other Federal agencies should 
be made public promptly upon completion, to assist the Congress and the public 
in understanding the contemplated role of the military forces in civil defense. 

Comments.—The Department of the Army study of martial law evolved into 
a Defense position with respect to civil relief and control, martial law, and the 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus. This position was transmitted to the 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization on June 20, 1956. A copy of this 
position paper is attached for your information, subject to the understanding 
that it represents only the Defense viewpoint on this matter (tab B). 

Civil defense is a vital subject in the Department of Defense because of its 
relation to the Nation’s ability to survive and fight back in the event of enemy 
attack. It is one which will receive continued careful analysis and active sup- 
port, in the Department, as a necessary adjunct of preparations for the overall 
defense of the United States. 

JOHN FANNING, 
Vice Chairman, DOD Emergency Planning Committee. 


JUNE 20, 1956. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POSITION WITH ReEspEcT TO CiIviL RELIEF AND 
CONTROL, MARTIAL LAW, AND THE SUSPENSION OF THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS 


1. The Department of Defense strongly urges that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration be empowered to exercise full authority and control of civil 
relief subject to overriding control by military authority when military necessity 
and circumstances dictate. 

2. The primary mission of the Department of Defense is the military defense 
of the United States and the conduct of military operations incident thereto. 

3. Consistent with the execution of its primary mission, the Department of 
Defense must retain full discretion as to the scope, extent and duration of mili- 
tary assistance in civil relief. 

4. Department of Defense resources not required for military operations and 
their support will be used to provide all possible emergency support in civil 
relief in the event that utilization of all other resources proves inadequate. De- 
partment of Defense resources, when used in civil relief, would supplement 
rather than substitute for civilian resources. 

5. Military commanders should receive orders and instructions relating to civil 
relief and control through the established chain of command; and such instruc- 
tions and orders should not originate below the Secretary of Defense or service 
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secretary level, except to the extent that authority to make such decisions ig 
delegated to subordinate commanders, either specifically or in departmental 
regulations. 

6. Federal martial law (also termed martial rule) is the exercise of the power 
which resides in the executive branch of the Federal Government to preserve 
order and insure the public safety in domestic territory in time of emergency 
when civil agencies are unable to function or when their functioning would itself 
threaten the public safety. 

7. Martial law may be proclaimed, as far as the country as a whole is con- 
cerned, only by the President, by virtue of his inherent power as Chief Execu- 
tive. The right to declare, apply and to exercise martial law is inherent in the 
concept of sovereignty, and is as essential to the existence of a state as is the 
right to carry on war. When he acts at the expressed command of the President, 
a local military commander may enforce martial law in a particular area. In 
the absence of a martial law proclamation, a military commander will assume con- 
trol in a civil emergency only when it is necessary because civil authority is 
unable to perform its normal function, and, will, at the earliest opportunity, re- 
quest authority to proclaim martial law in the affected area. 

8. Under martial law, existing civil and criminal laws continue in being. The 
actual enforcement of those laws may be suspended by the military commander 
to the extent that necessity requires such suspension. The extent that their 
enforcement is not suspended, they are enforced by such civil agencies as are 
able to function, or if such agencies are not able to function, by the military 
commander. 

9. There is nothing inconsistent between the concept of martial law and the 
powers of the Administrator, Federal Civil Defense Administration, under 
title III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1251-1254) in a na- 
tional civil-defense emergency. It is possible to have a civil-defense emergency 
and not have martial law. On the other hand, if martial law were declared, 
the authorities of title III would be subject, the same as any other law, to the 
necessities of the military situation. 

10. The imposition of martial law authorizes the use of military tribunals for 
the trial of civilians only if the civil courts are unable to function, and the situa- 
tion requires the establishment of such tribunals. Defense recognizes, of course, 
that in any subsequent challenge to a conviction by a military tribunal, the civil 
courts will examine closely the necessity which purported to justify the trial of 
civilians by military tribunal. For this reason, and because it is undesirable 
for the military to assume the burden of establishing and operating a court struc- 
ture for the trial of civilians in a martial-law situation, the military commands 
would assert this power only as a last resort. 

11. Pending an opinion by the Attorney General on the question of the location 
of the power to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, it is assumed that the Presi- 
dent may suspend the writ in an emergency. Authority exists to support the 
assumption that the President has the power to suspend the writ as a necessary 
incident of his martial law power. 

12. The writ of habeas corpus should be suspended within the limitations of 
the provisions of section 9, article I, of the Constitution, to whatever extent re- 
quired to accomplish the objectives of national defense or restoration of law 
and order. 

13. Defense opposes a general suspension of the writ of habeas corpus except 
with respect to declared military zones or areas, in which case there should be 
no distinction between Federal and non-Federal offenses. 

14. Defense supports a general suspension of the writ of habeas corpus in de- 
clared military zones or areas only to the extent that effective military control 
over civilian activity in a particular area will in fact require suspension of the 
writ. Such a general suspension of the writ on a limited geographical basis 
should be by Presidential proclamation. 

15. The Presidential proclamation of martial law which designates the De- 
partment of Defense as the enforcing agency should— 

(a) Delegate to the Secretary of Defense, the service Secretaries and miliary 
commanders as specified, the authority (1) to designate areas of the country 
as “military zones” or “military areas” and (2) to exercise within such areas or 
zones such control as is required by military necessity, including but not limited 
to maintenance of law and order ; and 

(b) Specify that all civilian activity within such areas, including civilian relief 
efforts by local, State, and Federal authority, comply with orders of the military 
commanders in charge. 
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(c) Avoid delegating to the Secretary of Defense, the service Secretaries, and 
military commanders as specified, the responsibility for carrying out the deter- 
minations and decisions of the Federal agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Our next witness is Dr. Arthur Flemming, Director 

of Defense Mobilization. I had one word here on my list of witnesses 
which said “retiring” and I requested the staff to ask you if that had 
actually been acc omplished, Dr. Flemming? 

Dr. FLtemmine. In the process, but not ac complished. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We are glad you are still in the job. Whatever you 
are retiring to, we wish you w ell. 

Dr. Fremmina. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Ftemmine. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.irrevtp. You may proceed with it. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR FLEMMING, DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION; ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES H. KENDALL, GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL, OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Dr. Ftemmina. I am very happy to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this committee in order to present my views on those aspects 
of H. R. 2125 which are of direct concern to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget will present to the com- 
mittee the administration position on (1) the proposal to give the 
Federal Government primary responsibility in the civil defense field; 
(2) the proposal to establish a Federal Department of Civil Defense; 
and (3) the proposal to authorize a shelter program. I would like to 
make the following suggestions relative to title IIT: 

Section 201 (4) assigns to the head of the proposed Department of 
Civil Defense responsibility for— 
control of traffic, lighting, and civil communications. 


Under postattack conditions, the needs of civil defense for trans- 
portation and communications services would be extensive. 

It is also clear, however, that the military needs for such services 
would likewise be extensive. 

It is clear therefore that overall responsibility for transportation 
and communications would have to be vested in transportation and 
communications agencies that would have the responsibility of doing 
everything possible to meet the needs of both civil defense and the 
military. 

The inclusion of this section, as worded, would interfere with the de- 
velopment of a sound war organization plan for dealing with post- 
attack problems. 

Section 201 (7) provides that the national plan of civil defense 
should make provision for— 
food and clothing and medical, sanitation, welfare, and other services for 
sheltered, displaced, and evacuated persons. 

It seems to me that this wording is too limited in character in that 
it is possible that the entire distribution system to all civilians for 
some of these items would have to be handled by the civil defense or- 
ganization. 
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Section 201 (12) appears to place on the Federal Civil Defense De- 
partment responsibility for the preparation and execution of plans 
for the utilization of the total manpower of the Nation, with the ex- 
ception of the military. 

It is clear that postattack conditions would call for the establish- 
ment of a War Manpower Administration with overall responsibility 
for the utilization of manpower resources. 

The Federal Civil Defense Department would be one of the claim- 
ants for these resources. 

The inclusion of such a section, therefore, in the law would inter- 
fere with the development of a sound wartime organization plan. 

Section 201 (14) places responsibilities in the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which should be placed in an overall war resources 
agency assisted by operating agencies in the areas of production and 
stabilization. 

The overall agency should also have the responsibility for dealing 
with the problems connected with the continuity of operation of the 
Federal Government. 

One of the primary objectives of such wartime agencies would be 
to deal with the requirements of the Civil Defense Department. 

If responsibilities of this character were placed on the Civil Defense 
Department, it would overload it to such an extent that it would be 
impossible for the Department to perform its primary mission. 

Section 302 as worded is objectionable in that it unduly restricts 
the authority of the President to assign responsibilities for planning 
in the field of national security and is, therefore, inconsistent also with 
the policy set forth by the Congress in those portions of the National 
Security Act providing for the establishment of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board (now the Office of Defense Mobilization). 

The President should have complete authority to determine what 
duties and functions now vested in the Office of Defense Mobilization 
should be transferred to the Civil Defense Department. 

It is recognized that there are some duties now assigned to the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization that could appropriately be transferred 
to such a department. 

ut it is submitted that in view of the President’s overall responsi- 
bility for national defense planning, he should be given the oppor- 
tunity of determining, on the basis of his own best judgment, what 
duties should be transferred in this manner. 

It is recommended, therefore, that if a section comparable to section 
302 is included in legislation in this area that it be rewritten to read 
as follows: 

There are hereby transferred to the Secretary all of the functions vested by 
any statute, reorganization plan, or executive order in the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, or in the Office of Defense Mobilization, which in the 
judgment of the President could be more appropriately discharged within the 
Federal Department of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the members of this committee are to be 
commended for the intensive study they have made of this problem. 

I would suggest that any bill finally approved by the Congress 
should have as its primary objective the setting forth in a vigorous 
manner of a congressional declaration of policy which would indicate 
to the country in no uncertain terms that both the executive branch 
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. and the legislative branch regard civil defense as a major deterrent 

18 to war. 

c- The proposed declaration of policy in H. R. 2125 would go a long 
way, it seems to me, in the direction of achieving such an objec tive. 

h- I feel, Mr. Chairman, the point raised by the representative of the 

ty Department of Defense is one worth looking at too from the stand- 


point of wording just to make sure that the emphasis is the way every 
n- one wants it. 


Any legislation should provide the President with considerable 


r- flexibility it seems to us in connection with both preattack and post- 

| attack organizational problems. 

- The n: tional secur ity picture changes too rapidly to justify “freez- 

08 ing” into legislation any particular organizational pattern, 

na All planning in this area must be tested from time to time and these 
tests are sure to bring to light weaknesses which can only be met 

ng by new organizational plans for both the preattack and postattack 

he phi ses. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I hope that everything that can be done 
he will be done to develop a meeting of minds between the various depart- 

ments within the executive branch and the legislative branch on, legis- 
88 lation in this area so that both branches can support it enthusiastically 
be and thus convey to the people of this Nation our joint convictions 

relative to the absolute necessity of the Nation strengthening its posi- 
etl tion in connection with this very important aspect of our total national 
ing security program. ma s 
ith Mr. Hortrrerp, Thank you very much, Dr. Flemming, for that very 
nal forthright statement. It points up certainly some areas which we 
es, have studied and which I know we will have to continue to study. 

It gives us some challenges to study further some of these areas. 
hat I would like to say that I certainly agree with you that if we do have 
pre a real civil-defense organization in the country it will be a major 

deterrent to war. We feel like, next to the military, this would be 
Of- one of the most important reasons why an enemy nation would not 
nail hit us. 

If he knew that he would hit us and we could survive that attack. 

Lait Dr. FremMine. Jagree with you,sir. _ é 
ore a Mr. Hor irieLD. We feel very strongly if we have the right kind of 
hal a civil-defense organization with the right kind of protection for our 
people against nuclear weapons, we would be in a position to get off 
iS ask our backs and fight or rather to come out of the shelters fighting. 
wail Dr. F LEMMING. If that thought could be incorporated in that decla- 
ration of policy it would help a great deal in selling to the citizens of 
this Nation the need for participation in civil defense. I am sure you 
ai have found as I have found when you present it that way, you get a 
the diffe rent reaction than if the sole emphasis is what we will do after an 
| the | attack. If people develop the feeling that by active partic ipation in 
civil defense they are helping to prevent war it provides an incentive 
o be for activity that might not otherwise be persent in the individual, 
lem. Mr. Horirretp. One witness said before us if we build this system 
TeSS of shelter at a cost of 15 to 20 billion dollars we might never have to 
rous | use them. I said I hope we would not have to use it just as we hope 
cate — We will not have to use our military machine. although we spend much 
anch more than that every year preparing the military machine. We cer- 
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tainly don’t prepare it with the hope that we are going to have to use 
it, but rather with the hope that there will be a strong one so we 
won’t have to use it. 

Dr. FLemmine. It seems to me that is the primary objective of our 
total national security program. We hope we will deter the aggressor 
by keeping out in front as far as our own strength is concerned. 

Mr. Houtriretp. Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minsuatu. No questions. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Mr. Roback, could you or do you want to take up 
some of these points ? 

Mr. Rorsack. I would like to point out in the beginning, that this 
reference to control of traflic lighting in civil communications is not 
a new attachment to civil-defense functions but it is a definition of 
civil defense which is in the existing legislation. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Here again you have a question of wording. I 
think some new wording could be worked out on that which would 
clarify the picture and avoid confusion in the future. I am sure—I 
don’t think anybody is in basic disagreement with the fact that we 
have to have an overall war transportation agency and an overall war 
communication agency and all I am suggesting here is some language 
that makes it clear that your civil-defense organization would have to 
fit into the communications and transportation field to such an overall 
agency. 

Mr. Rorack. The presentation by Dr. Flemming sets forth a point 
of view which is somewhat different from that or at least substantially 
different in certain respects than that which is in the committee re- 
port reflected in the bill and I don’t think it would profit the commit- 
tee to sit here and argue about it. 

The committee will resolve in its own mind and in its deliberations 
what it would like to do about it. 

Mr. Houtrietp. We would like to have the opportunity of studying 
your suggestions Dr. Flemming with the idea possibly of ree alling 
you or conferring with you. I know you have been very courteous to 
confer with members of the staff on some of these points and we may 
want to have further conferences with you in working this out. 

Dr. Ftemoine. I will be very happy. toat any time. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. If you are available in Washington. 

Mr. Ropgack. In lieu of the commentary in the way of a report, Dr. 
Flemming appeared personally before the committee staff while the 
Congress was not in session and if I am not violating any confidence, 
TI would say, gave us the benefit of his thinking and gave some con- 
siderable encouragement in the drafting of the bill. 

Mr. Mrnsnati. As a new member of the committee—and I am not 
an expert like you, I would like to ask Dr. Flemming what the status 
of our civil-defense preparedness is. Would you care to express an 
opinion on it? 

Dr. Fiemminc. That is not an easy one to answer by using a gen- 
eralization. As I have indicated to the committee, I have the convie- 
tion that we have a considerable distance to travel in that area. When 
T say that it is no reflection on the distance that has been ‘traveled 
down to the present. 
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I think a considerable distance has been traveled but we have a 
long distance to go. 

Mr. Minsuatu. In your opinion we are far from being prepared ? 

Dr. Fiemuine. We have a lot todo. The chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee know that I have felt very definitely that we 
must update the civil-defense legislation. 

I think it is out of date. It was enacted in 1950 when we were 
not thinking of the kinds of problems we are thinking about at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Before the hydrogen bomb ? 

Dr. Ftemmine. Yes, I think the activities of this committee . con- 
ducting long hearings to get a good factual background for it and 
then the constructive effort that they have made here to saa a bill 
before the Congress and then hold hearings on the bill is all to the 
good. As I indicated, in my statement, my hope is that this is one 
area where as a result of hearings and discussions back and forth we 
can come to pretty general agreement so that the executive and legis- 
lative branches really present a united front on this tothe country. If 
we don’t there is no other way of getting support on the part of the 
citizens of the country. 

Mr. Mrinsuai. Do you think there is any need for a crash program 
along civil-defense lines involving the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars ¢ 

Dr. Fremine. As far as the budget aspect of it is concerned, the 
President has submitted his budget for civil-defense purposes to the 
Congress. I am not acquainted with it in detail. As has been indi- 
cated here in connection with the discussion on the shelter program 
that has been under active discussion in the executive branch to fit it 
into the total program in the field of national security. And I am 
confident of the fact that the recommendations that the President 
makes along this line are the kind of recommendations that will ad- 
vance us considerably in this area and yet will be consistent too with 
the total obligations and responsibilities that confront the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Minsuauit. With your knowledge of civil defense then and 
with all this criticism of the large budget, you would certainly then 
put civil defense as one of the last items that should be cut, would 
you not ¢ 

Dr. FLemminea. Let me say this very definitely. I hope that the 
Congress of the United States will appropriate every cent requested 
by the P resident in his budget. It is an increase over last year and the 
history of course of the requests on the part of the President both 
President Eisenhower and President Truman as far as that is con- 
cerned is that their requests for civil defense normally have been cut 
back. 

Mr. MinsuHau. Of course. 

Dr, Fiemmine. Wherever that happens it puts the Congress in a 
position, it seems to me, where it is saying, “we are really not too 
much concerned about this.” And my ‘hope is that the amount re- 
quested by the President will be granted. It is a rather substantial 
increase, I don’t have the figures exactly in mind. Mr. Merriam is here 
of course. He can supply that. I certainly hope that the amount 
requested will be granted (a) because I am confident of the fact that 
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it has been very carefully decided and screened by the Director of the 
Budget and by the President personally and (b) because of the psy- 
chological value of such an approval on the part of the Congress. 

Now don’t misunderstand me, I am not one who claims that the 
Appropriation Committee in digging into a situation can’t find some 
of the really soft spots in budgets from time to time and act accord- 
ingly. What I am driving at is whatever they do with that budget 
I hope they will be clear in that so that it will be clear to the country 
that they are not saying we don’t take this very seriously. 

Mr. Mrxsnatt. There is some sentiment up here on the hill to eut 
the budget. I think you are aware of that. 

Dr. FLemoine. I have read about that. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I think your fellow Ohioan and my fellow Ohioan 
Mr. Humphrey has expressed himself on that point. 

Dr. FLemminc. I have read some of those statements. 

Mr. Minsuauu. In view of that fact this hypothetical question if I 
may ask, Doctor, if the budget is going to be cut you would put in the 
last priority any cut on civ il defense or anything that would endanger 
our national security, is that correct ? 

Dr. Fiemmine. You are absolutely correct on that. That would 
be my feeling definitely. 

Mr. Minsuauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirizip. Dr. Flemming, I have just had placed on my desk 
this morning, and I haven’t had a chance to read it yet, a compilation 
of amendments to the Civil Defense Act of 1950 which has been sent 
up by the Administration. Without reading the different amendments 
themselves, I would like to read into the ‘record right at this point 
an abstract of the proposed amendments. Then we can exchange 
some questions and answers. 

Section 2: Civil defense shall be a— 
joint responsibility of the Federal and State and local governments rather than 
primarily the responsibility of State and local governments. 

I might say that this comes quite aways from the 1950 act. 

Dr. Ftemuinec. That’s right. 

Mr. Horirmerip. Which as you know did place the primary respon- 
sibility on the State and loc al governments. It doesn’t come quite as 
far as our bill because while leaving the area of responsibility open to 
executive interpretation, we do use a stronger word there, the primary 
responsibility of the Federal Government and we base that on the 
fact that unless the primary responsibility is the Federal Government 
we don’t think we will get one. 

Dr. Ftemminec. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there is an area 
where talking back and forth and thinking out loud with one another 
certainly should produce agreement. Because we -“ all in agreement 
as I see it on the fact that the present law which places the primary 
responsibility on State and municipality is wrong. 

Mr. Ropack. As a lawyer you understand that what is said in the 
preamble is not determinative of the i issue as to whether the Federal 
Government has the responsibility or not, isn’t that so? 

Dr. Ftemuine. That’s right. 

Mr. Ronack. It depends on what duties and functions are written 
into the law. So you can argue all day whether it is prim: iry or not 
and if you didn’t get the responsibility in the law it wouldn’t make any 
difference. 
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Dr. Fiemmrne. Sometimes the preamble is used for the purpose 
of establishing legislative intents. 

Mr. Ropack. Or of esc aping administrative responsibility. 

Dr. Ftemmine. It can be used either way. 

Mr. Ropack. Yes. 

Mr. Howtrietp. We look upon the word “joint” as a little weak along 
this line and maybe not as strong as it should be. 

Dr. Ftemmine. Mr. Merriam is in a position to explain the reasons 
for the proposals you have before you. 

Mr. Houten. “Section 201 (h) : The Administrator is authorized 
to procure and maintain radiological instruments and detection de- 
vices, protection masks and gas detection kits and distribution to 
States authorized.” The committee is thoroughly in accord with that. 
We feel that should be done. We feel that doesn’t go quite far enough. 
Section 201 (1) is amended to remove the prohibition against finane “ial 
contributions to States and cities for personnel and administrative 
expenses, also amended to permit contributions for personal equip- 
ment. 

We received many letters—but I won’t attempt to say how many- 
from governors and mayors and civil-defense people in the St: ste, 
counties, and cities who are in favor of this principle. They say that 
unless it is passed, they can’t operate. 

Subsection 201 (i) amended to remove equal matching requirement 
for contributions. 

This provides for some latitude in the case of those areas where 
they reached their bonded indebtedness under the law or for other 
reasons, which may be poverty areas but which are vital to the 
national defense. 

It gives some latitude there in the percentage of funds which the 
local people contribute or the percentage of help which the Federal 
Government will provide. 

Further amended to remove enforcement provisions—I don’t know 
just what that is, I haven’t studied that. The new subsection replaces 
that to authorize the administrator to withhold all or any part of 
the financial assistance authorized by the act in the event of non- 
compliance of any state or person under approved civil-defense plans, 
programs or projects. We certainly think that that is a good step 
forward in that it will involve the setting up of certain standards and 
criteria by which these Federal funds are mingled with other funds 
or other resources. And I also see where it is amended to require pay- 
ment of prevailing wage rates determined in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as in the case of many other pieces of legislation 
where Federal resources are intermingled with local resources, such as 
grants-in-aid programs. 

Dr. Flemming, unless there are any further questions, we would like 
to study your statement and confer with you later on some of your 
suggestions. 

Dr. FremMine. Fine. 

Mr. Horirrerp. Thank you very much for your appearance. 

Dr. Fiemmutne. Nice to be here. 

Mr. Howirtm.p. Our next witness is Mr. Robert Merriam, Assistant 
Director, Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Merriam we are happy to have 
you here before us this morning, and T have a short statement which 
I would like to read at this time for purposes of the record before 
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we receive your testimony on the proposed legislation now being 
considered. 

I want to explain for the record the general nature of our cortact 
thus far with the White House and the Ex xecutive Oflice of the Presi- 
dent in connection with our civil-defense work. 

Shortly after this subcommittee transmitted to the President a copy 
of its report entitled “Civil Defense for National Survival,” I re- 
ceived a letter from Precidenitiel Assistant Sherman Adams, dated 
August 8, 1956, indicating that— 

(The President) is having the report thoroughly examined and your hearings 
closely studied in conjunction with executive department studies which also 
have been proceeding for a considerable time. It is the President’s earnest desire 
that these combined efforts result in the formulation of sound civil-defense legisla- 
tion for consideration by the Congress when it convenes next January. 

A few weeks earlier, on July 17, 1956, the White House made public 
a letter from the President to the FCDA Administrator, the Honor- 
able Val Peterson in which it was stated : 


* * * for some time the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Or: 
ganization has been making a careful analysis of the proper future place of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration within the executive branch. A subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Government Operations also has been thor- 
oughly studying this and other civil-defense problems. I will earnestly consider 
the findings of these committees and suggest appropriate legislation in my annual 
message to the Congress next January. 

I may add that last December 7, in response to a letter from me dated 
November 26, 1956, Mr. Sherman Adams further assured me that con- 
sideration of suggested legislation was proceeding. 

As you are aware, the President’s annual message in January indi- 
cated that suggested civil-defense legislation would be submitted to 
the Congress in a later message. I received this morning from FCDA 
a copy of an undated letter addressed to the Speaker of the House and 
the Vice President transmitting proposed amendments to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

Mr. Merriam, we would appreciate receiving from you today a state- 
ment explaining the administration’s legislative views with respect 
to civil defense as well as testimony on the civil-defense bills (H. R. 
2125 and identical bills) now being considered by this subcommittee, 

In reply to our letter inviting this testimony the Acting Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget indicated in his letter of February 8, 
1957, that, among other things, you would testify on— 
the overall budgetary aspects of the currently authorized Federal civil-defense 
program and new activities proposed or under consideration by the adminis- 
tration. 

I am submitting the correspondence and documents mentioned here 
for inclusion in the hearing record at this point. 

(‘The documents referred to are as follows :) 

Aveust 2, 1956. 
PRESIDENT DwIGut D. EISENHOWER, 
The White House, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: As you are aware, the Military Operations Subcommittee 
of the House Government Operations Committee has been studying the civil- 
defense program of this Nation for the past year. We believe this was the most 
searching and thorough inquiry into civil defense that has been made to date. 

Based on a year of study including 5 months of public hearings, our sub- 
committee issued a report (Civil Defense for National Survival, H. R. No. 
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2946), which was approved by the Government Operations Committee on July 
25, 1956, and transmitted to the House of Representatives on July 27, 1956. 

This report contains recommendations which, in the opinion of the members 
of the Government Operations Committee, are vital to an adequate and effec- 
tive civil-defense program for the United States. 

The report is being officially transmitted to you because of the interest you 
expressed in the work of this subcommittee in your letter to Governor Peterson 
on July 17, 1956. 

The subcommittee members plan to sponsor legislation in the next session of 
Congress to effectuate the recommendations contained in this report. 

Sincerely yours, 













CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 


THE WHITE Hovusg, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Washington, August 8, 1956. 
Hon. CuHet HOLirie.p, 


Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Hotirretp: The President has been much interested in the efforts of 
your subcommittee in the field of civil defense and has asked me to express his 
appreciation to you for forwarding your report entitled, ‘Civil Defense for Na- 
tional Survival.” He is having the report thoroughly examined and your hear- 
ings closely studied in conjunction with executive department studies which also 
have been proceeding for a considerable time. It is the President’s earnest de- 
sire that these combined efforts result in the formulation of sound civil-defense 
legislation for consideration by the Congress when it convenes next January. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
















SHERMAN ADAMS. 








[For immediate release, July 17, 1956, by James C. Hagerty, press secretary to the 
President] 


Tue Wuire House 


The White House today made public the following letter from the 
President to The Honorable Val Peterson, Administrator of Federal 
Civil Defense Administration: 










DeaR GOVERNOR PETERSON: On July 20 many thousands of our citizens will 
take part in the fourth nationwide exercise to improve our ability to survive 
enemy attack. I have often heard you speak in enthusiastic terms of the men 
and women directly concerned with these undertakings, and I have personally 
felt their dedication to their tasks. I hope you will convey to all civil-defense 
workers my personal appreciation of their efforts to strengthen our country’s 
security. 

Our unchanging national goal is a peaceful world community in which the 
vast human and material resources now being invested in offensive and defensive 
preparations can be turned to the good of mankind. But the lessons so harshly 
learned during the past few decades make it clear that, until a stable peace pre- 
vails in the world, we must stay strong and vigilant. Thus peace and prepared- 
ness are joined. Our civil-defense program and its activities such as Operation 
Alert 1956, are essential to both. An effective civil defense is an important 
deterrent against attack on our country and thus helps preserve peace. In the 
event of an attack upon us, civil defense at once becomes one of our immediate 
reactions imperatively required for our Nation’s survival. 

The advances made in your 3 years as Federal Civil Defense Administrator 
delineate some of the major routes we have been following in civil defense. 
Planning for urban evacuation is in progress. The growing stockpile of medical 
supplies is being relocated as required by new weapons. Survival studies of 
specific target areas will provide an accurate measure of the advance warning 
time required in each area to permit the saving of lives by evacuation. System- 
atized attack warning channels and procedures are better adjusting the civilian 
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response to military alert warnings. Continental defense is being daily strength- 
ened as the distant early warning system comes rapidly into operation. 

This progress is encouraging. But as we look back upon the rapid advance 
in aircraft and in nuclear weapons and forward to missiles capable of being 
catapulted thousands of miles, it is clear that the destructive capabilities of 
potential enemies have been outpacing our nonmilitary defensive measures since 
the Federal Civil Defense Act was passed 6 years ago. It is equally clear that 
no matter how crushing a blow we can strike in retaliation for an attack upon 
us, to permit our great centers of population and industry to lay exposed to the 
weapons of modern war is to invite both an attack and national catastrophe. 

Therefore, our whole civil-defense effort needs both strengthening and mod- 
ernizing. This need arises not from any increase in international tensions but, 
rather, from the recent spectacular developments in weapons and methods of 
delivery. 

The threat we face affords us only three basic alternatives. One extreme 
would be to hold our people subject to a rigid discipline, on the premise that a 
regimented citizenry would be better able to survive a nuclear attack. Sut this 
approach, continued, would destroy the America we are determined to preserve. 
The opposite extreme would be to accept the ultimate annihilation of all per- 
sons in urban target areas as unavoidable or too costly to prevent, and by this 
unwarranted decision remove the burdens and cares of a peacetime civil-defense 
program. Of course, we reject both extremes. There is another way we must 
follow. 

We must continue to avoid Federal preemption of all civil-defense programs 
which are so dependent upon widespread citizen participation. But it is now 
evident that the exigencies of the present threat require vesting in the Federal 
Government a larger responsibility in our national plan of civil defense. 

Instructions already given you to prepare plans for a nationwide monitoring 
and predicting system for radioactive fallout are in keeping with this conviction. 
You also have my request to give all possible priority to the many survival 
planning projects now underway, and as the results of these projects accumnu- 
late, I shall look to you for realistic recommendations regarding relocation, 
evacuation and shelter protection programs. 

In the same vein, the heads of the various Federal departments and agencies 
were long ago instructed to give maximum support to the civil-defense effort. 
Among the results of that directive is the incorporation by the Secretary of 
Defense of civil-defense considerations in National Guard and other military 
teserve instruction. He has also ordered disaster plans to be formulated in 
direct concert with State and local officials, as well as the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. I shall expect periodic reports from you on the progress of such 
Federal agency support, with such recommendations as you may deem essential 
to its success. 

But these efforts will still not meet our needs. The Federal civil-defense law 
was written before the advent of the hydrogen bomb and the recent striking 
advances in methods of delivering modern weapons. This law must be realistic- 
ally revised. Plans to meet postattack situations are, of course, essential but 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration needs authority to carry out necessary 
preattack preparations as well. It must be enabled to assure adequate partici- 
pation in the civil-defense program. It must be empowered to work out logical 
plans for possible target areas which overlap State and municipal boundaries. 
It must have an organization capable of discharging these increased responsi- 
bilities. 

Moreover, the prestige and effectiveness of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration must be equal to the heavy responsibility it holds. As a step in this 
direction, I have, for planning purposes, charged your organization, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization with various basie fune- 
tions which it is imperative be maintained in the event of attack. 

Already vou have been invited to attend and participate fully in those National 
Security Council meetings in which matters relevant to civil defense are 
discussed. 

From now on I request that you also participate in Cabinet meetings to help 
ensure that the civil-defense program is fully integrated into our national 
planning. 

In addition, for some time the President’s Advisorv Committee on Government 
Organization has been making a careful analysis of the proper future place of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration within the executive branch. A sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations also has been 
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thoroughly studying this and other civil-defense problems. I will earnestly con- 
sider the findings of these committees and suggest appropriate legislation in my 
annual message to the Congress next January. 

At that time I will also urge amendments to remedy the shortcomings in the 
existing civil-defense statute. 

I will appreciate having your recommendations and those of the Civil Defense 
Coordinating Board in respect to both of these problems as soon as the results 
of Operation Alert, 1956, can be evaluated. 

As you know, I shall participate in Operation Alert, 1956, with my staff, 
although I shall have to leave shortly after it begins in order to visit Panama. 
I expect to return on the morning of July 24 and will participate in the exercise 
until it ends. I know the whole program will benefit from the experience gained 
in this exercise by ranking Government officials. 

One final thought I would like to express. Should an emergency occur our 
Nation’s survival may be dependent upon the way each of us responds to his 
duty. In an area attacked, survival will initially rest mainly with the individual 
and the community. Therefore, to ensure civil-defense readiness, the Federal 
Government, despite its increased civil-defense role, must remain in partnership 
with States, cities and towns. Only in this way can we obtain more citizen 
participation, more vigorous efforts by States, local governments and metro- 
politan areas, and more readiness by the Congress to support necessary civil- 
defense measures. Civil defense can never become an effective instrument for 
human survival if it becomes entirely dependent upon Federal action. 

I am deeply appreciative of your vigorous attempts to advance this program 
which has become one of the key elements in our efforts to prevent the outbreak 
of war. I trust that the additional powers and responsibilities outlined above 


will enab'e you to enlarge the important contribution of your organization to the 
safety of our country. 


Sincerely, 
DwieuT D. EISENHOWER. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1956. 
Hon. SHERMAN ADAMS, 


Assistant to the President, The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ADAMS: In a letter to me dated August 8, 1956, acknowledging the 
receipt of our subcommittee report on civil defense, you stated that the President 
was having this report and the related hearings thoroughly studied in conjunc- 
tion with executive department studies on civil defense which have been pro- 
ceeding for a considerable time. Your letter concluded “It is the President’s 
earnest desire that these combined efforts result in the formulation of sound 
civil-defense legislation for consideration by the Congress when it convenes next 
January.” 

For the past several months the staff of my subcommittee has been engaged 
in studying the Federal Civil Defense Act and in drafting new legislation in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations contained in the civil-defense report (H. 
Rept. 2946, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). It is my intention to propose such legislation 
in the forthcoming Congress. 

In view of what I am sure is a mutual endeavor of the subcommittee and the 
Executive Office for constructive legislation to strengthen the Nation’s civil 
defense, I am anxious to have our staff cooperate with you in every way and to 
lend whatever assistance it can. 

If you believe that there may be mutual benefit in a discussion of civil-defense 
legislation with our staff, or if we can be of assistance in any manner, I suggest 
that those whom you have designated to work on such legislation get in touch 
with Mr. Herbert Roback, staff director, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
room 1611, New House Office Building, telephone: Code 190, extensions 2071 or 
2072. 

Our subcommittee probably will meet early in January, but I stand ready 
to return to Washington at any earlier time if I can be of help. Since both 
parties are committed in their platforms to action on civil-defense legislation, I 
feel hopeful that we can proceed in a bipartisan or nonpartisan manner {vo per- 
form the necessary and overdue legislative tasks of revising the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
88869—57——-13 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, December 7, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOLiriep, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Horirrecp: I appreciate your November 26 letter respecting revision 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. Consideration of this and related 
FCDA matters is now proceeding. Certainly as that process goes forward we 
will keep your interest in mind and also your willingness to be helpful, which 
all of us here appreciate a great deal. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
SHERMAN ADAMS. 


Mr. Hotirrecp. Mr. Merriam, do you have a prepared statement? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. MERRIAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF THE BUDGET; ACCOMPANIED BY WILLIAM H. KOLBERG, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Merriam. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, if I may I would 
like to initiate my remarks by reading this statement to you, I think 
it will answer some of the questions you have raised. 

I am pleased to be here today representing the Director of the 
3ureau of the Budget to discuss with you the civil-defense program. 

I recognize that these hearings are for the purpose of finding the 
way to have the most vigorous and soundly conceived civil-defense. pro- 
gram for the United States. The President shares these aims. ‘The 
budget for 1958 provides for a 39 percent increase for civil-defense 
activities over the amount available for 1957 as well as an additional 
$50 million increase to finance proposed amendments to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act which the President has approved and which have 
been transmitted to the Congress within recent days. These amend- 
ments will contribute substantially to the development of our national 
civil-defense capability. 

The threat the Nation faces is well known to all of us. As the 
President stated in his letter of July 17, 1956, to the Administrator 
of Federal Civil Defense : 

* * * as we look back upon the rapid advance in aircraft and nuclear weapons 
and forward to missiles capable of being catapulted thousands of miles, it is clear 
that the destructive capabilities of potential enemies have been outpacing our 
nonmilitary defense measures since the Federal Civil Defense Act was passed 
6 years ago. 

The President went on to say in that letter that our entire civil-de- 
fense effort needs both strengthening and modernizing and that this 
need arises directly from the ‘spect cular development in weapons and 
methods of delivery. 

In recognizing the need for a stronger civil-defense effort on the 
part of the Nation as a whole it is the view of the administration that 
the Federal Government must bear a larger responsibility for civil- 
defense preparedness. 

To provide for this larger responsibility the administration has 
proposed that the Civil Defense Act be amended to make civil de- 
fense the joint responsibility of the Federal Government and the 
States, rather than the primary responsibility of the States, as at 
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present. However, in providing for this larger Federal responsibility, 
we believe that it is equally important to avoid Federal preemption of 
civil-defense programs which can be successful only through full 
citizen participation. 

The resources of the several States and the metropolitan areas of this 
country are indispensable to effective civil-defense measures. Sur- 
vival dictates that all citizens understand and participate in measures 
that can be taken to meet an atomic attack. 

This brief was expressed by the President in his letter to Gover- 
nor Peterson last summer when in discussing the need for maintaining 
a Federal partnership with States, cities and towns, he said: 

Only in this way can we obtain more citizen participation, more vigorous efforts 
by States, local governments and metropolitan areas and more readiness by the 
Congress to support necessary civil-defense measures. Civil defense can never 
become an effective instrument for human survival if it becomes entirely de- 
pendent upon Federal action. 

As changes in civil-defense requirements have occurred, the proper 
future place of the Federal Civil Defense Administration within the 
executive branch has been carefully analyzed. This review took into 
consideration the organizational arrangements which have already 
been established to insure that civil defense is adequately weighed in 
arriving at national defense policies. 

As you know, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator participates 
in the work of the National Security Council. He is also a full-fledged 
member of the Cabinet. In addition the Civil Defense Coordinating 
Board was established by Executive order to provide high-level coordi 
nation in civil-defense activities of the executive branch. 

The most recent administration review of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration’s organizational status was directed to this specific 
question: Would departmental stature for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration significantly improve its capacity to carry out the 
mission assigned to it / 

It has been concluded that from the executive standpoint this step 
is not necessary at this time. The problems and inadequacies of civil 
defense appear to stem largely from those factors such as dramatic 
development of weapons capability which I have previously mentioned 
rather than from organizational difficulties. Asa result the President 
does not propose at this time that the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration be made an executive department. 

It should be emphasized that civil defense is a program under con- 
stant and rapid change in an effort to keep abreast of the changes in 
modern warfare. 

Accordingly the administration will propose additional changes. in 
our nonmilitary defense structure if circumstances appear to make 
such changes desirable. 

Perhaps the most significant and far-reaching of the proposals set 
forth in title II of H. R. 2125 relates to requiring the Federal Govern- 
ment to construct group shelters in each target area. 

This question of a mass shelter program is now under active consid- 
eration at the highest levels within the executive branch. Such a pro- 
posal as this must be given the closest possible scrutiny. 

The cost of a comprehensive mass shelter program could require 
the expenditure of $20 to $40 billion. Such a mammoth undertaking 
must be assessed in the light of our very best national security esti- 
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mates concerning the capability and intentions of any enemy and the 
relative value of a shelter program as against other continent: al defense 
measures. 

In addition to these overriding questions of defense policy are ques- 
tions concerning the impact of such a program on our industrial 
capacity; the possible inflationary aspects of such a huge construction 
program over the next few years; and the necessary additional taxes 
or borrowing which would be required to finance the program or, 
alternatively, reductions which could be made in other defense 
expenditures. 

The answers to these and other questions must be fully and com- 
pletely explored. I can assure you that this matter is receiving the 
intensive and high level consideration that it deserves. 

In summary then the administration supports an increased Federal 
role in civil defense and has submitted measures to the Congress 
which will implement such a role. 

The overall] administration approach to civil defense is thus set 
within the context of the President’s belief, stated in his recent 
Budget Message, that— 

* * * to achieve maximum results, civil defense must continue to be a cooperative 
effort with State and local governments. Individual and local initiative and 
resourcefulness must be our ultimate reliance during an initial recovery period. 

I am authorized to advise you that the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against enactment of H. R. 2125. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ho.trimp. Thank you very much, Mr. Merriam, for your 
testimony. ‘The committee is not particularly surprised that the 
Bureau of the Budget has not recommended our bill, we might say. 

We would like to propound some questions to you at this time. 

Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscomn. No questions at this time. 

Mr. Hourrtetp. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsuHaty. No questions. Just one observation I think the 
Bureau of the Budget in the interest of economy did use both sides 
of the paper in this report. 

Mr. Merriam. We are glad you observed that. 

Mr. Horirietp. Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Rorackx. What significance do you attribute to the amendment 
to the policy declaration in the 1951 legislation that it be a “joint” 
responsibility. 

Mr. Merrtam. You are talking about the amendment just sub- 
mitted by the administration ? 

Mr. Rorack. Yes; suppose you submitted an amendment to change 
it to joint Federal-State responsibility and you did nothing more, 
what significance would that have ? 

Mr. Merriam. We feel that is a much more realistic position a s all 
of us have stated and I assume agreed, than the position taken in the 
1950 act which placed the primary responsibility on the States. 

Mr. Ropack. As a legislative expert in the Bureau of the Budget 
you know that the changing of a word in the policy declaration does 
not go to what the duties and functions of the ‘Kdainietritor are, 
do you not? 
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Mr. Merriam. I am certainly aware of that and I think we all agree 
that, as has been suggested here earlier today, words are never going 
to adequately take care of needs. 

I think that one has to couple this statement with the other recom- 
mendations which have been made, both legislatively in terms of 
language and in terms of appropriations. 

Mr. Ropack. Well, the President dwelt in his message to Governor 
Peterson in July on the need for “streamlining and modernizing” the 
seep emphasize -d the need for catching up with the facts of the 
nuclear age. The technology of the atom bomb is at least 15 years old. 
Will you specify in the amendments which have been submitted how 
the act is streamlined and modernized and how the bomb technology 
race is caught up with by the legislative proposals ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; I would be glad to. 

Mr. Rorack. Let’s start down the line. 

Mr. Merriam. Would you like to go over these proposals one by 
one ¢ 

Mr. Ropack. We would like not to get an explanation of what the 
proposals are, because we can read them. We want to have you say 
in what manner this will recapture 15 years of atomic bomb technology 
which was implicit in the President’s statement. 

Mr. Merriam. Then you have to take them in their total; in their 
total they are designed to give to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator, both in terms of legal authority and in terms of money, the 
tools which will allow him to plan for and prepare for a potential at- 
tack. This, of course, is the function of the Civil Defense Admin- 
istrator. 

Mr. Rosack. Is there a provision for a national plan for civil de- 
fense in the United States? 

Mr. Merriam. I think to this extent, if you will refer to page 7 of 
the transmittal letter, the last paragraph on that page if I may just 
read it, Mr. Chairman, perhaps this is pertinent to the question. 

“Minimum requirements”—this pertains now to State plans that 
would be submitted—— 

Mr. Rowack. Excuse me. This goes to the issue whether the Federal 
Government confers some.specified grants or funds on a local or State 
organization whether it would comply with certain requirements set 
by the Administrator. 

My question was whether any of these amendments provide for a 
national plan of civil defense for the United States. 

Mr. Merrtam. I think my answer is in these terms, that the amend- 
ments include requirements for plans relating to State participation 
in those activities which would be still assigned to the States, and I 
understand from what was said by the chairman here this morning 
there is no argument about that even in terms of your bill. 

Mr. Rorack. We are not talking about the State participation. 

Mr. Merriam. If you will just give me time to answer, I will do my 
best. If I haven’t answered then, I will try again. 

Mr. Rornack. The question is simple, the answer ought to be simple. 
It can even be yes or no. 

Mr. Merrtam. May I say, if I may continue, that the requirements 
for State participation are going to be far more stringent in the de- 
velopment of plans. When you couple that with the survival plans 
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which are now under way, and with the basic responsibility of the 
Civil Defense Administrator as spelled out in the statement of policy, 
we believe there are the elements of what I think you mean when you 
say a national plan. 

Mr. Rozack. I don’t want you to try to estimate what I think. I 
can make clear what I think. Will you point to any provision in the 
legislation or the amendments proposed that would provide for a na- 
tional plan of civil defense ? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you talking about words which say there shall 
be a national plan ? 

Mr. Rosack. That should be an obligation upon the man who runs 
it? 

Mr. Merriam. There are no specific words which say, as does the 
bill before the committee, there shall be a national plan for civil de- 
fense. Again I say you have to look at the total requirements, and in 
those I believe there are the facilities to develop what I think you 
mean by a national plan. 

Mr. Rozacx. What do you consider the most important of the 
amendments ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, I don’t believe I could single one out as op- 
posed to the other. And of course Mr. Peterson or his representatives 
will develop this at the appropriate time in more detail. 

These are all proposed as a package fully designed to strengthen the 
Civil Defense Act. 

Mr. Ropack. vo understand that. Let’s briefly consider what is 
proposed. No. 1, a change in a word in the policy declaration which 
in itself woul i not necessarily change the law as you can recognize. 

Mr. Merriam. I think it quite clearly changes the intent, and I 
assume that we are all in agreement on that. We disagree as to how 
far that wording should go. But we agree that the wording is wrong 
as it now exists. Ordo 1 misunderstand on this? 

Mr. Ropack. As a legislative expert with this, what construction 
does this change in the words in the preamble mean as to the duties 
and functions of the Secretary ? 

Is that a matter of option on his part under that change of words 
to determine how he shall exercise his powers and duties? The com- 
mittee has taken the position that the law as written has an inherent 
ambiguity in it. Do any of the amendments you propose remove the 
ambiguity as to what the Administrator ought to do under the law? 

Mr. Merrram. In my opinion it is quite clear from these amend- 
ments, again coupled with the letter which the President has sent to 
Governor Peterson, as to as least what the executive thinks the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Civil Defense Administrator would be. 

Mr. Rogsack. You made a reference to survival plans. This com- 
mittee has considered the survival plans and recommended the sus- 
pension of them, deeming them to be in substantial part a waste of 
Federal funds and effort. Are you aware of that ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; Iam. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. You are aware that they have also canceled a 
number of them as a result of that recommendation ? 

Mr. Merriam. No; 1 am not aware of that. 

Mr. Korzerc. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think the word “canceled” 
is a little too strong a word. They like to use the term redirected. If 
you ask them that is the term they mean, as I understand it, the pro- 
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gram is still under way. Money is in the 1958 budget to continue the 
program. 

Mr. Hotirtevp. That is true, but some of the duplicatory survival 
studies were actually canceled. You can use the word “redirect” if 
you wish but they were canceled, and the people they had contracted 
with to do the job were told that they should not do the job and they 
wouldn’t be paid for it if they did do it. So from the standpoint of 
relieving ourselves of bureaucratic language, we say that they were 

canceled. 

Mr. Merriam. As I understand Mr. Chairman, there was a question 
as to whether to do a large number of these studies at one time or to 
concentrate on a lesser number to see what the results were, and the 
latter course was taken. It is true in the course of that they decided 
not to go ahead with some they had originally intended to. 

Mr. Houirterp. You are aware that these studies in the main are 
pointed toward the policy of evacuaton, are you not? 

Mr. Merriam. That’s right. 

Mr. Hottrteip. So that there has been no change in policy in re- 
gard to evacuation being the answer for the defense and protection 
of the people? 

Mr. Merrtam. I wouldn’t accept the statement that the Executive’s 
position was that evacuation is the answer. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. This is the FCDA’s position and has always been 
its position; all their studies are pointed toward that. This is the 
only thing they have recommended. They have not recommended a 
shelter program nor have they recommended legislation to implement 
a shelter program. The only course they offered to the a is to 
flee the cities into the countryside and be extinguished by radioac- 
tive ash. 

Mr. Merriam. We have to remember that we spent a great many mil- 
lions of dollars, perhaps as much as a half billion, I don’t have the 
exact figure with me, to create the early warning system which under 
present weapons capabilities, as | understand it, is suffic ient to give 
us something in the neigborhood of 2 hours advance warning. I pre- 
sume that this system has to be considered if anybody is to look at the 
total picture. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. If this is the information that the Budget Bureau 
has they are out of date on that, because testimony before our com- 
mittee by Admiral Low of the Western Sea Command was to the effect 
that they could not guarantee the people of the Pacific coast or the 
Atlantic coast as far as that is concerned, 30 minutes warning and the 
technology of the guided missile, or the unguided missile even, has ad- 
vanced to the point now where the theory of warning time is pretty 
much up in the air. 

It is very doubtful whether there is going to be any warning time, 
such as an hour and a half or 2 hours. 

Mr. Merriam. In the future. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. In the immediate future. 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct, as the intercontinental] missiles are 
developed. 

Mr. Howitrrecp. You are aware of the estimate of when the intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile will be in existence ? 

Mr. Rorack. It is classified. 
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Mr. Hoxtrtevp. I am not asking him when? I asked whether he was 
aware of the fact. 


Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrerv. You are aware of the present capability of shorter 
ranged missiles launched from submarines and ships, are you not? 

Mr. Merriam. Ina general way. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I don’t care to go into that field. 

Mr. Merriam. Our information has to come from the proper chan- 
nels. The mechanism has been set up in the executive branch to weigh 
these matters and determine them and I have given you a summary 
of our best advice. 

Mr. Houirretp. You are testifying today as the representative of the 
administration against a piece of legislation which is under considera- 
tion and of course we wish to explore the knowledge that you have, 
without disclosing anything in the nature of security information, to 
see if you have the knowledge of these situations which exist. 

You understand that there are missiles in existence at the present 
time not 5, 6, 7, 8 years from now or 10 years from now, but at this 
present time which can go several hundred miles. 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Hotirretp. You are aware that these missiles can be equipped 
with atomic-hydrogen warheads, are you not ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrtrevp. Are you aware of the degree of energy release of 
hydrogen weapons ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, you mean in terms of —— 

Mr. Hourrretp. In terms of millions of tons of TNT equivalents? 

Mr. Merriman. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrtetp. You recognize that one of these weapons can re- 
lease 4, 5, 6, possibly 7 times as much as all of the bombs dropped in 
World War II, do you not ? 

Mr. Merrtmman. I don’t have the exact figure. 

Mr. Hotirtetp. But you have seen those statements made by reput- 
able people, scientists and other people. 

Mr. Merriman. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrretp. You are aware of the fact that we are spending be- 
tween 35 and 40 billion dollars a year in military expenditures are you 
not ? 

Mr. Merrtmman. Yes, now you are getting closer to my area of direct 
responsibility and I certainly am. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. Are you aware that no responsible military person 
has appeared before this committee and testified that they could com- 
pletely stop an incoming fleet of enemy bombers with these weapons! 

Mr. Merrtam. I have not read the complete testimony before the 
committee, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hortrietp. You are aware of repeated statements of General 
LeMay to the effect that he will accomplish his mission in case war 
occurs of delivering a substantial number of this type of weapons 
to enemy targets, are you not ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. You are aware of the fact that the President of the 
United States and the chairman of the Atomic Energy Committee 
have stated that hydrogen weapons have been exploded behind the 
Tron Curtain ? 
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Mr. Merriam. I assume we all are, yes. 
Mr. Hoxtrrevp. You are also aware that Soviet bombers that are 
replicas of our B—52 bomber, the Bison, the Bear, have been seen in sub- 
stantial numbers by American observers, are you not ? 

Mr. Merrtam. I have read that; yes. 

Mr. Hourrierp. In the face of this hazard, do you believe that the 
amendments which the Bureau has approved will meet the challenge 
of this type of an enemy attack ? 

Mr. Merrtam. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a long way round. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. This is what we are facing. You have asked for 
$50 million for administrative purposes, or to be jockeyed back and 
forth. 

Mr. Merrtam. Let me put it the other way in answering. 

Mr. Houtrtrerp. All right. 

Mr. Merriam. I am not aware of anything inherent in creating a 
department, as opposed to an agency, which will solve this problem. 

Mr. Hortrretp. We are not addressing ourselves to that point. 

Mr. Merriam. I assume that is what we are doing. 

Mr. Hotirretp. This is one part of the legislation, and we are not 
discussing that. We are talking about the adequacy of the amend- 
ments which have been presented to the 1950 act, which everyone 
agrees is obsolete, and the amount of money which has been requested 
before the Approges Committee for a civil defense program. 
This is what we are addressing our inquiry to at this time and I ask 
you again—— 

Mr. Merriam. If you are asking me then do I believe that the 
President or any members of the executive branch are satisfied that 
we have done everything that can be done to ready ourselves in case 
there should be an enemy attack, my answer would have to be a very 
quick and emphatic no. I think the President in his letter to Governor 
Peterson made that quite clear, as well as in his budget message; cer- 
tainly that was the intent. And in the statement which I gave to you 
I attempted to convey our feeling that much more remains to be done 
to give us the best possible defense and the best possible protection for 
our people. 

What I am saying is that the amendments which we are proposing 
at this time are, in our opinion, a significant forward step toward 
reaching that ultimate goal. 

Mr. Houtrietp. What we are exploring is their significance. Their 
relative importance. In the President’s letter of July 17, 1956, to 
FCDA Administrator Peterson he stated: 

An effective civil defense is an important deterrent against attack on our 
country and thus helps preserve peace. In the event of an attack upon us, civil 
defense at once becomes one of our immediate reactions imperatively required for 
our Nation’s survival. 

Under your amendments is it not true that the administration plans 
to leave the fulfilment of this requirement for national survival to the 
cooperative efforts of our States and local political subdivisions? 

Mr. Merriam. It is correct that the declaration of policy would still 
require cooperation from the State and local groups, but as T heard the 
conversation which you had here earlier, it oes to me that actually 
we are getting to a point of words and a fairly fine distinction as 
opposed to a major difference of opinion. You would, as I understand 
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your bill, require (and you read this morning from a portion of it) 
much cooperation from State and local governments. 

Weall agree that they have to play an important role. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. We agree that the States and cities and counties 
have to play an important role, and it is so said in our bill, but we do 
not place it on the basis of a joint cooperative effort. We place it on 
the basis of a primary responsibility of the Federal Government to do 
certain things, with the support of the States and counties. 

Mr. Merriam. Actually I think, Mr. Chairman, that we come out 
pretty close in the last analysis, if I may be very candid. Whether 
you start with your declaration of policy or the one we have suggested, 
the shelter program for the moment excepted, we come out pretty 
close in terms of the things the Federal Government ought to do. 

Mr. Horirreip. Let me read to you the beginning of our declaration 
of policy: “The Congress hereby declares that civil defense is an 
integral part of n: tional defense and a direct responsibility of the 
Federal Government in keeping with its constitutional duties to _pro- 
vide for the common defense and to protect the States against inva- 
sion.” To protect the lives of the people in the States against invasion 
whether it comes by missile from the air or by manned aircraft. 

Now that places the responsibility where we believe, from a con- 
stitutional standpoint, the direct responsibility belongs and we feel 
therefore that a mere statement of joint cooperation is too little and 
too late an approach to the problem. 

We have had his cooperative and joint program for several years 
and we have no civil defense in the United States worthy of the name. 

Mr. Merriam. May I say, as you are aware, that the 1950 act placed 
the actual responsibility on the State and local governments. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. That’s right. 

Mr. Merriam. Which is quite different. 

Mr. Rosackx. What do you consider as the authority of Congress to 
impose upon a State a constitutional responsibility vested in the Fed- 
eral Government ? 

Mr. Merriam. Well, this one would get into a long and philosophical 
discussion which I would be glad to go into some time. 

Mr. Ropack. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Merriam. I don’t think that I would want to give you a hypo- 
thetical answer to that because I don’t agree with the assumptions 
you have made. 

Mr. Rosack. In other words you don’t agree that civil defense is a 
part, a vital or integral part of the national defense? 

Mr. Merriam. I think it is a part of our total national security and 
[ think there is a distinction between those words. 

Mr. Ropack. I see. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Between what words? 

Mr. Merriam. The words “national defense,” as I understand how 
counsel used it, and our total security which is the word I would prefer 
to use. 

Mr. Hottrretp. You don’t believe that civil defense which seeks to 
defend the lives of the population is a vital part of the national defense? 

Mr. Merrtam. As I understand national defense. Perhaps we are 
talking legalistically. 

Mr. Hortrretp. We are talking about an integral part of the total 
national defense. 
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Mr. Merriam. When we are talking about national defense we are 
talking about military establishment. 

Mr. Horirtetp. We would say military defense if we wanted to ex- 
press it that way. 

Mr. Merriam. Again we are arguing over words. 

Mr. Houirteip. Let’s not argue over words because there is nothing 
to be gained by that. The question I am asking is this: Do you be- 
lieve that protecting the civilian population of the United States, 
which faces the hazards of multimegaton on bombs, in case war comes, 
is an ecessary part of the total national defense. 

Mr. Merriam. Again, as I say, you place in my mouth a word | 
would rather not use. Certainly, a part of the security of our country 
is the preservation of the lives of the people and of the economic 
capabilities of our country. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. I am not going to quarrel with you over the dif- 
ference between security and defense. The meat of the cocoanut, as 
the saying is, is: do you believe the preservation of the human lives in 
our cities, the people who work in our factories, who operate our in- 
dustrial facilities and our transportation facilities is necessary to 

carry on the military mission ? 

Mr. Merriam. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. You think that it is? 

Mr. Mrrriam. May I just add this, Mr. Chairman, so that our posi- 
tion is understood—and that is what I was referring to earlier when 
I indicated that I think there is a much narrower distinction than 
might be inferred by some. 

In the suggested change to the 1950 act which was submitted by 
the Executive, it states—and if you don’t mind I would like to read 
this short preamble: 


It is the sense of the Congress that the defense of the United States in this 
thermonuclear age, can best be accomplished by enacting into law the measures 
set forth into this act. It is the policy and intent of Congress to provide a system 
of civil defense for the protection of lives and property in the United States from 
attack. It is further declared to be the policy and intent of the Congress that 
the responsibility for civil defense shall be vested jointly in the Federal Govern- 
ment and the several States and their political subdivisions * * * 

And then if I may for the purpose of the emphasis underline the 
next sentence. 

** * the Federal Government shall provide direction, coordination and guidance; 
shall be responsible for the operation of the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
as set forth in this act— 

And so forth. 

Mr. Honirietp. What are you reading from / 

Mr. Merriam. This is the suggested change which was submitted 
this week to the 1950 Act and this clause, “the Fedet ‘al Government 
shall provide necessary direction, coordination and guidance,” I think 
is an important indication where the executive branch thinks we 
ought to go: that is not very far apart from where you think we 
ought to go. 

Mr. Houiriexp. I certainly agree we should go that far but I think 
we should go quite a bit further. 

Now in the President’s letter of July 17 he notes that the existing 
civil defense act was passed 6 years ago and states : 


Our whole civil defense effort needs both strengthening and modernizing. 
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Do you believe that the amendments and the budgetary request for the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration will be adequate to strengthen 
and modernize our Federal civil defense ? 

Mr. Merriam. When you say adequate, I can’t give you a firm an- 
swer. Certainly the amendment and the budgetary accompaniments 
will strengthen our civil defense measurably in our opinion. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Does the draft of proposed civil defense amend- 
ments recently transmitted to the Congress constitute the total civil 
defense legislative program of the President at this time? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, to the best of my knowledge, these are the 
proposals which will be submitted. 

Mr. Hoirretp. Then if it turned out, in the opinion of expert wit- 
nesses, that this did not modernize and strengthen our civil defense to 
the point where it could meet the challenge of a nuclear attack, it 
would necessarily be established that this was an inadequate request, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Merriam. The whole problem is continuously under review in 
the executive and as the President indicated in his letter this is a very 
fast moving area. 

Mr. Hovirrerp. That is already so. Certainly we would be fool- 
hardy to pause with these recommendations and stop studying them. 

Mr. Merriam. That isright. 

Mr. Hotirretp. The reason this committee has been working at this 
problem for 2 years is because weapons technology has moved so fast 
and so far that the people of the United States are not protected against 
this type of an attack to the extent that they can be protected, nor will 
the amendment or the budget requests protect them. 

Mr. Merriam. As I stated, Mr. Chairman, and perhaps ought to 
reiterate, the shelter problem which is another aspect of this picture is 
under very careful and intensive scrutiny. And perhaps I should 
amend what I said earlier about the total program. I do not know 
and nobody knows at this point, because the study has not been com- 
pleted what recommendations the President will make in the field of 
shelter. 

Mr. Houirierp. Will you indicate who are making these studies at 
this time ? 

Mr. Merriam. I would indicate this: The most recent review start- 
ed from the President’s letter of last year to Governor Peterson—al- 
though there were many studies going on before. The President 
reiterated in the letter to Mr. Peterson that he was looking for recom 
mendations on relocation and evacuation and shelter protection pro- 
grams. The FCDA as the responsible agency has initiated these 
studies. Studies are being analyzed by all of the executive agencies 
which have an interest in and a responsibility in this general area, and 
of course the final determination will be made by the President himself. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. The Budget Burean does not of itself make research 
and investigations into the problem of the civil defense needs of the 
Nation. I suppose / 

Mr. Merriam. Not independently; we of course analyze the budget- 
ary request 5 and program act ions. 4 

Mr. Horrrtecp. But you do take your advice on matters of that 
kind ? 8 a 

Mr. Merriam. That is not a matter of direct responsibility. 
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HouirietD. In this instance from FCDA or the National Se- 
curity Council or some outside agency 4 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. We are not independently competent 
in this area. 

Mr. Houirienp. Are you at liberty to say whether the FCDA is in 
full agreement with the Bureau of the Budget with respect to the 
legislation needed for an effective civil defense program ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. | think Mr. Peterson is the one who would answer 
that. 

Mr. Houirietp. You wouldn't want to testify on that 

Mr. Merriam. No,sir. 

Mr. Rowack. Is he under any inhibitions with respect to stating his 
views on the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Merrram. Of course witnesses are made aware of the position 
of the administration on these matters. 

Mr. Rosack. Then they are free to give their personal views? 

Mr. Merriam. They are certainly at liberty to give whatever views 
they care to, recognizing the overall administration position. I am 
not talking about budgetary matters. That is another subject. 

Mr. Horirtevp. In considering the FCDA budget and the military 
budget, do you consider them independently or in relation to each 
other ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. Well, we consider all of the budgets in relation to 
the whole, which is what the Bureau must do and which is its major 
function. Also we consider organizational problems as a whole rather 
than as isolated instances, and, if I might just give you some idea 
of our problems in this regard, there are now five more or less serious 
recommendations for the creation of new departments—a Department 
of Civil Defense is one. 

Then there is the Veterans’ Administration, for which the Bradley 
Commission recommended study of department status. Then there 
has been from time to time a question whether the AEC should be- 
come a department. There has been much discussion of recent date as 
to whether the Housing and Home Finance Agency ought to be cre- 
ated in some department of urbiculture or some such similar name. 
Our problem is that we have to look at this organizational field, as 
well as the budgetary field, in its total. 

The fact is that the creation of new departments over the history 
of this country has been a very slow evolutionary process. Ordinarily 
an executive department has not been created until there has been a 
very firm determination of what its role should be. And there has 
been a jelling of its activities. All of these factors have been taken 
into consideration in our analysis of this bill and the proposal for 
departmental status. I say this with all seriousness. 

Mr. Houirietp. Sure. 

Mr. Merriam. I think we have to look at this total picture and our 
position on departmental status has been determined certainly with 
no desire to, in any way, obstruct the development of a civil defense 
program, which we are firmly devoted to, or in any way attempt to 
downgrade the activities of the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. On the contrary, the civil defense program has been, in our 
opinion, much strengthened by the addition of the Administrator to 
the Cabinet meetings, and to the pertinent NSC meetings. 
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Mr. Ho.irrecp. Well, without going into the arguments in regard 
to the establishment of a department, I certainly concede that to 
establish a department is always a matter that has taken a long time 
to accomplish. The thought of the committee has been that, in view 
of the testimony given to us, civil defense is of primary importance be- 

cause it concerns the lives of all the people. 

We had testimony before this committee last week that if 100 mega- 
ton bombs were dropped on the United States, the continental United 
States would be contaminated with radioactivity. This is not just a 
target area. This is the continental United States. As I say I don’t 
care to go into all the problems. I recognize that we are moving fast in 
this age and maybe we are too slow in our political and social adjust- 
ments to it. 

Mr. Merriam. It may well be. If the Executive were to be con- 
vinced that by the creation of a department we would be able to meet 
the horrors that could be inflicted on this country in case of an attack, 
we would be down here in a minute recommending it. 

Mr. Houirietp. There are many more important things in this legis- 
lation, but the establishment of a department has many justifications 
on the ground that until it is established as a department it is not liable 
to get the attention that we think it deserves. 

Mr. Merriam. That is where the basic disagreement is. We think 
in the future the attention should be given within the existing status, 
with the changes we suggested. 

Mr. Houirieip. Has the Bureau of the Budget taken a position on 
the advisability of undertaking a shelter construction program ? 

Mr. Merriam. No,sir. 

Mr. Houirrerp. You have not taken a position as the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Merriam. I am not sure what you mean by “position.” We have, 
of course, participated in some of these discussions that have been 
going on and have expressed some views. 

Mr. Ho.irrecp. Has the possible cost of a shelter program been 
presented by the FCDA ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, in several alternatives. 

Mr. Hottrreip. As to cost? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; that is why I used a fluctuating figure in my 
statement. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Of 20 to 40 billion? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. Depending upon what types of work you do 
where, the estimates we now have from FCDA, which must be our 
responsible agent in this field, run from 20 to 40 billion dollars. 

Mr. Houtrrevtp. Has the FCDA recommended the establishment of 
this type of shelter program / 

Mr. Merriam. They have recommended for consideration a study 
which outlines what an effective shelter program would be. The final 
determination of course will have to be made by the President. 

Mr. Rosack. Is it contemplated that it would be made within the 
framework of the 1951 legislation ? 

Mr. Merriam. I don’t think that has been answered because it must 
be determined whether the President will recommend at this time 
that we go into a shelter program. 
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Mr. Howirtetp. We have his amendments and they do not possibly 
provide for it, and his letter does not provide for it, so we can assume 
that he is not in favor of it. 

Mr. Merriam. As of this moment, the studies are under way which, 
when resolved, may come up with a different answer. I can’t attempt 
to predict to you what the ultimate recommendation would be. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Did FCDA include in their budget request money 
for a shelter program ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. | would have to say that the restrictions I operate 
under here now are such that I am not allowed to go into what the 
agencies requested of us. The reason for this is that in the opinion of 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget it is irrelevant to discuss 
agency requests because the budget is what the President submits up 
here. I will say this, that this budget when first presented to the 
Bureau of the Budget had items in it which had they all been ap- 
proved, would have added some $13 billion to the $72 billion budget 
which Congress received. 

Mr. Ronack. Would the Administrator have any inhibitions in tell- 
ing us whether he made any such recommendations? He has some 
responsibility to the Congress for discharging his mandate. 

Mr. Merriam. In this instance the answer has to be that because of 
certain classification problems, he might have. 

Mr. Rowackx. You mean because it was a classified document ? 

Mr. Merriam. That’s right. 

Mr. Rosack. You mean if he made a budget request that is based 
on a military classified document? 

Mr. Merriam. This is not a budget request. This is a study of the 
shelter problem which includes information as to enemy capabilities 
and so forth. 

Mr. Ronacx. We are not asking for the release of the study. Mr. 
Lipscomb’s question went to whether the Administrator requested 
shelter funds from the Budget Bureau. The Administrator is ac- 
countable under the law to this committee and other committees of 
Congress for the discharge of his functions. How would we find out 
where he stood? 

Mr. Merriam. By asking him. 

Mr. Rosacx. Is he under any inhibitions? He may say that. He 
has said it before. 

Mr. Merriam. I don’t know. 

Mr. Rosack. Who makes the determination ? 

Mr. Merrtam. I'll have to talk to the Director about that. 

Mr. Rosackx. Will you submit us a formal response? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. What shelter programs are you referring to which 
might make a change in the theory of the Administration ? 

Mr. Merriam. I am referring initially to the President’s directive 
to the Civil Defense Administrator in his letter last summer to give 
an up-to-date report on the shelter problem. This was not new. 
FCDA has been studying this for some time as we all know. They 
have made many studies of all kinds. 

But as a result of that directive they made a new study of the 
problem, and that’s the thing which is being discussed. 
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Mr. Lirscomn. I was assuming perhaps too much. 
But 1am assuming in my mind that perhaps the FCDA Administra- 
tor did ask for money to begin a shelter program and didn’t get it, 
and I was wondering if it was based on a shelter study at that time? 
If subsequent to his request, has he been required to make another 
study of the shelter program / 

Mr. Merriam. No, there were a series of studies made, and the 
matter is now being looked at from all ramifications—from the na- 
tional security, budgetary, economic and all other ramifications which 
I discussed. 

Mr. Minsuauyi. You are talking about the shelter program, as also 
I said here before I am new on the committee. Has there been any 
type of shelter program ever agreed upon, as to the size or location 
and all these other things ? 

Mr. Rosack. Under the existing legislation, Mr. Minshall, there 
are provisions in the law for matching grants on a 50-50 basis by the 
Administration to the States. In past years, before the advent of 
the weapons that the chairman has been discussing, there have been 
some efforts to obtain from the Congress in these earlier days some 
funds for matching grants. One of the questions here would be that 
if there is a shelter program, who would be responsible for directing 
it and building it, and if you did not change the law, whether you 
are going to get any States and communities to build shelters, because 
they would have to put up half of the funds. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. It was not too long ago that the program was to 
evacuate. Only recently we got bac k to this field, if I am incorrect 
please correct me, and we feel that the shelter program is now the 
thing and not to evacuate. 

Mr. Rosack. The committee took the position in its report, on the 
basis of its hearings, that a shelter program was a prime necessity, 
that without it we didn’t have a civil-defense system in the United 
States, and that evacuation was one of a number of peripheral meas- 
ures that might be taken. The FCDA has taken the position within 
the last 3 years, and has not so far as we know changed that position, 
that shelters are impractical, too costly and unfeasible and that the 
efforts of the Administration would be directed toward studying how 
people can get out of cities. 

Whatever evidence there is before this committee is to the contrary. 

Mr. Mrinsuauy. My point is this, Mr. Roback, how can we ever come 
to a final conclusion on the shelter program when I heard testimony 
before this committee that did not agree on what is the best type of 
shelter; the experts in the country have not decided on that. 

Mr. Merriam. This is one of the very problems that we have been 
facing. As far as the executive branch is concerned, a truly effective 
civil-defense program must include all possible elements which will 
save lives and protect our population. Certainly simple evacuation as 
such, just getting somebody out of town, is of no value unless you have 
some place for him to go. 

However, there is a chance that you might have an international 
situation which was preattack but which was so serious that you would 
want to evacuate some of the larger cities, prior to an actual attack, 
such as occurred in World War II in some of the countries. 
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Evacuation in that form might well be a very important part of : 
total national posture. On shelters, you would have to know exac tly 
what is the better kind of shelter or shelters. 

The shelters talked about 6 years ago as I understand it, would no 
longer protect the population had they been put in. This doesn’t 
mean that you wait until the day when you have the ultimate pro 
tection, but it does indicate some of the problems that face us. 

I would just like to reemphasize again that even though there are 
no funds included in the budget for shelter, this does not preclude the 
executive branch from submitting a recommendation to the Congress 
which could include both money “and the nec: essary legislative imple- 
mentation if the studies which it is now undertaking warrant it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Mr. Merriam, in H. R. 2125, as I understand it, that 
is all we are asking or setting forth. We say the Secretary shall, after 
consultation with the Secretary of Defense and with the appropriate 
State and local officials, prepare and execute a national plan of civil 
defense for the United States which in the event of anticipated or 
actual enemy attack will effectively provide for shelter of civilian 
population against primary and secondary effects of nuclear explosion. 

Mr. Merriam. If you look in section 202 you get a direction: it says 
that in order to accomplish the foregoing and in furtherance of the 
national plan of civil defense the Secertary, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense and the appropriate State and local officials 
shall construct group shelters in each target area. 

Mr. Liescoms. Only after they have decided on a national plan. 

Mr. Horirietp. The thing we are talking about is that there is no 
policy. We are not talking about the kind of shelters to be con 
structed nor whether people agree as to the details of whether we 
shall have an Army cot in it or a Beauty Rest innerspring mattress. 
We are not talking about that. 

We are talking about the establishment of a Federal policy that 
there shall be shelters to protect the people. The implementation of 
that would involve the determination of the types of shelter, the cost. 
the location and the equipment thereof. 

All these things would be involved. We are talking today about 
the establishment of a Government policy which has not been estab- 
lished notwithstanding the fact that we have now had these weapons 
that go into the range of megaton energy release for some 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Merriam. From the executive st: andpoint we are not prepared 
at this time to recommend that this be a national policy. 

Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Chairman, even under the old act in section 201, 
the Administrator is authorized in order to carry out his duties to 
develop shelter designs and materials for protective covering or con 
struction. He is already ordered to do so. 

Mr. Merriam. As you probably know he has made a number of 
studies in this whole field. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. This has been going on for years, 6 years as I recall. 
This act was passed in January 1951. And this authorization for 
shelter studies was made and we have had test ee from the FCDA 
shelter people. They have given us a complete briefing on these 
studies. 
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They go on and on and on and in the meantime all these years our 
people have been subject to attack. We are shielding people in our 
atomic energy plants from radioactivity. We know the formula for 
shielding people. This isnot amy sterious property. You have to have 
so many inches of concrete or you ‘have to have so many inches of lead or 
you have to have so many feet of dirt or combinations of these things. 
This isa well-known principle. 

We shield the people in the Vautilus submarine and in all the other 
nuclear submarines, the people are shielded under well-known sci- 
entific formulas from the emission of gamma rays, beta rays, and neu- 
trons. 

So this is a matter which seems to this committee urgent, and at least 
there should be a determination on it soon. 

Mr. Lipescoms. In the letter that was transmitted to the Speaker of 
the House and also Vice President Nixon, Mr. Peterson points out 
that there needs to be a greater allocation of funds to the localities in 
order to build facilities for communications and other purposes. He 
says that in regard to control centers these must be reasonably secured 
against the blast and thermal effects. To accomplish this means new 
construction, and in many cases, heavy reinforced eoncrete under- 
ground construction, and they need substantial funds to do that. 

They already recognize that civil defense installations must go under 
ground and have this type of construction, so it is time we recognize the 
fact that we better do it for the civilian population. 

In my opinion, therefore, the proposed legislation sent up to Con- 
gress is not sufficient to cover all the factors, whether we do it today 
or 5 years from now. Now isthe time to get started on it. 

Mr. Hortrretp. There are military installations now which, as you 
know, utilize these formulas for protection, and civil defense centers 
also have been constructed. 

So it isn’t a matter of a lack of scientific or engineering knowledge. 
It isa matter of lack of policy. 

I have two more questions: 

Are you familiar, as a Bureau of the Budget representative, with the 
Bureau of Public Roads study entitled “Highway Needs for Civil 
Defense,” dated September 1956 ? 

Mr. Merriam. I think the study we have here is the same study that 
you are referring to; yes. 

Mr. Hourrietp. You are familiar with the fact that it gives their 
estimate of the movement of populations within certain warning time 
and the cost of changing the roads and the bridges to move the people 
out 15 miles and 25 miles and 40 miles? 

Mr. Merriam. | am not familiar in detail with them, but I am famil- 
iar generally. 

Mr. Houirrev. In considering the comparative expense of evacua- 
tion and shelter, I hope you will take into consideration the Bureau of 
Public Roads study which shows that it will take about $23 billion 
to move the people out into the country where they can be killed by 
radioactive ash. 

Mr. Merriam. I’m sure that is one of the factors that will be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. And it takes several hours to do it. 
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Mr. Merriam. Certainly if 1 have not made this clear, I would like 
to now; as far as we are concerned these are not “either or” proposi- 
tions, and I don’t think they should ever be made as alternatives. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. It is “either or” now. This is why we are com- 
plaining. You only have the one formula offered under the adminis- 
tration program at ‘this time, and that is the formula of evacuation. It 
isnot “either or.” If they offered us both, we wouldn’t be complaining. 
Personally I would take the shelter and I hope you as a valuable mem- 
ber of our Government would also take the shelter in place of the 
evacuation. 

Mr. Merriam. As far as my personal life is concerned, I have no 
desire to live underground, I am frank to say. So I don’t know. 

Mr. Hoirietp. Have you been advised of the work of the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory on civil defense countermeasures ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes; I have. They are very well known and com- 
petent experts in the field. 1 presume the committee realizes that, in 
terms of the total executive branch position, our recommendations 
come from all the sources that have mformation in the field. The 
primary responsibility in this area is with the FCDA, of course. 

Mr. Howtrrevp. I was just checking, because I wanted to be sure you 
had access to these recent studies. These last 2 questions were just 
to check to find out if the Bureau of the Budget had these 2 studies. 

Mr. Merriam. We do our homework, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ropack. I wonder if Mr. Merriam can enlighten us about the 
studies concerning the protection of key Federal officials; a civil de- 
fense type of protect ion ¢ 

Mr. Merriam. Are you talking now about shelters in the Washing- 
ton area / 

Mr. Rosack. I’m talking about what consideration has been given 
and the nature of that to protection of key civil defense personnel 
against nuclear attack ? 

Mr. Merriam. Are you speaking of the building which FCDA 
constructing ? 

Mr. Rosack. Iam talking about Government personnel. 

Mr. Merriam. FCDA has proposed a new building which will have 
new features built into it. 

Mr. Rogack. That is just FCDA ? 

Mr. Merriam. That is correct. 

Mr. Ropack. I am talking about the continuity of government. 

Mr. Merriam. A general evacuation program. 

Mr. Ronack. Perhaps if you are not acquainted with the studies, you 
are not the person then to answer. There have been such studies. 

Mr. Merriam. There have been a number of studies and a number 
of exercises to test the feasibility of moving the center of government, 
as you well know. 

Mr. Ronack. My question was pointed toward the shelter aspects 
of that. 

Mr. Merriam. Perhaps Mr. Kolberg can answer. Maybe I am being 
obtuse, but I don’t quite understand where you are going. 

Mr. Korzere. I don’t know what studies you are inquiring into. 


Mr. Rozack. Well we will inquire further in the matter from other 
people. 
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Mr. Houtrre.p. Before we adjourn I want to say this: The Bureau 
of the Budget is and rightly should be a very powerful arm of the 
President and as such it has grave responsibilitie s. You have directed 
your testimony mainly I think to the point of a general disapproval 
of the bill. You have not taken up the program which is outlined in 
the bill with the exception of the setting up of a Cabinet level depart- 
ment and in our opinion offered ev idence as to why the program out- 
lined in the bill is not a sound one. 

Mr. Merriam. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman, if you would 
like I would—— 

Mr. Rosack. Start with title I]. They have taken a position on 
title I. Let’s go down the line and say what you object to. Start on 
page 10. It w ouldn’t take ver y long. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. We set forth certain principles there. 

Mr. Merrtam. I asked the staff to make an analysis of this yester- 
day just for this purpose to see how many of these functions were be- 
ing done in one way or another at the present. I think you will find 
that as far as these activities are concerned, again shelter as the major 
and important exception, it is a question of emphasis or degree rather 
than kind. 

Mr. Hotrrrevp. We will start in there. 

Mr. Merriam. There were only 3 out of the 16 items listed in see- 
tion 202 which the FCDA was not doing. 

Mr. Rosack. Start with 201. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. Starting with 201, we ask that a national plan be 
formulated and executed which would give clear and prompt warn- 
ing to the civilian population within the ‘realm of scientific ¢ apability. 

‘Mr. Merrtam. On that we all agree, and it is our opinion—in terms 
of my own off-the-cuff reaction—that the present authority allows 
them to do it. 

Mr. Houtrierp. I think you are right, and we are aware of the type 
and the extent of that effort. 

We have visited the early warning facilities and had briefings. 

Mr. Ronacx. The inference should not lie that there is a national 
plan of civil defense in the United States. You didn’t intend to convey 
that, did you ? 

Mr. Merriam. What I intended to convey—I don’t mean to pick 
at words—was that whatever that may mean I think FCDA now has 
the authority to do what I think you mean by it. 

Mr. Roracx. They nave the authority, but they haven’t done it. 

Mr. Hottrretp. No. 2, public inform: ation as to the immediate meas- 
ures which must be taken to minimize the effects of enemy action. 

Mr. Rosacx. Very important and I think again they can do this 
under their existing authorization ? 

Mr. Houirtevp. But it isthe judgment of this committee they haven't 
done it. 

Mr. Mrerrtam. You see this is where we diverge a little. The ques- 
tion, without arguing whether they have or have not done it, is whether 
another enactment will achieve the objective. 

Mr. Korsrrc. I might say that the 1958 budget provides for about 
a threefold increase for this particular activity. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. We are in accord with that increase. 

Mr. Merriam. The 1958 budget request includes the proposed legis 
lation. 
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Mr. Korserc. That does not include the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Merriam. It will raise the personnel of FCDA from about 1,100 
to 1.900. 

Mr. Koxrserc. In addition to that there would be several hundred 
more under proposed amendments we are speaking of today. 

Mr. Merriam. So our 1958 budget proposals will approximately 
double the FCDA staff in the next fiscal year if they are adopted. You 
have had some discussion about coordination at the regional level: 
just to give you an indication, the average strength of these offices 
would jump from about 20 people to 90, over a hundred percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. Hotirrevp. If you don’t have an effective program for these 
people, unless you do face up to this problem, you are merely adding 
to the weight of Federal salaries. We think that these provisions be- 
ginning on page 10 and going down to section 202 and then taking sec- 
tion 202 are the broad principles which make up a program. 

We feel that the increasing of your budget from, say, 85 million 
to 185 or whatever the figure might be, may be an indication of 
appreciation that there is a problem, but unless you start developing 
a program for these people that you are going to hire to implement, 
this might be construed as waste, in view of the fact that if you de- 
ceive the American people by giving them a piece of a solution in the 
place of a solution in these times it may be that you are doing more 
harm than good. 

Mr. Merriam. I certainly agree. 

Mr. Houirretp. In this committee’s judgment the time is already 
here when a full program should be offered to the American people, 
planned by the Federal Government and executed under Federal 
direction with the full cooperation of State and local people. 

We realize the Federal Government can’t do it by itself, but we 
realize that neither can the counties and cities and States do it by 
themselves. 

Mr. Merriam. I think we are in agreement on that, and I ean say 
that of all the points which are listed in your bill there are actually 
only two functions which, in our opinion, the FCDA is not doing in 
some form or another. One is the shelter program, and on that they 
are doing some very intensive studies. This spring there will be 
another testing of the shelter facilities at the atomic tests which will 
be run. This is a very important factor in our consideration of the 
shelter problem. 

The other function suggested in vour bill is the direct establishment 
0: civil defense research laboratories. The FCDA has done a great 
deal of research, but it has been done by contract. 

This bill would authorize the direct establishment of laboratories. 
[think that isa matter of degree and not of kind. 

Mr. Houirieny. 1 think this is a matter that has to be looked into 
of course. 

And we have found, incidentally, that the FCDA has not utilized 
the greatest radiological laboratory on earth, the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory, established at the expense of many millions of 
dollars and with a complement of some five or six hundred scientists 
who have been studying this problem ever since Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. FCDA has not availed themselves of the services they are 
prepared to offer. In fact, when we visited this great laboratory last 
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year, we found out that there had only been one visit of one individual 
from FCDA to this laboratory. 

I believe that’s right; wasn’t it? 

Mr. Ropack. I think within a short time before the hearings there 
may have been several visits, but they were in the nature of visits 
by anyone who comes to look over the institution, not in the sense 
of having an operative program objective. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Am I right in saying they have not utilized the 
findings and skills of these people in formulating a program ? 

Mr. Rosack. That’s right. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. Here is the greatest laboratory in the world con- 
nected directly with this problem, the problem of radioacivity, and 
yet the FCDA has not used it. 

Mr. Ronack. And the Budget Bureau has a —— ibility oe ler its 
own mandate and under the requirement of the FCDA to effectively 
utilize other Federal agencies. 

Mr. Merriam. I am not directly competent to answer that. I don’t 
know the facts. 

Mr. Rosackx. They made a contract with the University of Cali- 
fornia, which is nearby, and it is vet to be determined whetier that 
contract will ever come to anything. 

Mr. Merriam. You recognize, I am sure, that we don’t get into all 
the details of operation of all the departments. 

Mr. Hortrtecy. We found out, also, that they didn’t have qualified 
physicists. They said they had been unable to hire qualified scientific 
personnel, and yet the whole basis of the civil-defense program de- 
pends upon the recognition of the scientific phenomena which occur 
when a nuclear weapon is released. Yet they had not done this. They 
had been unable to hire, or had not hired, a physicist who could un- 
derstand this and talk with people in laboratories and in the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the basis of a fairly equal plane of knowledge 
of scientific term 

Mr. Merrram. I think we agree that there has been a long hard 
road to travel in the development of an effective civil defense over a 
period of years. Our difference is in how far down that road we 
have gone and whether you solve the problems by an organizational 
change. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Will you give us the other two points. You said 
there were three points. 

Mr. Merriam. One was the shelter program. The other was the 
one I just mentioned, this question of the direct establishment of re- 
search laboratories. 

Mr. Rosack. You don’t have any objection to paragraph 147 

Mr. Merriam. This is the one I was just going to mention. This 
would be covered by the amendments that have been submitted. If 
they are approved the civil-defense agency would be doing all but two 
of your items. 

Mr. Rorack. I am referring to resumption and continuity of essen- 
tial industrial production—section 201. Do you have any objection 
to that? 

Mr. Merriam. I think there you have a question with ODM as to 
the responsibility. 

Mr. Rorack. You haven’t taken a position at the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 
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Mr. Merriam. No. 

Mr. Houtrretp. Does that complete the number that you specifically 
wanted to comment on ? 

Mr. Merriam. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Are there any other sections of the bill to which you 
take exception—outside of titles I and IL? 

Mr. Merriam. We'll be glad, if you like, to give you a detaiied 

analysis of the bill. We thought that perhaps the general view of the 
E xecutive would be more pertinent for this first heari ing. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right; will you give us an analysis of the bill 
and of the points in the bill which you disapprove, and the reasons for 
disapproval, and present it to us? 

Mr. Merriam. We'll be glad to do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE VRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1957 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 

Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, Committee on Government 
Operations, House of Representatives, House Office Building, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of March 15, 1957, 1 am 
very glad to enlarge upon Assistant Director Merriam’s statements before your 
subcommittee with reference to the Federal Civil Defense Administrator’s sub- 
mission of a shelter program to this Bureau and to provide further comments 
on provisions of H. R. 2125. 

As a general policy, no proposed budgetary information can be released prior to 
the time when the President forwards his budget document to the Congress. 
However, our instructions to the agencies are that after this time, if specifically 
asked by a congressional committee, the agency can then indicate what it had 
requested in its budget submission. Mr. Peterson is under no other directive 
from us in this regard. 

The facts with reference to the proposed shelter program are as follows: Last 
fall Mr. Peterson and our staff had some discussion concerning a legislative pro- 
posal for a shelter program, based on preliminary studies and recommendations 
submitted to us. However, in view of the broad security and other implications 
of these proposals, by mutual agreement it was decided that a more detailed 
paper should be prepared for general executive review, outside the budgetary 
context. This paper is still in the process of review. The final decision on this 
proposal will be made by the President. In arriving at his ultimate decision. 
the President obviously must consider the relationship of the shelter proposal to 
our national-security plans, impact on the economy, adequancy of the proposal to 
meet the threat which has been postulated, and other aspects of appropriate 
Presidential consideration. Any announcement of policy, of course, will be made 
by the President. For these reasons it would be inappropriate to make the study 
available to you at this time. We have no knowledge that this paper has been 
reviewed by anyone outside the executive branch. 

In responding to your request for additional specific comments concerning 
H. R. 2125, I believe it would be pertinent to again discuss briefly certain basic 
aspects of the bill, even though they were dealt with in some detail at the recent 
hearings. 

We have again reviewed the preamble to the proposed act in light of the com- 
mittee’s comments during the hearing. As the committee pointed out, the 
preamble certainly carries no specific enabling powers or duties. However, it 
is designed to set the overall tone and policy around which the balance of the 
legislation is written. As such, it takes on great significance since, in this case, 
it sets the context within which we must judge the degree to which the Federal 
x0vernment must assume responsibility for the full range of specific civil-defense 
activities ranging from attack warning to restoration and repair. Although 
agreeing that the Federal Government must assume additional responsibilities 
in the civil-defense field, we cannot support the policy enunciated in the preamble 
that the primary responsibility for civil defense should now rest with the Federal 
Government. We cannot escape the conclusion that the application of this 
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policy doctrine of primary Federal responsibility for civil defense to specific civil- 
defense jobs, such as are enumerated in title II, section 202, would lead to a great- 
er degree of Federal responsibility, both operationally and financially, than we 
helieve wise or necessary. The resources of the States and their subdivisions 
are vital to an effective civil-defense program: a joint sharing of responsibility 
can help bring this about. Federal preemption of all responsibility for civil 
defense could, in our opinion, weaken the development of joint-survival plans 
and actions. 

Mr. Merriam’s prepared statement and subsequent questioning before the 
committee served to adequately outline our position with respect to the provisions 
of title I relating to the creation of a new Department of Civil Defense. The 
President does not propose at this time that the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration be made an executive department. 

With respect to section 108 of title I, providing for a military liaison com- 
mittee, we believe, as pointed out in Department of Defense testimony, that there 
is no need for such a provision, since effective and well-established executive 
liaison now exists between that Department and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. In fact, experience indicates that formal statutory provision 
tends to detract from the informal cooperation which is so essential to the 
smooth functioning of interagency relationships. 

The provisions of section 109 establishing a Scientific Advisory Board would 
appear unnecessary in view of the authority under section 403 which would 
permit the Secretary to provide for such advisory bodies as he deems necessary, 

A related matter is contained in section 302, which authorizes the transfer 
of certain functions now performed by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
to the Department of Civil Defense. In our opinion, this section is unnecessary 
since the President presently possesses broad authority to rearrange and re- 
group functions within the nonmilitary defense area. If the authority for 
transfer of functions was found to be inadequate the President could sccom- 
plish the desired objective by submitting a reorganization plan to the Congress 
or proposing necessary legislation. 

Title II requires the preparation of a national plan for civil defense, enumer- 
ates in broad terms the elements of such a plan, and provides for the carrying 
out of the various elements of the plan. As was agreed during the hearings, 
the present civil-defense legislation is broad enough to encompass the prepara- 
tion of a national plan. With certain exceptions, the most important of which 
is section 202 (3) requiring construction of group shelters, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration is now engaged to varying degrees in carrying out 
the specific elements of civil defense outlined in title Il. We believe that the 
combination of the increased budget for civil defense in 1958, and the passage 
of the amendments to the Civil Defense Act which have been proposed by the 
Administration will serve to intensify present efforts to strengthen all elements 
of our civil-defense preparedness. 

In connection with section 202 (a) directing the construction by the Federal 
Government of group shelters, the Administration is unable at this time to sup- 
port such a broad and far-reaching proposal. When the current review of the 
FCDA paper is completed, we will be in a better position to comment more fully 
on this section of the bill. 

Section 202 (8) directs the Secretary to establish civil-defense research labora- 
tories. Such laboratories are not now authorized and all civil-defense research 
is being carried out through contract. Although at some time in the future it 
may become more advantageous to conduct some civil-defense research in special 
civil-defense laboratories, we believe it unwise to require the establishment of 
such laboratories. 

As you know, the Administration is reeommending and has proposed legislation 
to provide increased assistance to State and local defense organizations. We 
believe the provisions of the Administration proposal are preferable to those in 
section 202 (14) which provides inadequate standards and guidance for the 
administration of such a grant-in-aid program. 

Section 401 authorizes the Secretary to employ scientific or technical personnel 
possessing special qualifications without regard to civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949. Such special authority is contrary to the general 
policy of the Administration which is to handle personnel problems on a govern- 
mentwide basis through regular civil-service procedures. 

With respect to title V, we are in full agreement with the emphasis which 
the bill places upon the importance of preserving the supremacy of civilian rule 
under emergency conditions. We have, however, some reservations about the 
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degree of authority vested in the Secretary during an emergency period. Sec 
tion 504 (5) provides authority for the Secretary to assume control and operation 
of any State or local government when requested by its duly elected or appointed 
chief executive. Although it is conceivable that under a disaster situation a 
State might need and request such assistance from the Federal Government, 
in our Opinion the handling of such an eventuality as disastrous as the inability 
of u State government to function is better left to the executive discretion 
of the President at the time it occurs, rather than being written into the basic 
statute. In any case, we believe that the conferring of such authority in statute 
on a subordinate Federal official raises constitutional questions on which you 
may wish to seek views of the Attorney General. 

Testimony of the Department of Defense has pointed out that implementation 
of section 501, relating to the use of military forces in an emergency, might 
interfere with Department of Defense responsibilities, and stated the belief 
that delineations of responsibilities following an attack should remain a respon 
sibility of the Executive. We are in full accord with this view. In addition. 
it should be noted that the provisions of this section as now written might be 
considered to impinge on the authority of the President as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. 

I trust that these comments, along with the various expressions of views, 
both written and oral, from this and other departments and agencies, will ade 
quately detail the views of the executive branch with respect to this proposed 
legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommends against enactment of H. R. 2125 

Sincerely yours, 
PERCIVAL F. BruNDAGE, Director. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Thank you. 

Are there any further questions? If not, Mr. Merriam, we ap- 
preciate very much the time that you have given us today, and we 
regret that we have had to run so long, but we thought it was better 
to go ahead than have you come back again. 

Thank you for your attendance. 

The committee will st and adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 1:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1957 


Houses or RerresenTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Miurrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield, (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Holifield, Lipscomb, and Min- 
shall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert McElroy, in- 
vestigator ; James Eckhart, counsel; and Carey Brewer, senior defense 
specialist. 

Mr. Hourrieip. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us as our first witness Dr. Edward 
Teller. Dr. Teller’s name is known throughout the scientific and en- 
gineering fraternities and I might say the congressional group that 
has been interested in atomic energv since the inception of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

I could not express in words my deep personal appreciation for the 
contribution which Dr. Teller has made to the security of America. 
Suflice it to say that in my humble opinion without this great man’s 
contribution ce today would not be in a position of national 
security which we are presently occupying. 

His ahabebaitlan a the field of p hysic Ss ~~ made possib le some of 
our major weapons of defense. His patriotism and his constant service 
in behalf of his adopted saan is second to none. 

Dr. Teller, we are deeply grateful to have you with us this morn- 
ing. We know how busy you are and the compelling and important 
matters with which you are occupied. This subcommittee wishes to 
express its thanks to you for being here. 

Dr. Teller, this subcommittee is interested in the subject of civil 
defense. Of necessity this means the protection of the people against 
a possible attack by an enemy nation with nuclear weapons. 

We are particularly interested in the effects of these weapons, the 
hazard which they represent to the people of the United States and 
in doing whatever can be done to protect the people of the United 
States in case this terrible type of war ever comes to pass. 

We would appreciate having any statement that you wish to make 
at this time and then we would like to have the privilege of asking 
you a few questions. 


Dr. Teller. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. EDWARD TELLER, RADIATION LABORATORY, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Dr. Tetier. Mr. Holifield, gentlemen, I am very happy to have the 
opportunity to talk to you here. The question of defense against 
atomic weapons is obviously a most important one, and it is a question 
about which I had quite a few discussions with many of my friends 
and associates. I should like to proceed if you are willing to listen 
to what I might be able to say. 

Mr. Houirtecp. We are very willing. 

Dr. Texter. It is clear that a nuclear surprise attack upon ou 
country isa frightening possibility. Perhaps in the public mind it has 
been exaggerated; the danger of it has been exaggerated, even beyond 
the actual peril at which we find ourselves. 

Let me start out by saying that it is perfectly clear that an all-out 
nuclear war is a catastrophe which should be avoided as long as we 
possibly and honorably can do so. At the same time I feel that it would 
be wrong and foolish not to think realistically about the question what 
we should do in case of this rea lly terrible possibility. I think that 
what, you are doing in looking into preparedness for this terrible 
emergency is an extreme sly import: ut thing. 

The main thing I should like to say today is that one can improve 
our defense against a nuclear attack very considerably and by the ex 
penditure of sums which are great but which I do not think are really 
excessive. 

In my opinion the most essential requirement for a satisfactory de- 
fense of our population is an adequate system of shelters. This is not 
a new idea. It happens to be the best defense in a nuclear war as it 
was also the best defense in the older type of warfare. 

I do not want to leave you with the impression that if we have 
shelters we shall be safe. If we have the best possible shelter system, 
it is likely that millions will be killed and that our industrial plant 
will suffer a very terrible destruction so that the recovery, although in 
my opinion possible, will be a very difficult job. 

[ do not believe that the shelter construction will put us into a rela- 
tively safe position. I think many other things have to be done as 
well. But I have the feeling that the construction of shelters is some- 
thing which we must have in the next few years and I also believe 
that once we have shelters other necessary measures can be con- 
sidered at somewhat greater leisure. 

I do not want that you should understand anything that I am say- 
ing as an assurance that we need not be afraid of nuclear war. I do 
not want that you understand that if we do this one thing, then other 
measures are not necessary. But I think that shelters nevertheless 
are essential and the most essential. 

In contrast to shelters, the evacuation of cities is not only self- 
defeating but such an evacuation will endanger our war effort. I 
believe this is a matter of great concern. If we prepare for mass 

racuation of the cities and if we announce this fact as we clearly 
do announce it by all our actions and public statements, then we ad- 
vertise to a potential enemy-that a mere threat of mass attack will 
produce in this country a great degree of confusion. Thus by the 
threat of an attack on our cities our military defenses can be weakened 
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and so we will give an enemy an additional incentive to threaten our 
population or to attack our popul: ition. 

If instead we can make it clear that we are going to protect our 
civilian population adequately and without interfering with the war 
effort, then the purely military reason of an attack on our civilian 
areas will disappear. For psychological reasons or just unreason: ably 
somebody may decide upon such an attack anyway, but the greatest 
military incentive will be gone. 

Before talking about any of the details I should like to say that in 
more ways than one, I cannot qualify as an expert and you should not 
consider me as an expert. I have no well-founded opinions in 
questions on organization, and I shall not try to comment on any 
details of proposed legislation. 

I shall restrict myself to technical questions. Even in the technical 
field I am unfortunately not in the possession of enough engineering 
information to be able to arrive at the reasonably firm estimate of the 
cost of such a program. Nevertheless I shall attempt to outline some 
shelter requirements and I say I shall try to give some commonsense 
estimates of the costs involved. 

If our country should be subjected to an all-out attack by thermo- 
nuclear weapons it is possible and even probable that a considerable 
fraction of the country will be heavily contaminated by radioactive 
dust. The immediate defense against such fallout fortunately need 
not be expensive if we are adequately prepared. 

In most areas rather primitive shelter structures can be constructed 
in which people can stay during the most dangerous days until clean- 
up procedures have taken hold at least in some areas. The total cost 
of these shelters will be less if each shelter is constructed for the use 
of many people. 

In the countryside this might not be possible. In some places it 
will not be possible to construct: shelters for many people. Shelters 
for single families may have to be considered. 

I think it is quite possible to provide the necessary radiation shield- 
ing in almost any basement where a basement is already available for 
the cost in the neighborhood of perhaps $10 a person. In fact, proper 
disposition of sandbags can do the main job. 

A further reason why protection from radiation is relatively easy 
is the circumstance that the radiation effect will not become dangerous 
until some time after the actual explosion. The really widespread 
fallout is likely to occur 1 or even several hours after the explosion. 
In general, one can count on a 15-minute period to get to a shelter. 
Therefore at places quite distant from the atomic explosion, the ex- 
losion n itself can be used as the warning which will induce people to 
take shelter. I believe it is necessary to provide every person in the 
United States with a radiation shelter, but such protection is not likely 
to be a major burden in our preparedness effort. 

in order to make defense against radiation effective it is necessary 
to m: - e available to the whole population adequate radiation meters. 
The cheapest and most handy instruments measure the total dosage 
thata ‘od rson has received. 

Such equipment should be made quite universally available. Its 
present price is in the neighborhood of $20 per instrument. I should 
expect that on the basis of mass production this cost would be lowered 
considerably. 
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In addition it will be important to have the more expensive and 
at the present time more bulky rate meters which will indicate which 
areas have to be avoided. They do not measure the total dosage but 
measure the rate at which the dosage is delivered at each point. 

Of these instruments fewer will be needed. Even so, the necessary 
numbers will be great and the development of inexpensive and sturdy 
equipment ought to have high priority. 

That part of our population which lives in more congested areas 
will be in greater danger of damage from shock and firestorm. It ts 
not generally realized but it is true that of these two the firestorm is 
more dangerous and the one which will affect more people. If bigger 
explosions and, in particular, thermonuclear explosions are used, this 
will be an additional reason for a relatively greater damage from the 
firestorm. 

It is therefore important that in the congested areas there should 
be shelters which are resistant not only to shock but in particular to 
conflagration. This means that we must have shelters with sufficient 
heat insulation and sufficient air supply. Such shelters can be con- 
structed in a not too expensive manner if it is planned that a single 
shelter can be made available for a considerable number of people. 

It seems important to make a distinction between suburban areas 
where the main danger will be that of firestorm and really congested 
cities where it will be desirable to have additional protection against 
strong blast. 

When the main requirement is protection against fire storm, it will 
again be true that some time can be allowed for people to reach shelter. 
A time period like 15 minutes will be adequate in most cases. This 
will permit a somewhat less dense distribution of these shelters. 
Therefore one can arrange for one shelter to house more people which 
should lower the cost. 

These shelters need not be built in such a way as to resist an over- 
pressure of more than, let us say, one atmosphere. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Would you please explain? By that do you mean 
one will be per square inch ¢ 

Dr. Trier. Fourteen pounds per square inch. We are here under 
1 atmosphere pressure. I am talking about 1 atmosphere overpres- 
sure, 2 atmospheres, total pressure. 

Mr. Houtrretp. That would be approximately 28 pounds then, would 
it? 

Dr. Tretter. Total, 14 pounds overpressure, 14 pounds per square 
inch on the gage. But I don’t know whether 14 is the accurate figure. 
It would be very valuable to receive some advance warning because 
even the shock following a rather distant explosion, one which gives 
an overpressure considerably less than we have just talked about, even 
such a shock can hurt a considerable number of people. 

Therefore warning delivered at least 15 minutes in advance of the 
actual explosion would be most valuable. The earlier the warning the 
better because such warning will allow people to reach shelter in time 
to escape the shock. 

If each shelter is built for a hundred people or more, it might be 
reasonably estimated that the cost per person for such shelter con- 
struction will not exceed $50. 

With increased population density it will become increasingly im- 


portant to provide protection against shock as well as against fire: 
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storm. In these areas it will also be important that the shelters shall be 
reached in the least possible time em in these areas a period of 15 
minutes, while still not unreasonable, would seem to be quite a bit 
longer than desirable. On the other hand, in such areas a great num- 
ber of people will be found within a 5-minute walking distance. 

Shelters in these congested areas will, without any doubt, be most 
important and can do a lot of good. But in the congested areas ad- 
vanced warning is most important. Unfortunately advance warning 
is difficult and costly. On the other hand, most fortunately, an early 
warning system has been given most serious consideration. I feel that 
for every reason, including the reasons of civilian defense, early warn- 
ing is a very important requirement. 

Whatever warning we have, we can do a lot in the remaining time, 
if shelters are available. I should hope that in really congested areas 
one can count on one shelter serving at least 1,000 people. By multi- 
ple entrances one might in fact make arrangements whereby the 
shelters can be promptly reached and can serve many thousands of 
people. 

In the very densely built areas one will try to obtain protection for 
several atmospheres overpressure, let us say, 50 pounds, even 100 
pounds per square inch overpressure. For such overpressures deep 
underground structures seem to be reasonable constructions. Such 
structures I should guess can be provided for an average cost of per- 
haps $100 per person, provided that several thousand people are 
served in one shelter. 

In addition, existing shelters like subways can be appropriately 
modified. Finally in the building program one can obviously give 
serious consideration to multiple-purpose buildings that serve as shel- 
ters but are also useful in peacetime. 

The time that would have to be spent in these structures will be 
minutes for the reason of blast protection, a day or less for fire pro- 
tection and a week, possibly somewhat more, for protection from 
fallout and radioactivity. Therefore, in some cases we have to con- 
sider that people stay in these shelters for a considerable length of 
time. 

It is obvious that organization as well as food supplies and other 
supplies will be necessary to enable people to stay in the shel- 
ters in a safe, if not comfortable manner for the required period. 1] 
feel confident that if the necessary planning and training is undertak- 
en and if even a few percent of our adult population is trained in the 
business of providing help and the necessary organization, the gen- 
eral population will respond with enough confidence and discipline to 
survive the difficult hours and days which will follow an attack. 

I should like to come now to an estimate of the cost of the program 
which I have outlined. I should repeat my apologies for the un- 
certainties which are great and of which I am aware. 

I assume of the 170 million population of the United States 70 
million people live in urban areas as given in the FCDA statistical 
summary. It may not be unreasonable to assume that 25 million of 
these are in congested areas and will require protection against blast 
and firestorm. 

With $100 per person this will require $2.5 billion. Counting $50 
per person for the remaining 45 million of the urban population we 
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should add $21, billion. For the 100 million people outside urbanized 
areas one might hope to provide protection for as little as $15 per 
person on the aver: ige, which gives a billion and a half. 

Finally equipping most of our population with radiation dosage 
meters at a cost of mao per person will add another billion dollars, 
The total so far is $714 billion. 

If we are See to spend a billion and a half per year we can put 
ourselves in a reasonably strong defensive position in a period not 
exceeding 5 years. 

I think that there are few plans which are as urgent as this one. I 
do not know what organizational and legislative measures will be 
necessary to put such a plan into execution. I feel, however, for the 
safety of everyone as well as to insure the military strength of the 
United States, it is necessary to proceed along some lines not com- 
pletely different from those which I have tried to suggest. 

In addition, it will be necessary to continue to encourage reason- 
able dispersion of our population, to give longer range thought to these 
cleanup procedures and to recovery ‘from the blow in case of a he: Wy 
attack. 

These are all very important questions. They will in the end 
amount to great additional expenses and should by no means be dis- 
regarded. But if we start with a reasonable shelter construction pro- 
gram, if we begin to give serious attention to the question of realistic 
civil defense, if we put ourselves into a position where although we 
can be hurt we can be sure to survive as a nation, I feel confident that 
no one will want to attack us. 

I am even more confident that we shall not start this kind of a slug- 
ging match. I therefore am hopeful that the insurance we pay in pre- 
paring for an attack will in actual fact prevent such an attack. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hoxtriep. Thank you very much, Dr. Teller. I was very much 
impressed by your statement, by all phases of it. Your evaluation of 
the importance of a shelter program is of inestimable value. I might 
recall for the sake of the record that Dr. Teller was the one scientist 
who early in the game insisted that we go into the hydrogen-bomb 
project, to study the feasibility of the hydrogen bomb way back in 
the days before the atomic bomb was exploded. Dr. Teller had the 
idea in his mind that this might be possible. He also had the convie- 
tion that the Russians were going to proceed to experiment along that 
line. 

Members of the Atomic Energy Committee, of which I was one, 
were sent by the late Senator McMahon to confer with Dr. Teller on 
this subject, and it was principally Dr. Teller’s presentation of this 
possibility which caused the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee to recommend this project to the President. The President, 
against the advice of the Atomic Energy Commission and a 15-man 
scientific advisory board, who turned down this crash program into 
the possibilities of the hydrogen weapon, ordered the project to go 
whead. Approximately 19 months later with Dr. Teller leading the 
way in the project, the hydrogen bomb was proven to be a feasible 
project. 

And some 9 months later the Soviets exploded a hydrogen device. 
So by a margin of 9 or 10 months the United States of America was 
first in the discovery of the hydrogen-bomb feasibility, and that is 
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why I said at the beginning of this meeting that the people of the 
United States owe Dr. Teller a tremendous debt of gratitude for his 
vision and for his efficiency as a scientist. 

Dr. Teller, you testified that if we did have a proper civil defense 
and proper protection for our people, this would be a great deterrent 
in your mind to the possibility of war. Is there anything you would 
like to say in elaboration of that particular point ? 

Dr. Teter. | would be glad to repeat it. I believe that if we are 
unprepared, this in the mind of a determined enemy who is not inhib- 
ited by moral considerations might be an invitation for him to attack. 

I think that our military preparations are such—and I hope they 
will stay such—that it is quite clear that we can hurt anyone who 
hurts us and hurt him rather badly. Such a punishment he will not 
invite if he knows that while he can hurt us, he cannot knock us out. 

I believe that it is absolutely necessary that we continue to be pre- 
pared to return blow for blow. I am convinced that we are not going 
to initiate wholesale destruction, if wholesale destruction is not visited 
upon us. 

Therefore I believe that if we can find a way to absorb even the 
heaviest attack that can be waged against us, then in the minds of any 
calculating enemy an attack upon us will not appear as an inviting 
possibility. If we are prepared, militarily as well as in civil defense, 
then by the very fact of our preparedness we shall avoid wholesale 
destruction and we shall avoid all-out atomic war. 

I don’t think we can avoid it by ignoring the possibility. 

Mr. Hortrtevp. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Trevter. I just want to say that I will be glad to explain any- 
thing about this in any further detail that you wish to ask. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. We would like to ask a few questions, Doctor. Last 
year our committee visited the Naval Radiolo:rical Defense Labora- 
tory at Hunter’s Point, Calif., and conferred with Captain Hinners 
at that time and Dr. Paul Tompkins and other physicists there. 

Would you give us your professional opinion as to the standing of 
the Laboratory, the work, the technical competence of the people em- 
ployed there and the v: alidity of their findings to date in your judg- 
ment ¢ 

Dr. Treiuer. I have visited myself at the Naval Radiological Lab 
several times. I am acquainted with Captain Hinners, with his suc- 

cessor who is the present commanding officer, Captain Mandelkorn, 
with the scientific head of the organization, Dr. Tompkins, and with 
the Associate Director, Dr. Cooper. 

I am impressed by their work. I believe that they have studied the 
problem carefully and that they have arrived at reasonable and valid 
conclusions. I ama little embarrased to be asked about their scientific 
competence because they are specialists in this field, and I am not. I 
am looking up to them and I am considering them as really excellent 
people. . 

Mr. Horirrecp. Certainly that is a fine recommendation, sir. 

You spoke in your presentation of warning time. We are faced, as 
you know, with research and development in the intermediate range 


ballistic missile and the intercontinental ballistic missile. I have no 


desire to pin you down as to point of time, as I realize I should not ask 
you that type of question, but from your knowledge of the possibilities 
of science would you say that it is quite possible that these interconti- 
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nental ballistic missiles will be a reality within a period’ of a few 
years ahead ¢ 

Dr. Tre.ier. I think it is well known that we are spending a lot of 
money on them and I think that we are right in spending these sums of 
money. Itisa difficult development; I think it isa possible one. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Assuming that it is accomplished, this will dras- 
tically cut down the delivery time of hydrogen warheads from that of 
manned-plane deliverability as would be used at present. If the inter- 
continental ballistic missile and the intermediate range missiles become 
a reality would you say that this would make more urgent the need of 
shelter in the United States ? 

Dr. Texter. I certainly would think that the possibility of ballistic 
missiles makes the shelter program more urgent than ever. I also be- 
lieve that while such ballistic missiles make advance warning both 
more expensive, much more expensive and much more limited in time, 
one would still continue to try and get whatever advance warning one 
can get. Even minutes will be 1 aluable by giving many people a 
chance to get to shelter provided that shelters exist. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Do you believe that the advantage in warfare has 
shifted to the offense to a great extent in the last few years in relation 
to the capability of defense ? 

Dr. Trevier. I rather believe so. I think this is something that has 
been coming along for quite a few years now. 

After the First World War, it was generally believed in order to 
attack, you had to have very conside1 able numerical superiority. In 
the Second World War it turned out that this was not so. An attack- 
ing force could succeed provided it had adequate preparation, with 
small numerical superiority or in some cases even with no numerical 
superiority. 

It seems that the further we go the more true it becomes that excel- 
lent advance preparation is the real clue to military success and that 
the problems facing the attacking force are fewer and more easily 
solved than the problems facing the defender. 

I have the impression that we might have some advantage. A rich 
nation like the United States can more easily afford the expensive and 
necessary defense measures: shelters, some dispersion, and some re- 
covery capability. The Russians are trying at a breakneck speed to 
build up their industrial capabilities and military capabilities, and I 
believe for quite a few years they will be in a more difficult position in 
providing the necessary reserves to absorb an attack. 

Therefore, the advantage of the attacker over the defender is some- 
thing that need not always mean that we are at the disadvantage. 
We can so prepare ourselves that we can be hurt less than our possible 
enemies. ‘This in turn, should put us in a position where we might be 
able to insure peace in a more stable and reliable manner. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Liescoms. No questions. 

Mr. Minswatu. No questions. 

Mr. Ho.irtevp. Thank you very much, Dr. Tellar 
and your testimony this morning. 

Dr. Texter. Thank you. 

Mr. Houirietp. We appreciate having you here. 

We are going to shift a little bit the order of our witnesses, by agree- 
ment. We have with us this morning Col. Richard F. Lynch, who is 
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the president of the United States Civil Defense Council and director 
of civil defense for the city of Los Angeles, Calif. 

At this time, Colonel Lynch, if you will come forward to the witness 
chair. We are mighty happy to have you before us this morning. We 
would like for you to explain for the record what the United States 
Civil Defense Council is so that we might know the background of 
membership in your organization. I might say, Mr. Lipscomb and I 
being from Los Angeles, we are mighty glad to have you, and we want 
to welcome you. 

Mr. Minswatu. Ohio also welcomes you. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. And we know the valuable work you are doing in 
Los Angeles in helping to bring a proper concept of civil defense to 
the great metropolitan area there, and we are happy to have you before 
us. 


STATEMENT OF COL. RICHARD F. LYNCH, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES CIVIL DEFENSE COUNCIL, AND DIRECTOR OF CIVIL 
DEFENSE FOR LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








Colonel Lyncu. Thank you very much Congressman Holifield. It is 
a real pleasure to see our two California Congressmen here, in addition 
to Mr. Minshall. 

Also, I might add that it was a pleasure to appear before the com- 
mittee in the hearings in Los Angeles last May. 

With reference to the United States Civil Defense Council, this or- 
ganization has been in being now for 6 years, and it is composed of 
county and city civil-defense directors from the entire United States. 
I believe we have representatives from every major city in the country, 
most of the middle sized cities, and a great many of the small com- 
munities. The grassroots civil-defense organizations of the country 
have been growing in size in each year. They have been growing, I 
believe, in prestige. I think they serve a very important role in the 
civil-defense planning of the United States, because in the final analy- 
sis these are the men on the firing line, the ones who must carry out 
the civil-defense programs which originate in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

You have had an opportunity to meet with the United States Civil 
Defense Council in annual session, and I shall refer to this in my 
statement which I shall read to the committee today, and I know that 
your visit to Atlanta, Ga., in October was very well received by the 
council, and we were very impressed with the statement you made to 
us at that time in our annual session. 

We hold these conferences each year, and we try to attend most of 
the major briefings on civil defense that take place throughout the 
country. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, if you would like, I would like to read 
this statement. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You may proceed. 

Colonel Lyncu. We have copies here for anyone who may wish to 
have one. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as president of the 
United States Civil Defense Council and civil-defense director of one 
of the major target cities in the United States, it is indeed a privilege 
to be invited to appear before this subcommittee to testify in connec- 
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tion with the proposed civil-defense legislation. You have also heard 
the testimony of our president-elect, Gen. E. G. Ziegler, civil-defense 
director of Buffalo and Erie County, }. a _ who has previously indi- 
cated the support of the United States Civil Defense Council for this 
bill. 

First, I would like to take this opportunity to commend the mem- 
bers of the Military Operations Subcommittee, who have conducted a 
very extensive inquiry into civil defense. The many volumes of testi- 
mony which have been compiled through public hearings and briefing 
sessions contain voluminous material pertinent to civil-defense plan- 
ning which will be of value for years to come. 

The United States Civil Defense Council fully supports congres- 
sional bill H. R. 2125, which will place the basic responsibility for 
civil defense in the Federal Government where it properly belongs, 
and will create a new Department of Civil Defense which will give 
stature, authority, and recognition to the fourth arm of our national- 
defense program. 

Certainly the welfare and safety of millions of Americans is part 
of the common defense of this country. 

It should be pointed out that the Civil Defense Council recognized 
the findings of this subcommittee at its annual conference in Atlanta, 
Ga., in October of 1956, when a number of resolutions were passed 
supporting the bill submitted by members of this committee. 

H. R. 2125 is basically in accord with the thinking of the grassroots 
planners, the local city and county civil-defense directors of this 
country. 

In addition, our membership at its national meeting in Atlanta 
heard from your distinguished and hard-working chairman, and later 
our executive committee spent many hours with your chairman re- 
viewing the findings and consulting with him on your provosals for 
implementing the report. All of us benefited from our conferences, 

In the hearings conducted by this subcommittee in the city of Los 
Angeles in May of 1956, one of the distinguished witnesses was the 
Honorable Norris Poulson, mayor of Los Angeles, a former Member 
of Congress. 

He stated: 

It is our view, therefore, that the day is long overdue for a complete reap- 

praisal of the Federal civil-defense program. Any objective reexamination must 
result in radical changes in the philosophy of civil defense, and in the program 
based on that philosophy. 
This statement in varying forms was repeated by other key officials 
testifying before this subcommittee, such as Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, 
of Milwaukee, who in our opinion is extremely well informed in these 
matters. 

Because of its importance I desire to comment on title II, section 
201, and I believe it is section 3 which is incorporating the key defen- 
sive measure of shelter protection against the blast, heat, and radiation 
effects of nuclear explosions. 

At the present time in the absence of a shelter program, planning 
calls for Zen or evacuation of the population from the critical 
target are 
Such eile will have little or no value when intercontinental 

ballistics missiles become a reality where the time factor necessary 
for dispersal or evacuation will be practically eliminated, 
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In addition the serious danger of fallout will require cover for mil- 
lions of people who are outside of the immediate areas affected. 

There appears to be a dangerous tendency among some planners 
to believe the threat of the long range missile lies somewhere in the 
distant future resulting in no feeling of urgency for the immediate 
construction of shelters. Yet we are informed by competent authori- 
ties that today enemy submarines are capable of launching guided mis- 
siles upon our coastal cities without warning thus making any dis- 
persal or evacuation plans futile. This threat poses the need for the 
immediate consideration by Congress of a national shelter program. 

The American people must be informed of the existing dangers and 
alternatives. Scientific research conducted by the FCDA using a 
major midwestern city as an example had ominous results: The study 
indicated that 10 percent or less of the population might survive a nu- 
clear attack with little warning and without shelters. 

This same study estimates that between 40 and 60 percent of the 
population could survive such attack with substantial shelter. 

The percentages could be much higher since in this study the 
enemy presumably obtained maximum effects during this theoretical 
attack. 

I want to add here I realize in submitting such figures we are getting 
into the dangerous areas of statistics and assumptions. What I am 
attempting to demonstrate is the catastrophic effects of a nuclear 
attack on this country without protective shelters and the dramatic 
increase in survival with shelters. I recognize that you have other 
more effective testimony already in relation to the percentage of 
the population which might survive with substantial shelter 
protection, 

Mr. Hotirieip. Your statement is a conservative one. 

Colonel Lyncu. We have estimates from scientists that if a reason- 
able type of shelter were provided for all the people that we could 
save as high as 80 percent of the people. Practically everyone except 
those wl 














































































































y 
ho were in what we might call the fireball area of a missile 
which exploded at ground level could survive. 

Mr. Houirietp. Your statement is conservative in relation to other 
expert witnesses. 

Colonel Lyncu. I believe it was Mr. Strope, head of the military 
evaluation group of the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory who 
stated that this sort of system, namely shelters, would give everybody 





























the probability in the region of 99 percent of surviving nuclear attack. 

Mr. Howtrrecp, That’s true. That was made just last week in front 
of our committee. It is possible that these percentages are extremely 
conservative, and that is why I said you need have no fear that they 
are extravagant. , 






































Colonel Lyncn. Considerable research and study must go into the 
specific problems caused by topography and other factors, such as 
water tables, before a shelter program should be launched. Again I 
am aware that the committee is aware that these are problems, and it 
is something that can be overcome, and we cannot go ahead even in 
those areas with shelters. 

The cost of shelters will run into billions of dollars, with present 
estimates indicating that the cost might be about one-half of one 
annual military budget. That may be plus or minus, but I believe 
that is a fair estimate. 
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Mr. Lapscomes. It is possible that the word “cost” might be inter- 
preted as the annual cost, but it is the total cost. In view of the fact 
that we had some misunderstanding on this point last week I believe 
we should point out that the total cost of the shelter program might 
be about one-half of the annual military budget. 

Colonel Lyncu. In other words, you are mentioning that it would 
not be necessary to consider this type of expenditure in any 1 year 
but over a period of time. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The annual cost of the shelter program would not 
be one-half of the annual defense budget. 

Mr. Hottrietp. The total cost of the shelter program would be one- 
half of the annual cost of the Federal defense program; that is the 
point that we want clear on the record. 

Colonel Lyncu. I understand. 

Mr. Houtrietp. In other words it would be a one-time total of ap- 
proximately 10 to 20 billion dollars, where our present annual cost 
for defense every year runs 35 or 40 billion dollars. This is the point 
that we seek clarification on. 

Colonel Lyncu. While we recognize the tremendous impact upon 
our economy that a shelter program entails, there could be a multiple 
use of shelters, such as underground subway systems, underground 
parking garages, underground shelters in schools and playgrounds 
that could be used for recreation and community activities. The 
multiple use of shelters is a very important item that should be con- 
sidered by the planners in the shelter program. 

Evacuation planning is also important and should be considered 
along with the shelter program. I am thinking here principally of 
postattack evacuation and other types of dispersal planning. 

The United States Civil Defense Council represents most of the 
city and county civil defense officials. Our executive committee met 
in Battle Creek on January 21-23, and at that time considered H. R. 
2125. 

I wish at this time to again record our full support of this bill. 

It carried out resolutions previously approved by the Council at its 
national conferences. Because of its importance I would like to in- 
clude in the record a copy of Resolution No. 13, adopted at the Atlanta 
Conference. And I have attached this resolution to the report I am 
submitting. I don’t think it would be necessary to repeat that resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. Hottrretp. We will accept it and have it printed in the record 
at, the conclusion of your testimony. 

Colonel Lynceu. With your approval, I wish to make the follow- 
ing specific comments on various sections of H. R. 2125: 


1. SECTION 2—DECLARATION OF POLICY 


This conforms to the intent of our resolution adopted in Atlanta. 
The language in this declaration also follows closely recommenda- 
tions made by other organizations which have studied civil defense. 
Such groups as the National Planning Association, the East River 
project, the Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (the Kestn- 
baum Commission), the mayors’ organizations, and the governors 
conference have all gone on record favoring the assumption of more 
responsibility by the Federal Government for civil defense and the 
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recognition also that civil defense is essentially a nonmilitary function 
of government. Your policy declaration continues to recognize the 
important supporting role of State and local units of government. It 
also makes clear that civil defense is a vital part of the national de- 
fense. We think this declaration of policy is a good one. 

2. TITLE I, SECTION 101.——DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL DEFENSE 

The United States Civil Defense Council strongly supports the pro- 
posal that FCDA should be raised to departmental status. The Ad- 
ministrator should sit in the Cabinet by reason of his being Secretary 
of Civil Defense and not by invitation of the President although it is 
a tribute to the importance of the program and to Governor Peterson 
that he does attend Cabinet meetings. I believe he has for the past 6 
months at least. 

Mr. Horirtetp. One of the advantages of Cabinet status would be 
that so many of the subjects considered at Cabinet meetings are related 
indirectly as well as directly to civil defense. It goes into almost every 
problem of our industrial structure and our national security and all 
other problems that are involved. 

I understand the Administrator is invited to all Cabinet meetings 
but not to the National Security Council meetings. I believe that is 
the distinction, is it not? 

Colonel Lyncu. Perhaps the answer to that question could be re- 
ferred to Val Peterson who, I understand, will appear here very 
shortly. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. It is taken care of in your next sentence. 

Colonel Lyncn. By the same token we do endorse section 102 (c) 
specifying that the Secretary of Civil Defense shall be a member of 
the National Security Council. Which I understand he is not at the 
present time. 

Mr. Howtrrecp. We also understand it is to this origanization that 
he receives special invitations when meetings directly concern civil 
defense. 

So this would make it statutory, his right of attendance rather than 
by Presidential invitation. It is entirely possible that this President 
ora future President might change this situation, as it is by invitation, 
whereas if it were established by statute it would give a right for 
attendance. We believe this is an important enough subject that a 
statutory right should be given. 

Colonel Lyncn. The United States Civil Defense Council does 
strongly support that proposal. 


SECTION 108. MILITARY LIAISON COMMITTEE 


Having served in the Army in World War II and in the Korean 
‘ampaign and then having served as civil defense director of Los An- 
geles I wholeheartedly approve any proposal which brings civil de- 
fense and the Department of Defense together. They must be partners 
in this business of assuring survival. We will benefit by the two-way 
channel of communications and cooperative relationship which would 
be provided by the Military Liaison Committee set forth in this section. 
While there has been liaison, it could be better. 
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SECTION 109——-SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY 
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Here again I draw upon personal experience. I have observed a 
number of atomic test shots at the Nevada Proving Ground and asa 
member of a joint FCDA-—Local Government Committee, I worked 
closely with the Atomic Energy Commission staff in Nevada. I am 
also in frequent contact with Dr. Warren and Dr. Edward Bellamy 
of the University of California at Los Angeles Medical School who 
are recognized experts on the medical and r: adiologic: al aspects of civil 
defense. 

The United States Civil Defense Council supports your efforts to 
further liaison with the scientific world and it strongly endorses the 
establishment of a Scientific Advisory Board. 












5. SECTION 110—CIVIL DEFENSE ADVISORY COUNCIL 













Your proposal to continue local government representation on the 
National Advisory Council is meritorious. I have always thought the 
National Advisory Council which was first proposed by the American 
Municipal Association at the time the original civil defense act was 
being drafted had great merit and I am glad you intend to preserve 
this device for secur ing advice and counsel on general policies which 
relate to civil defense. 





6. TITLE U—DUTIES 


201- 





AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARY. SECTION 
-NATIONAL PLAN OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
















































I believe the committee’s proposal to outline in this section what a 
national plan should be is a good one. Certainly I am aware of what 
makes up a national plan and it would be advantageous to spell it out. 

In appreciation of the task which FCDA has faced, 1 point out 
that plans to do this exist for most of the provisions set forth in section 
201. The present national plan is a temporary and possibly incom- 
plete one, but there are annexes, reports, advisory bulletins and staff 
papers which have been widely circulated covering the most recent in- 
formation on the subjects listed in section 201 with recommendations 
on how to apply the information and details set forth in these pub- 
lications. 

We need a national plan which is in one place, clearly defined and 
spelled out and which can be used right down to the grassroots level. 

The vital information is not lacking but trained personnel and funds 
to pay them with are lacking in most State and local agencies. This 
does not apply to the St ate of California, for the record, where we 
have been in much better shape than any or many other parts of the 
country. 

This conclusion also applies to section 202. Execution of the na- 
tional plan requires (1) money, (2) staff, and (3) training. FCDA 

needs more financial support for operations planning, research and 
training. 

On a per capita basis the operations and training accounts of FCDA 
I have been told rank far below most European countries. 

We have no objection to section 202, execution of the national plan; 
the provisions of this section will strengthen the civil defense agency. 
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Obviously in a bill of this kind you must spell out the proposed De- 
partment’s authority and responsibility. 4 : 

I do urge in the strongest terms passage of subsection 14, of section 
202 which authorized the Civil Defense Department to contribute 
funds for personnel and administrative expenses of State and local 
civil defense organizations. 

Tam glad that the administration and FCDA are sponsoring similar 
legislation. This is one of the most important provisions in H. R. 
2125. 

Mr. Houirmp. Here I would like to ask you this question. The in- 
crease of appropriations for personnel and administrative expenses 
an be of great help but it can also become a gigantic boondoggle un- 
less it is accompanied by an effective plan for these people to ad- 
minister. 

I am somewhat concerned, very frankly, at the request for more 
money to enlarge the personnel in the administrative division of 
FCDA without an accompanying program which will give us an effi- 
cient civilian defense. The enlargement of personnel and the ex- 
penditure of additional funds may become a very dangerous thing 
unless you have the tools for the people to work with. 

Colonel Lyncu. Mr. Chairman, we concur in that statement. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. I personally have no desire to support a gigantic 
bureaucracy with an absence of effective and efficient work for them 
to do, and this is something I think ought to be scrutinized very care- 
fully. 

Colonel Lyncu. I think there is no doubt in the minds of the civil 
defense directors that when we refer to additional personnel and addi- 
tional support we are also including that this additional help should 
be based upon the available adequate national plans and further that 
it should include the defensive measures of shelters as a part of that 
plan. 

Mr. Howirrecp. Unfortunately the FCDA is getting the cart before 
the horse. They are asking for funds to enlarge their organization 
and to spend it on administrative personnel, but they are not setting 
up legislation which will guarantee that we will have a plan and an 
eifective plan for them to spend it on. 

Colonel Lyncu. Mr. Chairman, that again is the basic reason why 
we appreciate being here today, which is that to make all of this pos- 
sible we need the kind of a bill which has been proposed by this sub- 
committee, which would take care of the things you have just men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Howirrerp. This subcommittee is not going to sit by quietly and 
see a gigantic bureaucracy built up for boondoggling purposes. We 
are going to follow through on the expenditure of any funds which 
Congress allows and if the results only are in the building up of a 
large staff of people or a vitally deficient program, this committee is 
going to scrutinize and evaluate it and make known to the people of 
the United States exactly what is happening. 

Colonel Lyncu. I am sure that before this subcommittee you will 
have the representatives of the FCDA and some of the questions that 
you have mentioned will be raised to FCDA. 

Mr. Howirretp. You may proceed. 
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Colonel Lyncu. On this point I would like to read into the record 
Resolution No. 19 adopted on this subject by our Atlanta conference: 


“Now, therefore, be it resolved by the United States Civil Defense Council, 
That it request introduction and supports the passage of legislation whereby the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration will assume a reasonable proportion of 
the administrative costs of recognized State and local civil-defense agencies and 
further will assume full financial responsibility for the purchase and mainte- 
nance of all equipment acquired exclusively because it is necessary to the civil 
defense effort, and * * *” 

7% TITLE 


Ill, SECTION 301——TRANSFER OF 






FUNCTIONS 


The United States Civil Defense Council has no specific comments 
on these matters which are largely for the consideration of the Fed- 
eral Government. Obviously, the Federal Civil Defense Department 
should have responsibility for handling the disaster-relief functions 
of the Federal Government. It is the practice for almost all State 
and city civil-defense agencies to handle disaster relief. Certainly 
we are for a streamlined nonmilitary defense organization and for 
the proper allocation of or reallocation of functions between civil 
defense and ODM—but how this is to be done should be left to Con- 
gress and the President as you have wisely provided. 


TITLE IV 





GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The United States Civil Defense Council has no comment regarding 
administrative and procedural provisions having to do with Federal 
personnel, regulations, acquisition of property, and other actions nec- 
essary to the establishment of a new department and the abolition of an 
existing agency. 

Most of these provisions including those related to the United States 
Civil Defense Corps are standard Federal practice, or are carried over 
from Public Law 920. 





9. TITLE V—EMERGENCY AUTHORITY 





This title is based on title III of the present Federal Civil Defense 
Act and we have no quarrel with it. Your plan for maintaining 
civilian rule will be applauded by all good citizens and every civil- 
defense director. 

The remaining subsections continue many of the provisions of title 
III of the present Federal Civil Defense Act which are necessary in 
case of a dire emergency such as an atomic attack would surely be. 

I would like to make it a matter of record that your Federal Civil 
Defense Administration has made substantial progress in many of the 
areas covered by your recommendations and deserves commendation 
for this progress in the face of severe handicaps. 

It is our hope that the Members of Congress will continue to work 
for legislation to remove these handicaps. For even if this bill is 
adopted, the fight is only partially won. Without strong adequate 
financial backing this bill will only accomplish part of what is needed. 
We are certain that members of this subcommittee and other interested 
Members of Congress will see to it that this bill will be fully effective 
by providing solid financial support. 
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And I certainly hope we are not indulging in wishful thinking on 
that point. 

I should like to close this statement by again thanking this subeom- 
mittee on behalf of the United States Civil Defense Council for the 
opportunity of appearing before you and to urge that Congress pass 
this bill during its current session. 

We are delighted that Congress is demonstrating its keen interest 
in this program through the efforts of this subcommittee since the 
lives of millions of Americans may be at stake. The defense of the 
United States is basically the defense of its cities and their people. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 13 


Whereas local and State divisions of government cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds for the minimum civil-defense requirements ; and 

Whereas certain mayors of target cities are considering abolishing civil-defense 
departments ; and 

Whereas certain States have abolished civil-defense agencies ; and 

Whereas in certain target cities, citizen advisory committees feel the Federal 
Government should assume the major cost of civil defense ; and 

Whereas volunteers have not made an operational civil-defense organization, 
regardless of the high esteem in which we all hold them ; and 

Whereas civil defense must be considered the fourth arm of our national 
defense ; and 

Whereas no national defense program was every fully developed without a 
draft of manpower ; and 

Whereas public health, old-age assistance, the public-road programs and other 
fields of endeavor receive grants in aid to States; and 

Whereas careful and complete data on the present status of civil defense has 
been fully obtained by congressional committees: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal civil-defense legislation be redrafted to vest the 
basic responsibility for civil defense in the Federal Government, with the States 
and local units of government having an important supporting role; be it further 

Resolved, That the new legislation create a permanent Department of Civil 
Defense ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Civil Defense consult with the Department 
of Defense and be required to formulate a master plan for nationwide civil 
defense ; be it further 

Resolved, That the master plan for civil defense be pointed toward the estab- 
lishment of an integrated nationwide civil-defense system based on the civil- 
defense measures of evacuation to shelter, protection against the blast heat and 
radiation effects of nuclear explosions with the realization that specialists in the 
fields of weapon effects, including fallout, indicate that human life cannot be 
saved without underground shelter protection: be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Civil Defense be authorized to finance the 
construction of shelters in all target areas; be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Civil Defense be authorized to institute all 
other measures necessary to establish an integrated nationwide civil-defense 
system and to utilize toward this end such available resources and facilities of 
the Federal departments and agencies as are necessary ; be it further 

Resolved, That the Department of Civil Defense be authorized to strengthen 
State and local civil-defense organizations by contributing equipment, supplies 
and funds for administration, training, stockpiling and other necessary civil- 
defense uses subject to the supervision, inspection and approval, by the Secretary 
of Civil Defense of the civil-defense programs of State and local authorities ; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Defense, in consultation with the Secretary 
of Civil Defense, establish and implement, an effective program of training 
Active and Reserve military personnel in civil-defense duties as a definite require- 
ment of military training; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Civil Defense, in behalf of the President, have 
statutory authority to carry out plans and operations in peacetime, under pre- 
attack situations, particularly before declarations of emergency have been made 
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in order to minimize the effects of enemy-caused disaster upon the national econ- 
omy and the people of the United States ; be it further 

Resolved, That the role of the military forces in civil defense be clearly defined 
and that State and local officials be fully informed as to the terms and conditions 
under which military assistance to civil-defense authorities will be rendered in 
the event of widespread disaster ; be it further 

Resolved, That the studies of martial law, conducted by the Attorney General, 
the Department of the Army, and other Federal agencies, be made public promptly 
upon completion, to assist the Congress and the public in understanding the con- 
templated role of the military forces in civil defense if a breakdown of civil 
government should occur. 

Colonel Lyncn. That is the end of the statement, Mr. Chairman, 
but with your permission I would like to mention several minor points 
that might be worth considering by the planners on this bill and only 
for consideration. 

One of them refers to section 110, page 9, which is the Civil De- 
fense Advisory Council. On line 4, page 9, this says “The Council 

shall consist of the Secret: ary who shall be Chairman and 15 additional 
members to be appointed by the President with the following represen- 
tation,” then it goes on from there. 

If it is at all possible we would hope that the representatives 
might be familiar with civi] defense. In other words if from the 
States for example we could get three individuals representing civil- 
defense agencies of the State, it would certainly prove helpful. 

In other words, it appears to us that there have been too many times 
when individuals serve on committees who are not familiar with the 
problem and therefore it makes a tremendous indoctrination program 
necessary before they became fully effective. 

On section 202—— 

Mr. Lirescomr. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houtrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Lirescoms. I would like to comment on that. It seems that too 
few people are aware of the civil defense program and its significance, 

Rather, it has been too closély confined to civil-defense organiza- 
tions. Perhaps by getting new blood, we can get some more people 
interested in the problem. 

Colonel Lyncn. That certainly is true. 

Mr. Lrescoms. For instance, some State legislatures keep voting 
against appropriations and other legislation in support of civil de- 
fense. 

Colonel Lynen. Certainly the more education we can get, the bet- 
ter. Again we are pointing out this is a suggestion which the com- 
mittee may wish to consider. 

Mr. Hottrretp. This is permissive under the present phraseology 
of the bill but not mandatory. It could be that a strong recommenda- 
tion in the report could take care of that. If it isn’t thought feasible 
to write it into the basic legislation. 

You were on section 202, I believe. 

Colonel Lyncu. Section 202, page 12, which is the execution of 
the national plan—under part 6 it says: 
to establish and operate technical schools and training centers and provide ex- 
pert instruction and training in civil-defense organization, operation and tech- 
niques to Federal, State and local civil-defense personnel. 
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We are highly in favor of this section and again it is a minor point 
and it may be well one which is permissive ‘but if it is possible we 
would like consideration to be given to after personnel to add: 

all expenses of such Federal, State and local civil-defense personnel attending 
said technical schools and training centers be borne by the Federal Government. 

I’m sure the committee has no objection to that principle. I believe 
it is permissive under this measure but it is important that it be given 
consideration from the standpoint of the local director, U nder sec- 
tion 202, again continuing, on number 14, which refers to help to 
State and local organizations by contributing funds for personnel, 
administrative expenses for the purchase of equipment and so forth, 
I believe the governors conference made reference to this in August of 
1955 and we also would like to have consideration given to at least 
percent of the cost be borne by the Federal Government. 

In other words this does not spell out the percent and I am sure you 
leave it open purposely and probably leave it up to the Secretary of 
Civil Defense, but from the st: andpoint of the local director again it 
would be helpful to know an approximate percentage which the Fed- 
eral Government would constitute on that point. 

Mr. Hlouirietp. Under the present language of course he would 
know before the program was started because it would be a matter of 
determination between the Secretary and the State and local officials. 

Colonel Lyncu. The fourth point is one on which I can speak freely 
because I am not a Regular Army officer, I am a Reserve officer and 
therefore not drawing any pay from any governmental source; how- 
ever throughout the 48 States we consider ourselves fortunate in be- 
ing able to obtain the services of retired Army officers who are quali- 
fied by their background and ability and there is a limitation as I 
understand on the amount of money which an officer can draw in this 
connection. 

For example, the city of Atlanta might at the present time have 
a retired Army officer on their rolls that they are now paying $10,000 
ayear. At the same time he is also drawing retirement pay of another, 
say, $4,000 a year making his total income $14,000 a vear. And we 
want to be sure that there is going to be no hardship imposed upon this 
personnel by the fact that the Federal Government will be mate hing 
expenses for personnel. Am I making myself clear on that point ? 

Mr. Houtrietp. You don’t want any Federal pension that is being 
paid to be considered as part of the Federal contribution toward his 
salary for local services ? 

Colonel Lyncn. That’s correct. I believe here there is a $10,000 
limitation, isn’t there, at the present time imposed by the Federal 
Government and it could impose a hardship but in talking about it 
with Mr. Roback previously on this point I believe there is no prob- 
lem, am I correct ? 

Mr. Ropack. Well, there is no specific mention of any excepting 
provisions on that point, based upon the theory that we would not at- 
tempt in this bill to change longstanding existing statutes which have 
to do with the payment of retired military officers. There are certain 
Jimitations on getting dual compensation. Now if it was a matter of 
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consideration as to whether there ought to be special provision made, 
that would have to be an amendment to these statutes. 

Mr. Houirterp. I think it would be very dangerous to try to go 
into that very complicated field. It is an extraneous field to the main 
purpose of our legislation and we found out by experience that the 
more fields you get into, the more the chances for opposition to your 
legislation. I think this would be something that would have to be 
taken care of outside of this particular bill. 

Mr. Lyncu. You notice that we have stressed in these last com- 
ments that we don’t want to infringe upon the major purpose of this 
bill, which is valid and sound. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. That’s right. 

Mr. Lyneu. One last point is the problem of the civil-defense volun- 
teers throughout the country. There is no finer individual in the 
world than a volunteer at the time of an emergency and a time of a 
disaster but they have not proved too successful in the long pull. If 
it is possible we would like to have consideration given to some type 
of minimum reimbursement to key volunteers throughout the country 
to maintain their continued interest and support. 

I might include that it is our hope that perhaps we can obtain the 
services of certain categories of reservists some time in the future on 
some kind of a minimum pay basis which will insure that there is an 
adequate volunteer force to carry out the civil-defense functions at a 
time of an emergency. 

That is the last point I had, Mr. Chairman, I again would like to 
repeat that we would like to see nothing injected into this picture 
which would interfere with the full effect and support of this bill. 

We do not feel that the bill should hinge upon whether or not there 
is or is not created a Department of Civil Defense. Certainly that 
is not the vital point. 

There are much more important measures contained in this bill 
which we feel are vitally important to this country. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. Thank you very much, Colonel Lynch, for a very 
complete and thoughtful presentation. It shows that you have really 
studied the legislation, and of course the committee is appreciative 
of your organization’s support. 

I had the opportunity of attending your conference and see the 
seriousness with which you were considering all the problems that are 
involved, and we are indebted to you for your appearance here this 
morning. Thank you very much. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. Colonel Lynch, it has been said that if the 
Federal Government takes a more direct responsibility in civil defense 
with adequate financial participation, that the States and localities 
will practically withdraw their financial support for civil-defense 
efforts. Have you ever heard this discussed or do you have any opin- 
ion on this matter ? 

Colonel Lyncu. Congressman Lipscomb, I believe that would not 
necessarily follow. I have heard it discussed. I have heard the state- 
ment made that cities would use the matching funds as an excuse to 
not increase or improve their present staff but would use it just to 
defray the costs and maintain their present level, but there are many, 
many cities throughout the country right now that have provided no 
staffs or no people on civil defense and in that area alone this matching 
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fund would be vitally important because it would literally force those 
communities to place a staff of civil-defense planners in effect. 

I think that this is a danger that is not too real or too important. 
Certainly any action taken by the Federal Government is directly 
reflected right down through the States and local cities. Ifthe Federal 
Government indicates real interest in the civil-defense program, it 
will be directly reflected in the States and local governments and we 
have heard many times that if the threat is real, as evidenced by the 
annual military budget, certainly the threat is real as to the danger of 
the American people. 

I am sure that the leadership of the Federal Government is what is 
badly needed in developing rather than reducing support by the States 
and cities. 

Mr. Liescoms. How can you account for the fact that in the past few 
years the State legislatures have been reducing their appropriations 
for civil defense? Is it because they did not have adequate planning 
and leadership from the Federal level ? 

Colonel Lyncu. I cannot speak for all the cities on this point. I 
will simply repeat that a statement that was made in Sacramento, I 
think it was about a year ago and this again is not verbatim—but it 
was to the effect that in the absence of adequ: ite national planning and 
an adequate program, we do not necessarily feel that the States should 
continue to provide the same financial support to the civil-defense pro- 
gram within this State. 

Mr. Lipscomp. ’ 
lature ¢ 

Colonel Lyncn. I believe it was Senator Miller of the subcommittee 
in Sacramento. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I would like to refer to page 9 of your statement 
where you discussed section 201 of the bill. 

In the second paragraph you point out that plans do exist for most 
of the provisions set forth in section 201. 

Do you mean that plans actually exist for most of the 14 points set 
forth in section 201 or do you mean that those are the civil-defense 
functions that you know of at the present 

Colonel Lyncu. It is not too accurate a statement that the national 
plans are complete in detail, but there has been issued a document as 
I recall entitled “A National Plan.” 

Mr. Howirretp. When was this issued / 

Colonel Lyncn. I don’t recall the date, but I will get that for you. 

I think it has been put out within the past 6 months. We 
on that point for you. 

Over a period of years a great many of the subjects covered under 
section 201 have appeared in various technical bulletins and items 
issued by the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

Again I am not here in defense of those measures. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Haven't the so-called plans that you are discussing 
actually just been pamphlets on civil defense functions? 

Colonel Lyncu. I believe the plan I am referring to if I remember 
correctly is a fairly thick document entitled “The National Plan.” 


I think there isan FCDA representative in the room. You might ad- 
(lress that question to him. 


That was by a special subcommittee in the State legis- 
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Mr. Hontrrevp. We will take that up when we have an FCDA wit- 
ness before us. 

Mr. Ropack. I might mention, Mr. Chairman, that we took cog- 
nizance of what purported to be a national plan in our report and I 
think the committee’s statement at the time was that this was a com- 
pendium of documents and directives rather than a plan in the sense 
of an operating plan of civil defense. They have a thick volume of 
various legislation, amendments thereto, directives, policy guides, all 
compended into a single document entitled “National P lan.” 

Mr. Hourriretp. This plan as we see it here is of course completely 
different from any une that exists. 

Colonel Lyncu. I understand that, Mr. Chairman, I again am not 
trying to minimize the need for an adequate national plan and we are 
100 percent in agreement with the committee on that point. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Mr. Eckhart? 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Colonel Lynch, I am wondering if your committee 
discussed the section 412 here of the bill on security regulations and 
whether or not the material starting on page 25 where it requires 
people appointed in a State or local organization to take a loyalty 
oath, whether or not that has prohibited or inhibited the recruitment 
process for civil-defense purposes. 

Colonel Lyncu. On that, point I would simply like to make this 
statement that in the period of time since this bill was distributed to 
the executive committee and to many other civil-defense directors 
throughout the country I have yet to hear any objection raised to the 
oath you refer to in this section. 

Mr. Ecxuarr. Well, it was raised in this connection, Colonel Lynch, 
that so long as there is an interpretation placed upon this section by 
some civil-defense people at the local level that all volunteers are in 
effect appointed and are required to take the loyalty oath that when 
they attempt to recruit an industrial group or a large group of people 
at one time that it is necessary to return to that organization and re- 
quire the individuals who were not part of the group at the time they 
become civil-defense volunteers to take that oath. 

I wondered whether you had that problem in California or had it 
raised. 

Colonel Lyncu. No, we require an oath similar to the first one con- 
tained in here under line 8 

Mr. Rorack. This is what is in existing legislation. It is not a new 
proposal. Has this problem come up in applying your old legislation ? 

Colonel Lyncu. We have had objections many times but we do not 
necessarily feel that they are valid, because we believe that any volun- 
teer might be placed in a position of vital importance under emergency 
conditions and we therefore feel that the interest of the country is at 
stake and we do not feel that it should be eliminated. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I think the subcommittee joins you in that feeling. 

Thank you very much, Colonel Lynch, for your testimony this 
morning. 

Colonel Lyncu. Thank you very much for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Houirrecp. Our next witness this morning is Dr. David Shaw 
who is Assistant General Manager for Manufacturing, Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Dr. Shaw, thank you for your patience in waiting. We are glad to 
have you before us. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID F. SHAW, ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


FOR MANUFACTURING, UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION 


Mr. Suaw. It was very instructional, sir, to listen to the witnesses 
who appeared before me. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here in response to your request of January 15 
which asks that the AEC relate to your subcommittee its experience 
with its General Advisory Committee and with its Military Liaison 
Committee and present information regarding other matters in H. R. 
9125, which are of interest to the AEC. 

We have confined our comments in the 10 pages of written comment 
which you have before you to provisions of the draft statute as you 
requested and these do not discuss any matters of what the substantive 
civil defense program of the United States should be. 

I also have with me he ‘re today Mr. Osear Smith, Chief of our Divi- 
sion of Organizational Personnel, Mr. William Minsch, of our General 
Counsel’s office. Mr. W. ard Miller of our Division of Biology 
Medicine, and Mr. Bryan LaPlante, Congressional Liaison Officer. 

Do you wish me to read the statement or would you like me to submit 
it for the record ¢ 

Mr. Howtrievp. I believe I would like to have you read it for the 
record. We haven’t had a chance to read it, as you know. 

Mr. Suaw. All right, I will pick it up starting with the second para- 
graph. 

It is understood that the proposed organizational arrangements for 
anew Department of Civil Defense borrow somewhat from the Atomic 
Energy Act, particularly in respect to the General Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Military L iaison Committee. 

In presenting our experience with the General Advisory Committee 
and the Military Liaison Committee, we shall briefly summarize for 
each the purpose, organization and method of appointments, sub- 
stance and procedures and conclude with an evaluation. 

First I shall take up the General Advisory Committee. 


and 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the General Advisory Committee—of course this is 
the General Advisory Committee to the Atomic E nergy Commission— 


is found in section 26 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1! )54, as amended. 
Itis: 


to advise the Commission on scientific and technical matters relating to materials, 
production, and research and development * * * 
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ORGANIZATION AND APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 


The same statute provides that the Committee shall be composed of 
9 members who are appointed from civilian life by the President 
and they shall serve 6-year staggered terms. The Committee desig- 
nates one of its members as chairman, 

The act prescribes that at least four meetings are to be held annually, 
Compensation is on a per diem basis for each day spent in connection 
with meetings or conferences, together with necessary traveling and 
other expenses while engaged in General Advisory Committee (here- 
inafter referred to as GAC) work. 


PROCEDURE 


The GAC is advisory to the Commission and limits its activities to 
assisting the Commission in the formulation of long-range objectives 
and in the evaluation of current programs. 

This involves study of detailed reports on the part of Committee 
members and briefings by the AEC and contractor staff concerning 
program activities. 

Within the general scope of its statutory functions, the GAC consid- 
ers a great variety of problems relating to materials, production, and 
research and development. 

These often involve other matters such as classification and public 
relations, international activities and intelligence. 

In its consideration of these problems the GAC reviews certain pro- 
gram objectives and the pace of accomplishment and attempts to antici- 
pate major needs and to evaluate existing programs against objectives. 

The agenda for GAC meetings is prepared in advance by the GAC 
with aid from the AEC liaison officer and suggestions from AEC per- 
sonnel. In preparation for the meetings a letter is sent to the members 
by the Commission, listing items that the Commission wishes the GAC 
to consider. The GAC may include other items in formulating the 
agenda which is then prepared by the GAC secretary. 

The Commissioners and General Manager usually meet with the 
GAC at the beginning of each meeting to review and confirm the 
agenda and to clarify any questions that may exist concerning the mat- 
ters proposed by the Commission for GAC consideration. 

Meetings generally cover 3 days and conclude with a session attended 
by the Commissioner and General Manager at which the GAC advises 
of its conclusions and discusses any questions raised concerning them. 

Immediately following each meeting, the recommendations of the 
GAC are furnished to the Commission in writing. In addition to this 
report by the GAC chairman, copies of the GAC secretary’s minutes 
are furnished to the Commission as background for the GAC recom- 
mendations. 

Attendance at GAC meetings is by invitation of the GAC although 
invited senior staff members of AEC may bring necessary supporting 
personnel, giving a prior notice to the GAC secretary. _ 

In carrying out its duties, the GAC utilizes subcommittees dealing 
with such matters as weapons, reactors, and research in order to give 
adequate attention to various areas of responsibility. 

These subcommittees continue to function between the regular GAC 
meetings which average five a year. 

They have actually averaged five a year. 
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The GAC meetings normally are held in AEC headquarters but 
with concurrence of the Commission may meet at one of the AEC 
sites when they deem appropriate. 

The GAC, composed of distinguished American scientists and in- 
dustrialists—Dr. Teller who was here today is presently a member of 
the GAC, as indicative of the stature of those men—has rendered val- 
uable service to AEC by its counsel and guidance on the major sci- 
entific and technical developments of the program. 

It has made many recommendations which have contributed sub- 
stantially to the steady progress of AEC. 

Initially there was uncertainty on the part of the GAC and the 
Commission as to how the GAC could best serve the purposes of the 
act. 

Consequently, as in any untried device, there was a period of mutual 
development leading to the arrangement now existing. Also as with 
any group the attitudes and directions have tended to vary somewhat 
with changing interests as the composition of GAC’s membership 
changes. The views of GAC members have been most highly re- 
spected and their recommendations have been regarded by AEC gen- 
erally as sound and useful. Although GAC is an independent statu- 
tory committee, liaison and coordination with AEC have been effec- 
tive and beneficial. 

Now, the Military Liaison Committee : 


PURPOSE 


Section 27 of the Atomie Energy Act of 1954, as amended, states 
that AEC— 


shall advise and consult with the Department of Defense, through the [Military 
Liaison] Committee, on all atomic energy matters which the Department of De- 
fense deems to relate to military applications of atomic weapons or atomic en- 
ergy, including the development, manufacture, use and storage of atomic weap- 
ons, the allocation of special nuclear material for military research and the con- 
trol of information relating to the manufacture or utilization of atomic weapons ; 
and shall keep the Department of Defense, through the Committee, fully and 
currently informed of all such matters before the Commission. 


It also provides that the Department of Defense, through MLC, 
shall keep AEC fully and currently informed on all matters within 
DOD which the Commission deems to relate to the development or 
application of atomic energy. 

DOD is given authority to make written recommendations as it 
deems appropriate to AEC through MLC on matters relating to mili- 
tary applications of atomic energy. 

DOD is also authorized to refer any unresolved problem it has with 
AKC to the President for final decision. 


ORGANIZATION AND APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS 


The Military Liaison Committee is headed by a chairman, appointed 
by the President by and with the advice of the Senate. He may or 
may not be a military man. He serves at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent and is compensated at the rate prescribed for an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. The statute provides that membership shall consist 
of a representative or representatives from the Army, Navy, and Air 
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Force in equal numbers as determined by the Secretary of the DOD 
and assigned from each department by the Secretary thereof. 

These representatives serve without additional compensation. Cur- 
rently, aside from the Chairman, who is a retired military man, the 
Committee’s membership consists of 2 admirals, 2 generals from the 
Army, and 2 generals from the Air Force. 

One of each department’s representatives comes from the research 
and development field and the other is more operational, as from 
G-3 in the Army. 

Formal meetings of the MLC are held regularly, usually every other 
week. An agenda is prepared in advance for formal meetings. On 
alternate weeks, informal meetings are held. 

Observers at the formal meetings include the AEC Director of Mili- 
tary Application and the Chief of the Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project. 

Once a month MLC meets with the Commissioners in a joint AEC- 
MLC conference. Informal discussion predominates in all AEC- 
MLC conferences. 

PROCEDURES 


The Chairman of MLC at times briefs the AEC on DOD programs 
in which AEC has an interest. The AEC furnishes full and detailed 
information on weapons design and production capabilities, and other 
information of military significance to MLC; MLC then furnishes 
and interprets this information, as appropriate, to the several de- 
fense departments. 

MLC supplements its information on AEC operations relating to 
military interest by frequent visits to AEC installations. MLC works 
with appropriate AEC divisions on a multitude of subjects including 
certain security aspects of pricing policies and access permits, as well 
as transportation of weapons, safety, storage, handling and other prob- 
lems in which it has an interest. 

MLC has a small, triservice staff that is organized into several di- 
visions, including the Special Projects Division, Nuclear Power Di- 
vision, Weapons Division and Materials Production Division. It is 
located in the AEC headquarters building. 

That is the staff of the MLC is actually located in our building. 

While extensive cooperation and informal working relationships ex- 
ist between AEC and DOD staff concerned with the military pro- 
grams of atomic energy, official correspondence dealing with policy 
is usually channeled through the MLC. 

Minutes of the meetings are distributed to MLC members, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Division of Miliary Application, the AEC and the 
Armed Forces special weapons project. 


CONCLUSION 


The Military Liaison Committee has worked well as an orderly and 
effective channel of communication between AEC and DOD. 

The MLC through its chairman coordinates the views of the three 
services and enables the AEC to deal with one rather than several mili- 
tary groups in areas or of military interests. This has been very help- 


ful tothe AEC. 
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Mr. Hotirtevp. It was our thought in setting up this Miliary Liaison 
Committee in our legislation that the problem of total national de- 
fense was so interrelated between what is ordinarily called the passive 
civilian defense, logistics of transportation and supply on the civilian 
level, and the duties and responsibilities of the military, that there 
had to be very close coordination and relations between the military 
organization on the one hand and whatever civil organizations there 
are on the other hand. Very frankly, we copied this idea so that it 
would help to erase the differences and help compose and coordinate 
the mutual tasks which are so interrelated, and that is why we were 
anxious to know how this actually worked in practice with you folks. 

Mr. Suaw. As you can see, we believe that has worked very satis- 
factorily and we have gone into some detail as to just how it does for 
your information in considering how your proposed committee would 
work, 

Mr. Houtrietp. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Suaw. This next paragraph is one which we put in not as an 
indication that there is anything about having an MLC as between 
FCDA and the DOD that would not work but merely as a word of 

caution that the condition is not entirely parallel. We say as follows: 

It seems pertinent to point out that the fact that the MLC has worked with 
such success under the Atomic Energy Act does not necessarily mean that such 
a committee as proposed under H. R. 2125 would be equally successful in a dif- 
ferent type of situation. 


Mr. Ho.trretp. But it does not necessarily mean that it would not 
either ? 

Mr. Suaw. That is why I made my ad lib remark. No. We are 
merely pointing out there is a difference. 

Mr. Horirretp. We of course know that. 

Mr. Suaw. The MLC under the Atomic Energy Act is entrusted 
with a limited number of functions which are of direct primary con- 
cern only to the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense. 

It is thus a bilateral arrangement to fit a bilateral situation. H.R. 
2125 would assign to the proposed MLC a greater number of func- 
tions, some of which would seem to be of direct primary concern to the 
AEC and some of which might cut across areas of competence of other 
executive departments or agencies. 

It would thus appear to be more in the nature of a bilateral arrange- 
ment to deal with a multilateral situation. This might present prob- 
lems with which the MLC under the Atomic Energy Act has not 
been faced. 

What we have in mind there is that one of the subjects which is pro- 
posed to be discussed as between the Secretary of Civil Defense and 
this MLC would be in the field actually of atomic warfare and nuclear 
weapons. This would be a subject on which, therefore, the DOD 
would have already had to have had liaison with the AEC in order 
to have intelligent liaison with the new organization. We merely 
note this in passing. 

Mr. Hoxrirretp. Of course you realize that the problem is a multiple 
problem. The problem of civil defense is very closely related to radia- 
tion hazards. The liaison between the Defense Department and the 
Atomic Energy Commission has been in the nature of allocation of 
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materials and research and development and construction of weapons, 
but it would be absolutely necessary for the Civil Defense people to 
know the effects of probable wapons in order to know how to prepare 
against them. They would have to have some liaison with the De- 
partment of Defense and there could be occasions where they would 
have to have liaison with the Atomic Energy Commission, where in- 
stallations are concerned, in areas where civil-defense plans would 
have to include by its very nature the atomic energy installations. 

Mr. Suaw. That’s just the point that we had » sought to flag here. 
That the discussion of the effects of nuclear weapons would be a subject 
which if discussed between a civil-defense department and the De- 
partment of Defense through a military liaison committee would auto- 
matically involve information which was of primary responsibility 
to us rather than to the DOD. 

Mr. Rosack. There is an unstated premise in the statement of the 
witness that the functions of the AEC are of direct primary concern 
to the AEC and the military department. 

The unstated premise is that those functions insofar as they he ave 
to do with weapon development hazards are not of concern to the Civil 
Defense agency. 

Mr. Suaw. I didn’t intend the inference to carry over to that. 

Mr. Rosack. If the premise is thus extended, it wouldn't follow 
that it was a bilateral situation. 

Mr. SHaw. With the purposes that were in mind with the enact- 
ment of our statute which set up our Military Liaison Committee, it 
did involve our Military Liaison Committee in such matters as were 
not pretty well the concern of the Commission and DOD. 

Mr. Rosack. Your attention is directed to page 7 of the bill in which 
under The Military Liaison Committee, the Secretary of Civil De- 
fense and the Committee would deal with all matters related to civil 
defense. 

It would include these various things which conceivably would cut 
across these other departments to no greater extent than the concern 
of the military would cut across the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare or any other. 

So the various things that are specified are not independent con- 
cerns, they are concerns under the rubric of civil defense. 

If you grant there is a civil-defense function in the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a recognized organization which does exist in the Gov- 
ernment now, then you would have to grant somewhat that these vari- 
ous developments, which we can argue about would be relevant. Do 
you follow me? 

Mr. Suaw. Yes. I do. 

Mr. Rosack. I wasn’t asking you a question. I was calling your 
attention to the fact that the things that cut across other departments 
are things which are pertinent and relevant to civil defense. 

Mr. Suaw. Maybe I would qualify what I said by saying that it 
would appear that these things might be of greater degree as between 
these organizations than they ‘have been with us. 

Mr. Horirretp. I think so, and of wider scope. 

Mr. Suaw. We are not stating this as why this military liaison com- 
mittee is not good, in fact we think it is good. But we are merely 
pointing out that we think in this context there is a difference. 
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OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST TO AEC 


Y should also like to comment briefly on certain other aspects of H. R. 
2125 which are of some interest to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Our Commission, of course, has its own highly specialized functions 
and responsibilities, which are defined in the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. , 

The discharge of these responsibilities has not brought us into gen- 
eral civil-defense planning and activities on a very large or direct scale, 
and it would not seem probably that our role would change very much 
under the proposed legislation, should it be enacted into law. The re- 
marks which follow are made within this framework. 

The bill provides for consultation between the Secretary of Civil 
Defense and the MLC on various matters, including “scientific and 
technological developments in nuclear * * * warfare” and “nuclear 
weapons effects” (section 108) and it requires the Secretary to con- 
sult with the Secretary of Defense and State and local officials in con- 
nection with preparing and executing a national civil-defense plan 
(section 201, 202) which includes, among other things, “monitoring 
for radiological * * * hazards” (section 201 (8)) and decontamina- 
tion (section 202 (9) ). 

These specific points are either directly a part of or closely related 
to primary areas of competence of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

ther functions entrusted to the Secretary of Civil Defense under 
the bill also relate closely to areas in which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has special competence and experience, and the same would 
appear to be true as to other executive departments and agencies. 

It would seem therefore that the bill might advantageously contain 
more positive requirements for consultation and coordination with 
other Federal agencies, as does the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

Thus section 201 (b) of the latter act requires review and coordina- 
tion of the civil-defense activities of the departments and agencies 
with each other and section 405 requires cooperation by the adminis- 
trator of civil defense with the Federal Departments and agencies. 

The bill might also raise questions as to the extent of authority of 
the Secretary of Civil Defense to issue directions to the Atomic Energy 
Commission or take over or interfere with functions entrusted by 
statute to the latter agency such uncertainty stemming from various 
provisions of the bill, such as sections 202 (11) and 406. 

Section 202 (11) provides for the Secretary of Civil Defense to— 
direct—with the approval of the President, other Federal departments and 


agencies to undertake specific civil-defense projects or programs, and evaluate 
performance in such undertakings. 


Section 406 authorizes the Secretary to— 


utilize the personnel, services, materials, and facilities of Federal departments 
and agencies. 

Such inherent problems of overlapping and conflict in authority 
have been substantially resolved in the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950 by inclusion of sections such as section 405 and section 410. 

Section 405 of the 1950 act requires the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministrator to cooperate with other Federal departments and agencies 
and refrain from engaging in any form of activity which would 
duplicate or parallel activity of any other Federal department or 
agency without a special determination approved by the President. 
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Section 410 of the 1950 act provides that nothing in that act shall 
be construed to amend or modify the provisions of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

A provision such as section 410 of the 1950 act would seem especially 
necessary for inclusion in the instant bill to avoid questions of over- 
lapping or duplication of authority. 

The Congress has in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
carefully delineated a sensitive mechanism of responsibility and con- 
trol over such functions as the dissemination and declassification of 
restricted data (secs. 141-146) and the military application of atomic 
energy (secs, 27, 41, 91-92, 151) as well as important responsibilities 
related to health and safety aspects of both military and peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. 

H. R. 2125, as presently worded, would confer very broad authority 
upon the Secretary of Civil Defense. 

Undoubtedly it is not intended that such authority be construed 
as modifying or amending the statutory authority of the AEC. 

If this point is not specifically covered in the instant bill a question 
of conficting authority might be posed, particularly if undue signifi- 
cance were attributed to the legislative change in omitting a provision 
which is present in the existing civil-defense statute. 

It would seem to be good counsel to recommend that as intricate and 
carefully detailed a statute as the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, not to be subjected to inadvertent impairment or beclouding 
by another separate piece of legislation. 

We have a final general conclusion. 

The AEC favors any legislation which by prudent and eifective 
means would strengthen the capability of our country to defend itself 
against attack. 

It would seem appropriate to note that the FCDA Administrator 
has transmitted to the Congress proposed amendments to the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 which the Bureau of the Budget advises are 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you, Dr. Shaw, for your presentation this 
morning. Of course it is, as you say, not the intent of this act to inter- 
fere drastically with the Atomic Energy Act. There is a field, how- 
ever, of civil defense which is one which might involve consideration 
of peoples within atomic facilities and without, which is not at this 
time taken care of. 

Your population of Hanford, which works chiefly in the atomic 
energy plants, and Las Alamos and Savannah and other places like 
that are not at all times within the atomic energy establishments. But 
whether they are in the establishment working, or on the way to their 
homes, or in their homes they are still subject to the hazard of nuclear 
warfare if it oc — And it is entirely possible that the pe ople in the 
atomic energy facilities will have to be considered with the rest of the 
population who are also in vital steel mills and munitions plants and 
other facilities which provide material for the total national defense 
effort 

Mr. Suaw. Indeed, we certainly hope they will. 

Mr. Howtrresp. So, as to interfering with the sensitive work of the 
Commission, there is no intention of the bill for anything like that to 
occur. 
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Are there any questions at this time ? 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Chairman, I would like to observe in relation to 
this testimony that the problem that the committee faced, and par- 
ticularly in framing this legislation, is the fact that you are stressing 
the problem of the overlapping, duplication as a possibility. 

The committee was confronted with the fact that there wasn’t what 
they considered to be a requisite amount of effort put out by the AEC. 

Dr. Libby said they were willing to help. That does not fully take 
into consideration what they ought to do in the common effort. 

Dr. Libby said—and the committee endorsed the suggestion in its 
report—that perhaps the AEC effort personnelwise should be increased 
bya factor of 10. 

I don’t know how many they have now but a factor of 10 would be 
10 times the effort they are putting in now. 

There are alternative ways. We could conceivably have proposed 
that the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy should amend the Atomic 
Energy Act to provide for civil defense ac tivities. 

That would prevent overlapping, but there would then be a statutory 
authority on some agency to do this in Government. 

We respect anybody’s advice on what agency should have the 
authority because the alternative - overlapping is that no one does 
it or at least a sufficient amount of it. Do you see the problem ? 

Mr. Snaw. Yes; Ido. 

Mr. Ronackx. You mentioned the restriction of data, does the AEC 
have an obligation now or does it declassify data for the benefit and 
the use of civil defense officials throughout the country ? 

Mr. Suaw. The responsibility by statute of course for the declassi- 
fication of what has been restricted data. Sometimes a declassification 
is brought about because of the need for that information for matters 
such as public knowledge of weapons effects. 

Mr. Hortrterp. You have cooperated, of course, with the FCDA as 
we know in the tests in Nevada to determine hazards of different kinds 
and pressures and shelter requisites and that sort of thing. 

Mr. Suaw. Yes, and as I pointed out, we strongly suspect that our 
operation would go on, that these things would : vctually be meshed 
amicably under any arrangement. 

Mr. Hourrrerp. Iam sure it would be. 

Mr. Suaw. We merely point out that the present Civil Defense 
Act does contain a specific point which says that nothing in it will 
be held to impair, modify—I don’t remember the exact language. 

Mr. Rosack. I can’t speak for the committee, but I can explain 
perhaps some of the mechanics of the drafting on this. 

The question would arise if you left that in, then the AEC would 
be entitled to argue that it couldn’t take an assignment by direction 
from the Civil Defense Agency, the Department of Civil Defense, so 
that it could continue to be aloof as it has been asserted that it is 
now, relatively speaking. 

We realize that a certain amount of cooperative effort is going on, 
but that is in the way of “we will help you if you will come and ask 
us for things. You are qualified to ask us and you have proper clear- 
ance and you know what you are talking about and what you want” 
which is quite a different thing than having an assignment, even if 
itis in the case of radiological monitoring. 
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There is no reason why the AEC couldn’t do it if it was done in 
conformance to a civil defense requiremnt. 

Mr. Houirtetp. The question arises as to whether the AEC should 
be set aside in a peculiar holy of holys without any obligations to 
the common welfare of the Nation in this field while all other areas 
of government, all other departments of government would be re- 
quired to help as they are required to help in here. 

I can conceive of a problem coming up in the civil defense tech- 
niques of radiological monitoring, which would possibly require ex- 
pert advice. Then it might even require the research and develop- 
ment of instruments which I know I have seen and which the AEC 
has been very good about developing in that area. 

I know that they have had different projects for the development of 
trouble-free radiological monitoring instruments. But I am assum- 
ing that something would come up which would be of peculiar assist- 
ance to the civil defense effort, recognizing also that the President 
is the man who resolves disputes between agencies and the question 
would be: Would the Civil Defense Agency or Department have the 
right to request as a matter of right cooperation or would they be on 
the basis of a supplicant ? 

Mr. Suaw. Well, I don’t have the benefit of any knowledge of why 
the present provision 410 was put in the 1950 act for that. 

Mr. Rorack. I would be glad to convey my understanding of the 
legislative history of that. 

“There was concern on the part of the atomic energy officials that 
somebody would be delving into their bailiwick. There was also a 
provision in the 1950 act, concern expressed by some Members of 
Congress, that if you had to concern yourself with civil defense in 
relation to industrial plants, let us say, then you might get involved 
in espionage matters, so there was a proviso that the FBI function 
ought not to be interfered with. 

I am sure in the civil defense field that was eliminated too not be- 

cause of any intent to interfere in that field, but because now it isa 
generally recognized civil defense function which does not concern 
itself with FBI activities. 

You could go down the line and if you said about every agency of 
government that nothing should be construed to interfere with’ the 
Department of Health, Education. and Welfare, the Department of 
Agriculture, where do you draw the line on that ? 

Mr. Horirretp. There might be a claim on the Department of Agri- 
culture for surplus food commodities. If the power wasn’t given, 
which is actually as a last resort in the President to direct the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, as he would undoubtedly direct the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to perform such functions as they could per- 
form, if that power was not retained in the act, they would be void 
of authority to go to the Department of Agriculture and say: “We 
would like to have a million dollars worth of your surplus food com- 
modities in one form or another to store in these shelters when they 
are built.” 

There has to be some authorization legislation for the utilization of 
other facilities. When it comes to the operating level of that utiliza- 
tion, why obviously if there is conflict it has to be settled by the 
President as is the case in all executive agencies. 

Mr. Suaw. We and everyone recognize this to be the fact. 
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Mr. Horirretp. Knowing the Atomic Energy Commission’s oper- 
ation I know they would cooperate to the best of their ability. They 
have always been cooperative. 

Mr. Rosacx. If the AEC would give some assurance that they 
would present amendments to cover any possible gaps in the civil- 
defense field in the Atomic Energy Act, I am sure the civil defense 
part of it would yield to it in that case. 

Mr. Suaw. We go largely to the point that having a provision like 
410 in the present act we will be certainly less ‘than human not 
to suggest that the continuation of the similar provision in the new 
legislation be added. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. We are trying to bring about an effective civil 
defense in the United States which does not exist at this time. 

I think the Atomic Energy Comission is just as much interested in 
seeing that come about as we are. 

Mr. Suaw. Weare. 

Mr. Horirievp. And there must of necessity be given additional au- 
thority to this agency. The 1950 act gives the Civil Defense Agency 
the right to delegate its functions all throughout the Government, 
but it doesn’t give it any power to see that the functions are ac- 
complished after they are delegated. So we find wide delegations of 
power without a followup of ‘funds to accomplish it, and in many 
instances without a clear direction as to how they want the partic- 
ular function developed. 

For instance, there was a delegation, I believe, of urban vul- 
nerability from the ODM to the FCDA and from the FCDA to the 
HHFA. 

Mr. Rosack. The urban vulnerability delegation raised a question 
as to who had that in the first place. ODM del egated it to FCDA 
to establish the fact that they had the procedural power I think. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I was talking about the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Then we found they transferred in round numbers sixteen to seven- 
teen thousand dollars from the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
to come up with a solution for urban vulnerability and this I believe 
allowed them to employ one man and a secretary to sit in an office 
to think about it. 

The staff tells me that he was also given some ODM functions to 
carry on on the side while he was thinking about the important sub- 
ject of urban vulnerability. 

Faced with this kind of a background you can see why we want 
to pin down some specific power and responsibility to get the job 
done. 

Well, thank you very much, Mr. Shaw, we appreciate having your 
time and your patience in waiting so late. 

Mr. Suaw. It isa pleasure, sir. 

Mr. Honirieip. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12:25 p.m. ‘the heari ing was adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1957 


Houser or REepresENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Mitrrary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Riehlman, 
Lipscomb, and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert J. McElroy, 
investigator; James F, Eckhart, counsel; and Carey Brewer, senior 
defense specialist. 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us Gov. Val Peterson, Administrator 
of the FCDA, and Deputy Administrator, Mr. Lewis E. Berry, and 
Mr. Archambault, the Executive Assistant Administrator, accom- 
panied by Mr. Philip C. Baldwin, Emil Reutzel, and Hubert R. 
Gallagher. 

Governor Peterson, we are pleased to have you before us this morn- 
ing. Isee you have a prepared statement, so if you would like to give 
it you may go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VAL PETERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY LEWIS E. 
BERRY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR; RAOUL ARCHAMBAULT, JR., 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; PHILIP C. BALDWIN, 
GENERAL COUNSEL; EMIL REUTZEL, SPECIAL ASSISTANT; AND 
HUBERT R. GALLAGHER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR, FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Prrerson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

It is a pleasure to again come before you and discuss the develop- 
ment of the civil defense capability of our Nation. 

Events of past months again remind us of the urgent need to 
intensify our efforts to achieve a greater degree of civil defense 
preparedness. 

During this past year, I have been particularly heartened by the 
progress which the Federal Government, working in partnership and 
close cooperation with the States and cities, has made in this vital part 
of our total national defense. 
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I also want to take this opportunity to praise the extensive efforts 
of this committee in your studies of the civil defense program. You 
have performed a valuable service in the compilation, in convenient 
form, of a vast amount of information in this area. 

I find myself in agreement with much that you recommend. I also 
want to thank you for the invitation to appear here today and give 
you my views on H. R. 2125, Mr. Holifield’s bill, and the identical 
bills introduced |v other committee members. 

H. R. 2125 is a comprehensive bill. It, quite properly, reflects the 
recommendations contained in the committee’s report of last year, 
My comments on the bill will therefore also reflect my reaction to at 
least some aspects of the report. 

The provisions of the bill would appear to deal with many of the 
major elements of a total nonmilitary defense program. Because of 
the comprehensive nature of the legislation, I will confine these pre- 
liminary remarks to comments on the highlights of the bill. 

First, I believe that a reading of the bill can result only in the con- 
clusion that it is based squarely upon the concept that civil defense, 
being an integral part of national defense, is a function for which 
the Federal Government is directly and primarily responsible. 

The only provision of the bill which would seem in any way to 
qualify that conclusion is that phrase in section 2 which states that— 
the Congress recognizes that the States and their political subdivisions have an 
important supporting role and should be assisted and encouraged to perform 
appropriate civil defense tasks consistent with the national plan for civil de- 
fense provided for in this Act. 

Over the years that I have been closely associated with civil defense 
I have been constantly reminded of one fact. Even though there is 
a recognized need for greater Federal support and increa ased finan- 
cial assistance of the State and local civil defense effort, it is neverthe- 
less equally clear that the ultimate success or failure of the civil 
defense mission will be determined at the local level. 

That conclusion is inescapable and, I submit, is of such paramount 
importance in any consideration of the total civil defense problem 
that it must constantly be kept in mind. 

I don’t mean to indicate that my conviction of the vital importance 
of State and local civil defense efforts leads me to the conclusion that 
the present provision of the Federal Civil Defense Act, which vests 
the primary responsibility for the civil defense of the United States 
in the States and their political subdivisions, is correct. As I have 
stated previously, before this committee, I do not feel that such a pro- 
Vision is realistic in this age of the H-bomb. 

As we all know, this question of the responsibility for civil defense 
nan been thoroughly explored by many commissions, committees, or- 

ganizations, boards, and individuals, and I recognize that the ms jority 
of the recommendations on this subject have suggested that the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the primary responsibility for the 
civil defense of the Nation. 

However, after comprehensive analysis of all aspects of the ques- 
tion, and because State and local efforts are so essential to the achieve- 
ment of a true civil defense operational capability for the Nation, I 
believe that the better course would be to modify the bill to dec lare 
the civil defense of the United States to be the joint responsibility 
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of the Federal Government and the States and their political subdi- 
visions. 

In this connection, with your permission, I would like to read into 
the record portions of a letter which I received last July from the 
President of the United States. 

I believe that his remarks best describe the basis for rejecting the 
concept of primary Federal responsibility and accepting the principle 
of joint responsibility. 

One final thought I would like to express. Should an emergency occur, our 


Nation’s survival may be dependent upon the Way each of us responds to his 


duty. In an area attacked, survival will initially rest mainly with the individual 
and the community. 

Therefore, to insure civil defense readiness, the Federal Government, despite 
its increased civil defense role, must remain in partnership with States, cities, 
and towns. 

Only in this way can we obtain more citizen participation, more vigorous ef- 
forts by States, local governments and metropolitan areas, and more readiness 
by the Congress to support necessary civil defense measures. 

Civil Defense can never become an effective instrument for human survival 
if it becomes entirely dependent upon Federal action. 

We must continue to avoid Federal preemption of all civil defense programs 
which are so dependent upon w idespread citizen participation. 

But it is evident that the exigencies of the present threat require Vesting in 
the Federal Government a larger responsibility in our national plan of civil 
defense. 


I am firmly convinced that under joint responsibility the Federal 
Government, while asserting positive leadership, can properly exercise 
its partnership role by encouraging, and where appropriate requiring 
the maximum civil defense effort on the part of the States and their 
political subdivisions. 

Further, such a concept recognizes and enunciates the vital import- 
ance of State and local preparedness. 

My comments on the question of responsibility have indicated that, 
although I do not favor the degree of increase in Federal responsi- 
bility chich the bill would appear to contemplate, I am, nevertheless, 
in agreement that the Federal Government should assume a greater 
part of the burden for the civil defense of the Nation. 

Based upon the foregoing agreement that the realities of modern war 
require an increase in Federal civil-defense activities, I would like 
to comment next upon that portion of the bill which contains the ma- 
jority of proposals for such increased activity. I refer to title II of 
the bill. 

In order to simplify consideration of the numerous provisions con- 
tained in title II, I believe that it would be desirable to discuss this 
part of the proposed legislation on the basis of the changes that it 
would make from the present provisions of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act. 

However, before I comment upon the specific proposals, let me state 
that both my staff and I have noted that the en of title II of 
the bill, which describe the duties and functions of the Secretary, are 
stated in a very broad manner. 

I am the first to recognize the problem incident to developing spe- 
cifie and detailed statements of duties and functions relative to a re- 
sponsibility as vast and as all-inclusive as civil defense, and I realize 
that to more explicitly delineate the authority conferred on the Secre- 
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tary by the bill might well result in restrictions subsequently being 
read into the language which were not originally intended. 

I believe that you would agree that title II, in its present form, would 
be properly described as a statement of objectives as well as a charter 
of authority; however, rather than feeling that this is objectionable, I 
believe it to be desirable. Our experience with the present law has 
demonstrated the necessity of having flexibility in the basic statutory 
authority. 

I would also like to make a general comment concerning the very 
interesting legislative scheme proposed in title II. The concept of 
the proposal would seem to condition preattack activities of the De- 
partment on the preparation of a national-defense plan, and then 
grant such authority as is required to execute the plan. 

The title, as I understand it, has two basic parts. The first part, sec- 
tion 201, states certain broad objectives to be followed in the prepara- 
tion of the national plan for civil defense, and the second part, sec- 
tion 202, specifies, in general terms, functions which the Secretary 
would be required to discharge in connection with the execution of 
the national plan. 

Fi ‘ankly, my first reaction to this manner of vesting authority in 
the Secretary was not favorable, but as 1 reflected upon the concept in 
the light of the stated objectives and required functions, I concluded 
that it might well prove to be a practical solution of the most complex 
problem of describing great numbers of detailed duties and functions, 

It did occur to me that it might be well to include language to state 
specifically that in the preparation and execution of the plan the Secre- 
tary would not be limited to the enumerated objectives or functions, 
I believe that in this day of rapidly changing weapons such a provision 
would be highly desirable, and perhaps essential. 

However, enough for general comments. Let me now speak briefly 
concerning some of the major changes provided for in title II. These 
comments will also apply, where appropriate, to the transfer of the 
described functions as directed in title IT. 

Probably the most important proposed change, at least as related 
to the problem of dollars, would be that authorized by sections 201 
(3) and 202 (3) which require that the Secretary prepare and carry 
out a plan which will effectively provide for shelter of the civilian 
population against the primary and secondary effects of nuclear 
explosions. 

In the section which authorizes the execution ef the shelter portion 
of the national plan, it is indicated that the Secretary shall construct 
group shelters in each target area and make appropriate arrangements 
for their maintenance, et cetera. 

The language is, of course, stated in most general terms and I there- 
fore must confine my comments to the concept of shelters as distin- 
guished from reaction to any specific shelter program. 

First, however, I would like to note that the legislative language ap- 
pears to antic ipate construction of public shelters only within target 
areas. Our research and study of the shelter problem has resulted in 
the conclusion that the availability of shelter from radioactive fallout 
is also vitally important and must be an essential part of any program 
for national shelter construction. 

I would therefore recommend that, in the event that this portion of 
the bill is approved, it be modified in such a manner so that the author- 
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ity to construct shelters would not be restricted to selected areas but 
would be applicable to any area of the Nation. 

As a matter of fact, I think we would need to build shelters for prob- 
ably 160 million Americ: ans. 

I believe it is appropriate that I make a few general comments 
relative to this shelter matter. As you know, my staff has, for a con- 
siderable period of time, been engaged in intensive efforts to deter- 
mine whether or not a national shelter program is a feasible and 
practical solution to at least a part of the basic civil-defense problem 
of saving lives under conditions of a nuclear attack. 

Although we have been actively planning for, designing, and evalu- 
ating shelter capabilities since the passage of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act, we accelerated our research and study program in this field at 
the time information was made available to us regarding the thermo- 
nuclear-weapon capabilities. 

The interest of this committee, and the suggestions and recom- 
mendations from other sources, have further intensified our efforts in 
exploring all possible aspects of a national shelter program. 

As our knowledge of the complex problems involved has increased, 
planning for their solution has changed, radically in some areas, very 
slightly in others. 

The shelter program will probably never reach a static condition. 
It may be necessary in some problem areas to develop interim solu- 
tions, to be refined as more conclusive information becomes available 
later. 

During the past few years our research has resulted in substantial 
progress. Answers to many of the problems of constructing a struc- 
ture that will withstand the extreme stress and burdens required, ap- 
pear to be in the final stages of formulation. 

Intricate devices, essential to the operation of such shelters, bave 
been developed, and many will be tested during the forthcoming atomic 
tests in Nevada. 

As a result of our research and the discussion and consideration 
of various shelter programs with other departments and agencies of 
the Government, certain specific proposals have been formulated and 
are presently under further consideration in the executive branch. 

It is my earnest hope that from such consideration will come some 
definite and specific recommendations relative to the feasibility of : 
comprehensive shelter program, 

However, I believe that it is proper that we recognize that, although 
the civil defenses of this Nation are an essential element of national 
defense, and a most important one; they are, nevertheless, only one 
part; and, therefore, any proposals for civil defense, and especially any 
proposals for the initiation of a public shelter construction program 
ona national scale, must be aie d against other meritorious propos- 
als for other types of defense, and the ultimate decision must be based 
upon a determination of which best serves the total defense needs of 
the Nation. 

In addition, I believe that it is appropriate to mention the fact th: at 
even a modest. beginning of 2 national shelter program would have a 
substantial effect on the Nation’s economy. The program story be 
in direct. competition with other high priority defense and nondefense 
programs. 
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Nevertheless, the question of the propriety of a shelter program is 
being studied, and it is being studied intensively, in appropriate 
channels of the executive branch of the Government. 

Just what the result will be, I cannot foresee at this time. However, 
the recommendations which will result from this study, will be made 
only after consideration of all of the facts and, on that basis, I feel 
certain that whatever those recommendations may be, they will be in 
the best interest of our total defense program and therefore in the best 
interest of the Nation. 

Now, let us consider some of the major aspects of the bill. There 
are certain basic principles which the various provisions of the bill 

reflect, and I want to briefly comment on some of these. 

Many of the provisions of title II are obviously based upon the 
principle of an increase in Federal responsibility for civil defense. 

As I have indicated, such a proposition is not inconsistent with my 
own thinking. In fact, I believe that the constant increase in the 
destructive capability of modern weapons makes such a concept 
inevitable. 

Generally, the proposals contained in the bill for increased Federal 
support and assistance to the States and cities are consistent with 
recommendations which I have made during the past few years. 

Specifically, I concur with the provision that would permit Federal 
financial contributions for State and local civil defense personnel] and 
administrative expenses. 

I also agree that the present 50 percent limitation on Federal as- 
sistance to the States and cities should be modified to permit more 
liberal contributions for certain types of projects. 

Further, I approve of the principle that the head of the Federal 
agency administering civil defense should be authorized to determine 
the percentage of Federal financial assistance, and that he should be 
authorized to vary that percentage to meet the needs of the different 
programs and the varying circumstances that might exist from time 
to time. 

Therefore, I do not hesitate to say that I believe the general prin- 
ciples underlying those sections of the bill which provide for finan- 
cial contributions to the States and cities for civil defense purposes 
are sound, and, although I might differ slightly on minor details of 
their implementation, I am generally in agreement with proposals of 
that type. 

Other sections of title II would appear to contemplate the transfer 
to the proposed department of certain civil defense related functions 
which are presently being exercised by the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and other Federal agencies. 

While I can agree with some of these proposals, I must admit that I 
have serious reservations as to others. 

For example, the bill proposes that the new department would 
prepare and execute a plan for the control of all civil communications. 

Presently, similar emergency authority is covered by the Federal 
Communications Act, more specifically, I believe, section 606 thereof. 

Certain of the very broad responsibilities and authorities given 
to the President in that section of the act have been assigned by the 
President to the Federal Communications Commission and the Office 
of Defense Mobilization with the requirement of appropriate coor 
dination with the other interested departments and agencies. 
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To date, civil defense planning and operations have not been handi- 
capped through the exercise of such authority by the FCC and ODM 
and my staff advises that we have aways experienced excellent coop- 
eration in connection with any requests that have been made relative 
to the use of communications in time of emergency. 

Therefore, my reaction to this proposal at this time is that I would 
seriously question the desirability of transferring the control of all 
civil communications to the proposed new department. 

Another portion of the bill proposes that all functions relating to 
the postattack repair, restoration, and resumption of essential indus- 
trial production would be the responsibility of the new department. 

As you are aware, the responsibility for repair and restoration of 
public facilities and utilities is considered a civil defense responsibil- 
ity, while the responsibility for maintaining the production base is 
currently vested in the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

The provisions of the bill would appear to contemplate the trans- 
fer of that ODM function to the new department. 

My first reaction to this proposal would be that such a transfer is 
not in the best interests of an effective civil defense program. I think 
you will agree that the primary objective of civil defense is to plan 
and execute measures which will provide the population of the Nation 
with reasonable assurance of survival. 

lt is true that there are certain aspects of industrial protection 
which are, quite appropriately, in many areas of the Nation closely 
integrated in the State and local civil defense plans; however, in my 
own mind there is a substantial distinction between the civil defense 
aspects of plant protection and the total responsibility to prepare 
and execute a plan which will insure the continuity of industrial pro- 
duction for all essential military and civilian requirements. 

Therefore, | believe that the problem of the continuity of essential 
production and the mobilization of national resources related to that 
production is a function which can more appropriately be discharged 
by some other agency of the Federal Government than the one respon- 
sible for civil defense. 

Somewhat related to the responsibility for production is the provi- 
sion in the bill which would appear to require that the new Depart- 
ment prepare and execute plans which would provide for the con- 
tinuity of the economic activities of the Nation. 

_ This seems to contemplate responsibility for all economic stabiliza- 
tion programs. 

Here again, although such things as price and rent stabilization. as 
well as certain aspects of rationing, undoubtedly have a relationship 
to civil defense, I feel strongly that most economic stabilization meas- 
sures might well be more properly administered by some other Federal] 
agency. 

The proposal contained in section 201 (12) seems to anticipate that 
the preparation and execution of plans for the utilization of the total 
manpower of the Nation, with the exception of the military, would 
also be the responsibility of the new Department. 

Although the exact intent of that section is not completely clear in 
my mind, I can say that I do not believe it would be desirable to place 
the basic responsibility for all determinations relative to total civilian 
manpower utilization in the civil defense agency. 
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On the other hand, I do believe that such things as planning related 
to the continuity of State and local government functions is an appro- 
priate responsibility for the civil-defense agency, as would be the re- 
sponsibility to institute measures to reduce the vulner: ability of the 
Nation’s target areas. 

Further, the broader stockpiling activity which apparently is con- 
templated by the act appears, at least in some aspects, to have con- 
siderable merit. 

In addition, because furnishing advice to industry relative to dis- 
persion is a basic aspect of plant protection which is intimately related 
to local civil-defense planning, it would appear appropriate that such 
a function be discharged by the civil-defense agency. 

I would certainly agree that the administration of the Federal Dis- 
aster Act, which provides Federal relief and assistance in connection 
with major natural disasters, involves activities so closely related to 
civil-defense operations that the responsibility for such functions prop- 
erly should be transferred to any new agency established to administer 
the Federal civil-defense program. 

I want to emphasize that the foregoing comments relative to some 
of the provisions of title II are my initial reactions to what T am 
sure you will agree is a most comprehensive piece of legis: ation and 
certainly one which will require substantial study and analysis by all 
interested parties. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I would like to indicate that I 
have directed members of my staff to assist your people relative to 
specific questions. I have done this in the belief that through such 
cooperation the committee will have available to it the best considered 
opinions of the people who have had substantial experience in the day- 
to-day problems of civil defense. 

I would also like to comment most briefly upon some of the emer- 
gency provisions set forth in title V of the bill. The emergency au- 
thority is, in many respects, similar to authority contained in our 
present law; however, the bill contains some important additions. 

One such addition is that the new Department is authorized to 
direct and supervise all civil-defense operations of the States and 
political subdivisions in time of emergency. 

My own opinion is that such direction and supervision should be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 

I would like to make that same comment relative to that section of 
the bill which authorizes the head of civil defense to assume control 
and operation of State or local governments when requested to do so 
by duly elected or appointed chief executives. 

One of the principles which makes this Nation a reservoir of 
strength is the basic concept that State and local governments, even 
during periods of extreme emergency, shall continue to function and 
discharge those responsibilities appropriately theirs. 

I believe that exercise of such author ity should be limited to situa- 
tions where the destruction and dislocation of the local government 
has been so severe as to render it incapable of performing its usual 
functions. 

I recognize that nuclear war, with all its catastrophic effects, could 
conceivably result in the situation where local governments simply 
ceased to exist, and under such circumstances there would be a require- 
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ment that the Federal Government exercise the functions of local 
government until the local government had been reestablished. 

However, | want to emphasize that such situations can be avoided 
in most if not all instances, if apropriate civil-defense plans are made 
and implemented at the State and local level. 

It is my firm belief that our efforts should be concentrated upon 
developing and executing civil-defense plans which will do everything 
possible to make unnecessary the assumption by the Federal Govern- 
ment of such State and local governmental functions. 

I am sure the committee agrees with me in that belief 

I am convinced that this task can be accomplished, and its accom- 
plishment will make unnecessary a concept of Federal discharge of 
State and local responsibilities. 

I note that the scheme of the general provisions portion of the bill, 
that is title IV, is somewhat similar to that portion of the present 
Iederal Civil Defense Act. 

There have been some notable changes, as well as rearrangement and 
updating of some of the provisions; however, I think that in the 
interest of brevity 1 will refrain from commenting on these changes, 
and perhaps members of our respective staffs can go over the det: ails of 
title [LV without taking the time of the committee at this stage of your 
hearings. 

I understand that members of my staff have a number of questions 
about technical aspects of some of the sections which the y wol ild like 
to discuss with your people. 

I believe | that they have also mentioned a few items which they 
believe might be included in title 1V which presently are not covered 
by the bill. 

‘An example would be the inclusion of specific language to authorize 
the head of the Denarininat to psnalts and issue regulations to carry out 
the purposes of the act. 

Also, the bill does not appear to provide authority for the States 
to enter into interstate civil-defense compacts, which I suggest you 


may want to five consideration to including. Sol ie O hie r items ive 
to do with personnel and other matters. 

If, after such stafl work, you feel that it would be desirable, I would 
be happy to furnish you my written comments on title IV and other 
portions of the bill. 


+] , } ) 
h that connectiol 


( we are prepared, of course, to discuss the pre 
posed bill line by line, or section by section. And our material is in 
written form. And it may well be that you may feel that the two stafis 
could LO into a disecu sion of some of these point , S80 that you may not 
take the full time of the committee for if 

Whatever your pleasure is in the matter, if is perfectly agreeable to 
me—anv way you want to do it. 


Mr. Horirm.p. We do not plan any public hearings in the next 2 
wee ks a 1d it WwW rule L oly your staff a nd our stall a chance LO gO Over this 
in detail and work it out line by line 


And at the conclusion of that time, during the first 2 weeks in March, 
we hope to have some additional hearings and wind up our hearings on 
the legislation itself. This can be done. 

Mr. Pererson. I want to assure you that you will have the full co- 
operation of my staff in whatever respect they can be helpful to your 
staff, 
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Mr. Horirrmetp. Thank you. 

Mr. Pererson. Finally, I would like to consider another major 
change proposed by the bill. I refer to title I which provides for the 
establishment of a new executive department of the Government to be 
known as the Department of Civil Defense. 

This is another area of civil defense which has been considered by 
the many studies which have been made relative to civil defense in 
recent years. 

Many of the reports which resulted from such studies have ineluded 
strong recommendations that the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration be given Cabinet and departmental status. 

As most of you know, a substential step in this direction was 
taken by the President last summer when he invited me to regul: arly 
attend the meetings of the Cabinet and participate frequently in ses- 
sions of the National Sec ‘urity Council. 

Of course, I have attended those meetings since I have been Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator. 

By this action, the President has already made available to civil de- 
fense many of the benefits of formal Cabinet status and has permitted 
the timely consideration, at the highest level of our Government of 
civil ‘defense problems. 

In addition, a proposal, which includes a recommendation that a new 
executive department be established to administer the Federal civil- 
defense program, has been under intensive study within the executive 
branch for some time. 

The President has directed his Committee concerned with Gov 
ment organization to lve Cc eget eehserc to the quest ion of tl proper 
place for civil defense in the structure of the Federal Government 

It is my belief that from ine stadien , which permit the considera- 
tion of the aunestion as it relates to the total administration of gov- 
ernment, will result a recommendation which will be in the best in- 
terest of the Nation and therefore in the best interest of civil defense. 

As I have indicated on prior occasions, I do not believe that by 
simply establishing civil defense as a new department, you are going 
to automatically solve the many problems which are involved in the 
development of an effective civil defense er for the Nation 

However, as I have also previously indicated, I do believe that the 
increased prestige which would be given civil defense by formal de 
partmental status would be of assistance to our continuing efforts 
to obt: ain public recoenition of the vital Importan ye of civil-defense 
preparedness. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the creation of a Department of 
Ci 1V il Defen: se, would, through suc h incre as sed public acceptance of the 
need for en i} de ‘Tense, resn lf in Aan inte) ) ifieatic yn of evil d fen e ac- 
tivities at the State and local levels. 2 

T feel such action would be considered by the Nation as a recognition 
by the Congress that civil defense was an essential element of our total 
natio1 inl defense. 

This would certainly have an advantageons effect on civil defense, 
not only at State and local levels, but on the Federal levels as well. 

However, such action by itself, without the subsequent wholehearted 
support of the civil- defense program by the Congress, would be an 
empty act w hich, conceivably, could do more harm than good to the 
ultimate civil defense of the Nation. 
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This leads us then to the real question raised by the proposal to 
establish the new department and perhaps by the whole bill. 

The question, of course, is whether or not the Sonya of an 
adequate civil defense capability is essential to the National security. 

My answer is implicit from the nature of the question and I am 
not going to burden this record with a description of my views. I 
believe my strong feelings on this subject are a matter of record before 
this committee. 

However, a very distinguished American, who has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the problems of civil defense, has presented his views 
on this subject and, with your permission, I would like to read into 
the record a brief portion of a memorandum by David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board, Radio Corporation of America, dated August 
1955: 

In the past, civil defense could be treated as a secondary enterprise, desirable 
but not absolutely indispensable. If effective, it might contribute to the overall 
vitality of a belligerent nation, but it was not decisive for the attainment of 
victory. It was entirely possible to win a war—though at greatly increased 
cost of life and substance—despite failure in this area. 

With the advent of nuclear warfare, however, civil defense has become as 
important as military defense. The two are so intermeshed, in fact, that it is 
no longer easy to define where one ends and the other begins. 

Breakdown in the rear—in terms of transportation, communications, produc- 
tion, manpower, food, and medical supplies, business and credit, civil govern- 
ment—would quickly paralyze the combat force. And a breakdown of such 
proportions could be imposed upon a nation in a few massive blows, unless it 
is the roughly prepared to absorb immense damage and carry on notwith- 


Cc ivil. defense has thus ceased to be an accessory function. It has become 
indispensable, on par with all other types of defense. 

In allocating resources, funds, and brains for total integrated defense we, 
therefore, can no longer afford to look upon civil defense as an extra. As long 
as the Nation considers it necessary to develop and maintain military strength 
we have no excuse for neglecting defense on the nonmilitary level. 

Victories scored in the mans at sea, and on the ground could be lost through 
the collapse of morale : ime anized civil life at home. 

Today the penalty for fa in civil defense, no less than on the military side 
is defeat. 

General Sart olf has ex pres ec that J belie ve to be an ineontre vert 
ible truth. 

I think he stated it very eloquently. 

We 


» all know that in any major war of the future, involving attack 


upo! the United States. the civilian population in our cities must 
bear the substantial shock of an enemy's attac ‘king power. 

Militarily we seek to provide a lequate national defense by active 
forces and the deterrent of massive retaliatory power. 

To date, HOWeVEF, ° we have failed to develop in a relative manner, 
our nonmilitary or civil-defense capability which is basically the ca 
pacity of the Nation to undergo attack, accomplish recovery and pro- 
ceed to ret stablish a semblance of our prior society. 

Under condi itions of modern war the relationship of military defense 
to military offense is such that once an enemy launches an attack 
against the United States there is simply no adequate military defense. 
This fact implies no failure on the part of the military. 

The Military Establishment is doing everything humanly possible 
to protect the Nation. Basically, it provides the greatest possible 
protection by maintaining massive retaliatory power to deter an enemy 
from launching an attack. 
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However, the very fact that the military provides protection by 
maintaining retaliatory power simply reflects the current status of 
military offense as related to military defense. 

Therefore, it is my firm conviction that in the event of an attack 
upon this Nation, the only hope of saving the lives of people is through 
nonmilitary or civil-defense measures. 

In this connection it should also be pointed out that civil-defense 
can also act as a substantial deterrent to an aggressor. If a potential 
enemy sees the United States with a well-prepared population, ca- 
pable of absorbing the shock of an attack and making reasonable re- 
covery, that enemy will be much more hesitant about “launc hing such 
an attack. 

If it is true that the Congress would be derelict of its duty if it failed 
to provide adequate military defense, it would seem that it would 
be equally neglectful to disregard nonmilitary measures designed to 
protect the civilian population. 

In this connection, let me state that it is my earnest conviction that 
the outcome of the next war, should it occur, will be determined not on 
the basis of what the opposing nations do during the first day, the first 
week, or the first month of the conflict, but rather I am convinced 
that its outcome will turn on what those nations have done in the 
months and years prior to the day that the initial attack occurred. 

In this age of total weapons and fantastic systems for delivering 
them, the outcome of war will be determined by the actions taken in 
perhaps as much as the decade preceding its beginning. 

It is for this reason that I feel so strongly about the civil-defense 
preparations of our country, and this is why I have on so many oc- 
vasions strongly urged various measures which would strengthen the 
Nation’s ability to survive attack. 

If the people of this country, and the Congress, believe that it is es- 
sential that we increase our civil-defense capabilities, and if the 
country will dedicate but a relatively small portion of its resources to 
the accomplishment of this task, then I say that the efforts which 
will go into the civil defense of the Nation will be such that the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Civil Defense may become appropriate. 

There are undoubtedly many other aspects of the proposed bill 
which you will want to discuss with me and members of my staff; 
however, I believe that my remarks have touched upon some of the 
highlights of the proposed legislation. 

I hope that my comments will be helpful to you in your further 
consideration of the legislation. 

Mr. Houtrtrerp. Thank you, Governor Peterson, for your testimony. 

This committee, in trying to discharge its duty, in laying the facts 
before the American people on the subject of the hazard of nuclear 
warfare, has gone to a great many months of work and study, com- 
piling over 3,000 pages of testimony from the best witnesses that we 
could possibly get on this subject. 

And, subsequent to that, we have issued a report, and drawn up a 
bill which has been introduced in the House by every member of the 
subcommittee. 

We think that that bill, in general, as you state in your statement, 
carries out the recommendations which were unanimously made in 
our report. 
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We are glad to see that in many areas you are in accord with this 
bill. It will be necessary for us to explore some of the areas which 
you have brought to our attention, both to give you a better under- 
standing of our intent, possibly, and, also, to cl: ify your evaluation 
of those sections of the bill. 

So at this time, the members of the subcommittee will have an op- 
portu nity to ask que stions or offer comments to Governor Peterson. 
Mr. Fascell, do you have anything that you wish to go into? 

Mr. Fasceuu. Governor Peterson, on page 2 of your statement, sec- 
ond paragraph, I just wondered shed the qualifying language when 
you say: 

The provisions of the bill would appeat 


Is this just supercaution on your part or what? You say it “would 
appear to deal with many of the major elements.” In fact, it does, 
does it not ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. I think that is right. Yes: just a manner of ex- 
pression, sir. As a matter of fact, it is a most comprehensive bill 

Mr. Fasceiu. I gathered that from your statement. 

Mr. Preverson. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetn. I just wanted to be sure about that. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I was not trying to hedge there, I assure you. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Then on page 9 of your statement, in the second para- 
graph in the discussion of the shelter program with respect to target 
areas, would you not agree that perhaps your statement would rely 
principally on the de finition of the target area? And our concept 
of what is a target area has changed considerably. Perhaps that in 
itself would clarify the point you have raised which I think is a very 
valid point. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, if that is the case, why, it certainly would be 
most acceptable to me. Actually, I believe that the entire United 
States is now a target area. 

Mr. Fascetx. IT agree with you thoroughly. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. I think we can all agree with that. The testimony 
now before our committee, since this bill was drawn, referring to Dr. 
Paul Tompkin’s testimony before this committee, is that if a hundred 
nuclear bombs in the megaton range were exploded there would 
radioactive contamination of practically all of the continental United 
States. 

And so the original concept of a target area as beme a small area 
comparatively small area—demonstrates there is need for some change 
of language in that to broaden it out. 

(nd we realize that there will be centers of target areas, what we 
formerly thought were target areas, which would be the pinpoint 
objective of enemy bombing. 

Mr. Fasceny. I was very pleased to see your evaluation of the shelter 
programs, starting on page 10, particularly the concept that the 
shelter program will probably never reach a static condition. 

Tam not personally prepared to evaluate that, but I can understand 
the concept. And certain it would change as the state of the art, so 
to speak, changes, too. 

I was wondering about on page 11 in discussing various shelter pro- 
grams, in which you say “certain specific proposals have been formu- 
lated’’-—I assume, of course, that you are talking about a specific shelter 


- 
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or types. In other words, you are talking about details, are you not, 
on page 11? 

Mr. Prererson. Well, what I am saying on page 11, Mr. Fascell, is 
that the Federal Civil Defense Administration has submitted within 
the proper channels of the executive branch a very far-reaching pro- 
gram for the development of shelters on a national basis, involving 
tremendous sums of money. 

Mr. Fasceu. I see. And what is the status of that? I mean, 
where it is in the line of command ¢ 

Mr. Pererson. Well, my proposals go to the President of the United 
States and they are now under consideration by him and through such 
people as he sees fit to designate to do that work for him. 

In other words, they are being coordinated and studied in the 
ernment at the highest level. 

Mr. Fasceti. Then I am a little bit at a loss to understand the 
statement on page 12, in which you say, “Nevertheless, the question of 
the propriety of a shelter is being studied.’ 

I would assume from your prior discussion that you have already 
reached a decision that shelter is necessary ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, so far as I am concerned or my 
agency. However, within the egacukine branch there is higher au- 
thority ; and properly so. And that authority is now considering the 
propriety from the standpoint of total national security. I have ar- 
rived at the decision so far as I myself and my agency is concerned. 

Mr. Fascetx. There is no modification so far as your own thinking 
is concerned ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, without going into detail. As I have tried to in- 
dicate, there are many considerations other than the purely civil- 
defense consideration. 

Mr. Fascety. One would be economic. 

Mr. Pererson. That is one—will there be a war /—there are many 
others—is there some better way to increase our chances of survival 
for this amount of money than to invest it in this program; and there 
are other considerations. 

And a program of this nature should be carefully studied, of course. 

Mr. Fascetzt. On page 21, you talk about the possibility of providing 
in the legislation the right for the States to enter into interstate civil- 
defense compacts. 

In view of the fact that we are generally agreed on the change in the 
concept of the target area, do you feel actually that we ought to put 
too much emphasis on the idea of State compacts? 

Mr. Pererson. I don’t think that we should put too much emphasis 
on it. I think there is a validity in having that 

Mr. Fascetu. In making it available? 

Mr. Pererson. In making it available. 

Mr. Fascetu. I just wanted to get your idea. 

Mr. Pererson. As a matter of fact, my mind runs to the contrary. 
We need to develop some kind of a governmental device. And this is 
not easy. 

And I asked the Governors’ conference, I guess as much as 2 years 
ago, to help us develop some type of gover nmental device that would 
be suitable for civil-defense purposes; problems arise since some metro- 
politan areas involve as many as three States. 
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I do not want to burden the committee. Some of the members have 
heard me talk about this before—where 1 explosion involves parts of 
8 States such as in Philadelphia. That is true of New York, too. It 
would involve New York and New Jersey and Connecticut. 

We need some kind of a new device in my judgment. We haven't 
come up with it yet. 

Mr. Fascext. Is a regional authority as necessary when we change 
the concept of the target areas to include the entire United States ? 

We might as well say all 48 States ought to be in the compact for 
proper protection. 

Mr. Pererson. If we went far enough in that direction, then, of 
course, my suggestion would not have validity; that is right. 

Mr. Fascetn. I was not arguing the point as to whether it had 
validity. I was trying to put it in “the scale of emphasis somewhere. 
And I think I ake rstand your feeling on it. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. On page 22 you talk about the proper relationship 
is under study. Proper relationship of the Federal civil defense, 
that is—the place it should have in Government structure / 

Mr. Perrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Fascenn. What is the status of that? 

Mr. Perrrson. Mr. Merriam of the Bureau of the Budget, I believe, 
testified that it was either the conclusion or interim conclusion of the 
administration that it did not presently favor the creation of a De- 
partment of Civil Defense. 

Mr. Fascenn. That study has been completed and a report made on 
it. 

Mr. Pererson. That I do not know. I do not know whether that is 
an interim conclusion or a final conclusion. I assume that this is a 
matter that will probably be reflected upon for a long time. 

But it would appear that is the conclusion at the moment. 

Mr. Fascet.. Then as I understand your position from the strong 
statement that you have made that generally you are in accord with 
the purposes of this bill, however ? 

Mr. Prererson. Yes, but of course, 1 have never urged personally 
the creation of a Department of Civil Defense on the basis that so 
long as I was Administrator I did not care to be in the position of 
advocating promoting myself. 

So, as the chairman knows, I have never supported that. On the 
other hand— 

Mr. Fasceuy. I think 

Mr. Pererson. My attitude is this, Mr. Fascell, if I might add a 
word on it, so I won’t be misunderstood——— 

Mr. Fascetn. Yes. 

Mr. Pererson. I am perfectly willing and content to rest upon the 
executive branch position with respect to this problem. 

Mr. Fasceti. I hope they are guided in their decision by your very 
strong statement on the subject on page 23 because my personal feel- 
ing is that your evaluation as expre ssed on page 25— 





to date, however, we have failed to develop in a relative manner, our non- 
military or civil-defense capability which is basically the capacity of the Nation 
to undergo attack, accomplish recovery, and proceed to reestablish a semblance 
of our prior society— 
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is the crux of the whole study and certainly is a predicate for the 
legislation. 

I do not see how anybody who is objective, although there might be 
economic and other differences in the details—I do not see how the 
conclusion can be escaped that the general purposes of the legislation 
under considerat tion ought to be enacted into law. 

I hope your superiors will go along with your thinking. 

That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houtrieip. Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Rrenman. I am sorry I haven’t had an opportunity to be at 
the other hearings and he: ar the testimony of the other people who 
have been before the committee. 

{ was deepiy interested in the Governor's statement here. And it is 
1e first time | h ive had an opport mity to go through it since h . read 
it to us this morning. 

As I have gone through and followed your testimony, I cannot find 
any particular portion of the bill that you are vitally opposed to. 

You say there are certain clarifications required. It 1s a very com- 
prehensive bill. There are certain provisions that you would want 
to take under study to some greater degree and maybe some of your 
staff would talk with our stat! members and members of the commit- 
tee. 

However, in the over: all legisl: ation, I cannot detect from your state- 
ment that you are objecting to any particular part of it. .\m I correct 
in that observation ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, first, I do not go quite as far as the commit- 
tee with respect to making it a primary responsibility of the Federal 
(sovernment. 

Mr. Rreutman. I realize that. I think maybe that that has been 
overemphasized in your statement as to our personal feelings. 

I think we recognize and have during the hearings that the prime 
responsibility, we have agreed, belongs to the Federal Government, 
but there must be a cooperation and a strong cooperation from the 
State and local levels in respect to the activity in carrying out the 
program. 

Mr. Pererson. I believe from my other appearances here that, as 
you say, the group that has met previously was rather close is that 
regard. 

I had some doubts about giving civil defense certain of the economic 
stabilization functions that presently rest in other places in the Gov- 
ernment, as I point dl out. 

But bear in mi nd that the determination of whether this country 
ll enter into a shelter program, so far as the executive are is 


wl 
concerned, is yet to be made and I obviously will be bound by the « 
cision made there. 

I think it is true, as I said in the beginning, that I find myself in 
agreement with most that you have recommended, much of this bill. 

Mr. RrenumMan. You are not opposed ? 

Mr. Pererson. In fact, you might say largely- 

Mr. Rreni_mMan. You are not before the committee today opposing 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, sir. 

Mr. Rieutman. In the field of Federal leadership in this program, 
and then where we come into the field of participation by the State 
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and local levels, what do you feel that is in our bill that is objection- 
able in that respect ? 

Mr. Prererson. I am sorry—lI didn’t hear that. 

Mr. RrenimMan. The cooperation between the Federal and the State 
Government, in carrying out this civil defense program as outlined 
in our bill, where do you differ with the bill as it is now w ritten, what 
portion of that activity are you opposing, Governor ? 

Mr. Pererson. As I recall, I was speaking about the problem of 
taking over State and city governmental functions in the event of an 
emergency. 

As I recall, I was speaking about that. And I would certainly want 
to use such an erie’ ity very sparingly in the interests of maintaining 
the integrity of our State and local governments and I think I inter- 
polated as I was talking that I wo ould assume that the committee 
would agree with me. 

Mr. Rreuitman. I think that istrue. We were very much interested 
in martial law and that hinges on that portion of the bill, as I recall 
it. And our interest in seeing that the Civil Defense Director had 
that authority. And of course return to civil control as rapidly as 
possible, after an emergency. 

As far as the financial assistance is concerned, I think somewhere in 
your statement here you refer to the 50 percent participation. 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. 

Mr. Rienuman. Do you think that the Federal Government should 
participate to a greater degree than that? 

Mr. Prrerson. Yes. As a matter of fact, the administration, as 
you know, has submitted a series of seven amendments to the act, 
among them is one which is this very proposal. 

Mr. Rreutman. I haven’t seen those seven proposals. 

Has the committee received them ? 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Yes; we have them. 

Mr. Rieniman. Let me ask you this, Governor: Have you given 
study to those seven recommendations which the administration has 
sent up and as I understand it, Mr. Chairman, they are before the 
Armed Services Committee for consideration at this time. 

Mr. Hottrreip. Yes. 

Mr. Rieuiman. What is your attitude toward those ? 

Mr. Pererson. Of course, 1 made those recommendations, 

Mr. Rreutman. You made the recommendations ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I made those recommendations through the proper 
channels in the executive department. 

After consideration they were approved by the President and ac 
cordingly submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. Rreunman. Is it your feeling if those recommendations were 
adopted and enacted into law that it would provide sufficient strength 
for civil defense activities in this Nation ? 

Mr. Pererson. They would go a long way toward improving the 
Civil Defense, to make Civil Defense a much stronger organization 
than it is today. 

Mr. Rreniman. All right. What about this legislation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. I think this legislation would have the same effect; 
I would like to see the modifications that the administration suggested 
in relationship to this legislation. 
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Mr. Rmuitman. Would this legislation go further than the seven 
additional recommendations? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes; very much further, in some areas. This legisla- 
tion contemplates a shelter program. The administration is consider- 
ing a shelter program. There is that very great diiference. 

What the determination of the administration will be on that, I do 
not know at this hour. 

Mr. Rrrutman. Do you have any idea when a recommendation 
will be made by the administration in respect to shelters? 

Mr. Pererson. No; I do not know any specifile date. All I can say is 
that it is currently being considered and actively being considered, and 
that I would expect and hope that a decision would come within a 
reasonable period of time. 

Mr. Rirutman. You do feel that it is a very essential part of our 
civil defense program ? 

Mr. Pererson. I certainly would not have so recommended to the 
President and taken his time to make the recommendation if I did not 
so believe. But as I say, Mr. Riehlman, he must consider it from his 
vantage point which is different from my vantage point. 

Mr. Rreutman. You read into the statement this morning a por- 
tion of the letter that the President had written sometime ago, I 
think it was in July, in respect to strengthening your position, too, as 
Director of ¢ aval Defense, in that you were invited into Cabinet 
meetings and, also, in the National Security Council meetings. 

It ison page 4and page 5, Governor. 

Mr. Pererson. I think page 21 is the one. IT could not find it at 
page 4. 

Mr. Mrnsnaty. At the bottom of page 21. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Rrentman. What I was referring to in respect to that, Gov- 
ernor, is this, in our bill we provide that the Director be raised to 
Cabinet status. 

Do you feel that anyone directing this great activity would be in 
possession of the essential information by being invited into these 
meetings as much as he would, with this position of Cabinet status, 
where he would attend all of the Cabinet meetings and gathering all 
of the essential information ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, in my case I can only speak from my own 
experience. Ever since I have been Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
trator, referring to the Security Council, I have attended all of their 
meetings in which there has been any discussion of civil defense or 
continental defense and I have been urged to indicate my interest 
when there was anything of any nature being discussed in which I 
was interested, and then I would be invited to attend. 

Mr. Rreutman. But you are only invited to it? 

Mr. Pererson. Then in the Cabinet, I attend all Cabinet meetings, 
and participate in all activities of the Cabinet. 

I mean, there is no restriction. I am invited to attend all of them. 

In the Security Council I only attend, broadly, when matters come 
up that are related to my field of activity. But I have been instructed 
to interpret that liberally, and I do. 

Mr. Rrentman. Don’t you feel if your position were of Cabinet 
status that you would have a stronger position than you have at the 
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present time just being invited in and permitted to sit in on these 
meetings as Director of Civil Defense ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Why, I do not really know that I can answer the 
question, Mr. Riehlman. It happens in my case that I have been as- 
sociated with the President and the administration since before the 
time that it became an administration, and before the President be- 
vame the President. 

I was on the White House staff for a period of time before the 
President ordered me into this assignment and my relationship there 
has been extremely good and close, and I have been conscious of no 
limitation. 

Of course, there is no question about it, being invited in and being 
there as a matter of law or long-practice custom are two different 
things. 

Mr. Rienu_man. That is the point. 

Mr. Prrerson. It might be—in the case of some individual it might 
be different than it has been in my particular case. I must say I have 
been made to feel very welcome. 

Mr. Rreutman. Mr. Chairman, that is all of the questions I have at 
this time. 

Mr. Houtrie.p. Mr. Lispcomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Governor Peterson, on page 2 of your statement you 
refer to the bill H. R. 2125. It reflects many of the recommendations 
contained in the committee’s report, you will note. 

Have you ever had occasion to submit to this committee your com- 
ments on the report issued on civil defense by this committee? 

Mr. Pererson. Let me interrogate my staff here. 

Mr. Ropack. May I respond to that, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Houirtrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Rogpacx. The report was submitted, I believe, in August of last 
year. And we have a communication from the FCDA, after several 
requests for a response to our request for comments, dated January 7, 
and it consists of a page and a paragraph in addition. 

If you would like to look at it, Mr. Lipscomb. 

It says in brief, if I may interpolate, that the Administrator is in 
general agreement with the report but there are various matters of 
fact and interpretation in which he disagrees and on which he would 
be glad to elaborate at the committee hearings. 

Mr. Pererson. Are you referring to the letter, referring to the rec- 
ommendations, or are you referring to the summarization of the 
volumes of testimony ¢ 

Mr. Rorack. This is in response to the committee request for com- 
ments on the report and recommendations, the only communication 
that we have received. 

Mr. Pererson. May I see the letter, please. 

I thought I made a distinction here, Mr. Chairman, between my 


reaction to the recommendations—there were 13 recommendations, 
were there not? 


Mr. Ropack. Yes. 
Mr. Pererson. I make a distinction between that and my reactions 
to the 81-page summary. I think I made that clear in the letter. 
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I will be very glad to discuss my reactions to the 13 recommendations. 
I think I have done it generally in my statement here this morning, 
but I will be glad to take them up one by one. 

I think I have discussed this matter with the chairman on one or 
two occasions personally. 

And I say in this letter, if I may be permitted to read two para- 
graphs into the record—why not read the entire letter into the record? 

Mr. Horirretp. Very w ell. 

Mr. Peterson (re sading) : : 

DEAR Mr. CONGRESSMAN: You have asked me for my reactions to the Report 
of the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations on “Civil Defense for National Survival.” 

I think the subcommittee is to be complimented on conducting hearings which 
have resulted in a vast accumulation of valuable material in a convenient form. 
With your cooperation, we have given wide circulation to the published hearings 
among State and local civil-defense officials. 

While I cannot accept all of the recommendations of the report in exactly 
the manner in which they are written, nontheless, I am in general agreement 
with them. In fact, the recommendations follow the same lines as those re- 
sulting from a number of studies which have been conducted in the civil-defense 
field by various groups as well as my own staff. 


I think that isa pretty clear statement of agreement. 


I do take exception to certain statements in the 81-page summary prepared 
by the committee staff. In condensing 7 volumes of material into 81 pages of 
summary, mistakes in interpretation and inaccuracies did occur. Since it is 
my understanding that you plan to hold hearings in February on proposed legis- 
lation growing out of the hearings, I will be glad at that time to comment further 
on the subcommittee’s report. 

Meanwhile, my recommendations have been submitted for approval through 
the appropriate channels as required by the Executive Office of the President. 

That was my statement and that is my statement with respect to the 
recommendations. 

Mr. Liescoms. During your testimony and in your prepared state- 
ment, you do not ever tefer to the recommendations and proposals 
that you have sent to the Congress for the introduction of new legis- 
lation to amend the Civil Defense Act. 

The things that you mentioned in your statement in regard to the 
joint effort, partnership effort between local communities and the 
Federal Government and participation in a financial way, are in- 
cluded in the amendments which you proposed to the act which you 

sent to Congress—they are included also in H. R. 2125, except that 
per haps your pr anid as they came to the House and to the Senate 
are more inclusive. 

Was there some reason that you did not mention in your statement 
that these had been sent to the House, and mention that these would 
strengthen H. R. 2125 also? 

Mr. Pererson. No; there was no conscious reason that I know of. 
The program of the Administration has been under contemplation for 
a long time, under discussion. 

Mr. Lipescoms. In the statement that you sent to Vice President 
Nixon—in your letter of transmittal—you say that “The foregoing 
legislative proposal of the Federal Civil Defense Administration con- 
stitutes a part of the President’s ee for the civil defense of the 
Nation.” Why do you say “a part Is there more to come? 

Mr. Pererson. There may be more to come. I have recommended 
more. Whether more will be, in fact, submitted by the Administra- 
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tion, I don’t know. My recommendations with respect to the shelter 
program are in several parts. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Well, isn’t it time that we stopped enacting piece- 
meal legislation for civil defense and tried to put it all down in one 
place so that the public can begin doing the type of job that you desire 
and the committee and Congress should desire? And isn’t FH. R. 2125, 
or the Holifield bill, a bill that will put all in 1 spot, 1 place, where 
people can look for adequate guidance in their civil-defense program ? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, with respect to the last question, I think it 
certainly is, it certainly packages the whole thing. With respect to 
the first question, I submit programs within the executive branch, and 
from that time on, they are subject to consideration by others than 
me. I can’t speak for the executive branch in that respect. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Have you any idea why the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended against enactment of H. R. 2125? Have you any know!l- 
edge of that ? 

Mr. Perrerson. No. I did not hear the Bureau of the Budget 
testimony. understand that the Bureau was opposed to Cabinet 
status for civil defense at the present time. I assume those reasons 
were stated by Mr. Merriam. As far as I know, that was the main 
objection. I glanced over Mr. Merriam’s statement, but I am not 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Actually, that one point is just a minor point, in 
my opinion, in the enactment of adequate legislation in the FCDA 
field. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, H. R. 2125, of course, calls for a shelter pro- 
gram, and that is still under consideration in the executive branch 
And I am sure that the Bureau of the Budget cannot speak, any more 
than I, or FCDA, until that decision is made by higher authorities than 
the Bureau. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I asssume from your statement that you have deter 
mined that it is time to initiate some action on the shelter program. 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct, and subject only to the fact that I 
recognize, as I am sure you do, that the executive branch may deter- 
mine after consideration that there are other reasons that are over- 
riding, and would not see fit to present a shelter program at this time. 
With those I am not familiar at the moment, and I don’t know what 
the determination is going to be. 

Mr. Liescome. I hope the Administration analyzes the facts and 
figures that it has had a chance to gather and makes the decision 
in quick time. 

Perhaps you answered this question already. Mr. Riehlman, I be 
heve, put it to you. But at this point you are not making a flat state- 
ment such as the Bureau of the Budget made that you are opposed to 
this legislation ? 

Mr. Prrerson. Well, I don’t want to be too abrupt in my answer. 
but I tried to outline my views with respect to that question in thi 
statement, which I think is reasonably clear. 

Mr. Lirescoms. May I say that I can see nothing in your statement 
that indicates that you are in much disagreement with the legislation 
as now written, except that you have modifications that you hope would 
be put in the legislation. 

Mr. Peterson. I think that is correct, along with certain other broad 
reservations that I made, dependent upon more complete consideration 
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of this problem, in view of all the problems that face the Executive and 
the United States. 

Mr. Liescoms. Do you think the biggest problem or the prime prob- 
lem here is financial ? 

Mr. Pererson. No. I think that is a big problem, but I don’t know 
that that is the biggest problem, Mr. Lipscomb. 1 think there are 

rather broad considerations involved. 

Mr. Liescoms. That is all the questions I have. 

Mr. Houtrietp. Mr. Minshall ? 

Mr. Minsuauu. Mr. Chairman, as a new monn of this committee, 
it may be that my questions will seem a little elementary. But as 1 
explained at previous meetings of this committee, I know that you all 
have been working on this civil-defense question for years. But there 
are several basic questions that 1 would like to ask. 

And the first one is, Governor, what are the American people to be- 
lieve as of right now? Assume that the enemy has a capability of 
attacking, making an atomic attack on this country, say, tomorrow 
afternoon, and the sirens go off, it is presumed it is not a practice alert, 
what are we going todo? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, we have a large body of doctrine out, and pro- 
cedures, equipment, and people scattered in our cities and States who 
are prepared to answer that the best they can at the present time. 
Now, assuming that we have several hours of warning time—which 
could be possible at the present time, it might not be possible along 
the seacoast, of course, where submarines might shell our cities without 
very much notice—most cities at the present time would attempt to 
evacuate their populations into safer places. 

I think no one disputes the fact that the best way to be alive when 
an atomic bomb goes off in your neighborhood is not to be there. 
Evacuation will be of value—now, there are three types of evacuation, 
some people lump them together indise ‘riminately—it will be of some 

value for some time, but when the “intercontinental ballistics missiles” 
come in, there won't even be time for tactical evacuation, it will be 
pretty much out of the window. 

But in the interim, the evacuation program will be carried out. At 
the time we developed the evacuation concept—it is very easy to second 
guess, that is done every morning after a football game is played—but 
at the time we developed it we were not familiar with the radioactive 
fallout in the United States, and we considered that if you saved the 
people’s lives from blast and fire you would be saving their lives, 
period. 

Now you have to save their lives not only from blast and fire, but 
from radioactive fallout. So our problem has become more difficult 
with the passage of time. 

Now, if the enemy slipped in tonight and caught all of us in our 
beds, we would lose nearly all the people resident in every city where 
the bombs were dvopped. If we had warning, we could save a larger 
percentage of the people against blast and fire. Our problem in sav- 
ing them against r adioactivity would be difficult, although much can 
be done to “protect people by taking what shelter is available in the 
United States today. 

The facts that I am now stating, of course, are the reason why we 
have recommended entirely within the administration a shelter pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. Minsuau. In other words, evacuation is pretty much out of the 
window? In other words, you dig in now instead of run, is that it? 

Mr. Perrrson. No; I wouldn’t say that. I would say that evacu- 
ation is pretty much in the picture at the moment. As a matter of 
fact, it is the only thing that we have in the United States at the 
moment. 

First of all, if 1 may take the time here, strategic evacuation, I don’t 
think, can ever be impaired. By that, we simply mean thinning out a 
city in a period of international tension. And that would seem to 
make good commonsense forever, get the people out of the cities who 
don’t have to stay in the cities, get them out and scatter them across 
the country, if that type of warning is available. 

That type of evacuation, we believe, every city should have a plan 
for, and most cities do. We believe that will be necessary always. 

Tactical evacuation, which I was discussing more fully, I think, will 
be seriously impaired by the advent of the “intercontinental ballistic 
missile”—as a matter of fact, not only will it be impaired, but it seems 
to me it will be eliminated. I don’t know what day that “interconti- 
nental ballistic missile” will be operational, but it may be 1 or 2 years, 
up to 10 years, something of that kind, I don’t know, if ever. 

Now, at the present time, our people in the event of an attack are 
open to very, very serious casualties, death and destruction, if they 
have not had time to get out of the cities. If we do get out of the 
cities we are open to large casualties because of the effect of radioactive 
fallout. 


[ would like to suggest here—-I think T have before this committee 
previously—that [ make no apology whatsoever, and none is in order, 
for having varied concepts in civil defense. The mili tary is Varying 
them every day, onal if they didn’t, we shouldn’t permit them to be in 
existence—as the scientists develop new ways and better ways of 
destruction, so must the military and civil defense act to come up with 
better solutions. 

And further than that, there is no simple solution and no all- 
inclusive solution to civil defense. 

Mr. Mrinsnatt. Then, if I understand you correctly, Governor, the 
point is now to tell the people to evacuate primarily because we don’t 
have an adequate shelter system, is that a correct statement ? 

Mr. Pererson. No, not quite, from my viewpoint, not quite, sir, At 
the present time evacuation is the only tool that we have, and secondly, 
it is a valuable tool at the present time, but with the coming of the 
“intercontinenal ballistic missiles” it will lose much of its value. 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. Mr. Chairman, in that regard, I would like to read, 
if I may, an editorial which I believe has a great bearing on the bill 
we are considering in this committee, that was published in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer on W ednesday, February 6, and is entitled “The 
Sheltered Life,” and it was the lead editorial in that paper on that 
day. Without reading it all, I will just read the pertinent parts: 

























































































































































































Naturally, considerable nonsense has been handed out regarding what to do 
in the event of attack. The first and last begins with the subject of mass evacua- 
tion, which can only be described as ridiculous. 

Evacuation goes on the premise you know which way to go. In Cleveland 180 
degrees of direction are out because of the lake. Go south and you run inty 
Akron’s perimeter. Go east and you risk H-bomb fallout carried by the prevail- 
ing winds. To the west lies risk of fallout from other cities. 

The idea of evacuation blithely overlooks a human tendency to stampede and 
panic. It disregards possibility of vehicle breakdowns. The time element is 
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wrongly predicated. Defense officials talk wistfully of a 3-hour warning as suf- 
ficient to get out. Mass movements, based on Army experience, require more like 
3 days. 

Thus, no matter how lovely on the surface it sounds to be where the bomb 
ain’t, the thing is cut out of whole cloth. 

The other side of the coin is the shelter question, and it is one we believe will 
take on growing significance as the public realizes that ultimate weapons, such 
as the intercontinental ballistics missile, are here. 

CD experts long ago determined that a fundamental rule for survival is to get 
below the surface of the earth. They recommend learning simple rules of first 
aid. But the implied thing is that the populace, so much as there is left, be avail- 
able to pitch in and do what’s needed as a civilian army. 

This we'll buy. You can’t get rid of civil defense simply by ignoring it. 
There has to be an organized plan and the willingness of people to help them- 
selves as best they may. 

Indeed, there may now be developing a whole new philosophy toward defense, 
in which a national race to build shelters will be the keystone. People may not 
be ready to accept such an idea. But if we go along with the expenditure of 8 
billions annually for missiles and atomic weapons, we may not balk at a like 
price tag for defense. 


Civil defense assuredly is an unloved baby. Even so, it is with us and has 
to be gone about sensibly and seriously as well. 

[ think that is a very excellent statement of fact on the part of the 
editorial writer, and 1 wender if you have any comment on that, Gov- 
ernor ¢ 

Mr. Prererson. Well, I would, of course, be in agreement with much 
in that editorial. I think there are some inaccuracies in it, but that is 
not unknown in editorials, as 1 know because I used to write them 
years ago. 

Mr. MInsHALL. ee are the inaccuracies 

Mr. Prererson. I don’t care to take the time to analyze them sentence 
by sentence. Obviously, I can’t remember the whole thing. But let 
me make this statement to you. It is more important. I think, than 
my remarks on the editorial. 

I suppose I was one of the first men in America and maybe the one 
who spoke with the loudest voice about the necessity ot aie srs; and 
that came about, Congressman Minshall, as one result of a trip that 
I made to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark in 1953. And I have been 
talking about shelters in this country in a loud voice for a long time. 

Now, I am interested in seeing these people talking in the same di- 
rection. Asa matter of fact, I have talked about dispersal of indus- 
try, too, which is equally as important as shelters and which is not al- 
ways looked upon favorably by everyone in this country. 

Now, there is no simple way to save the lives of these people, and 
building shelters is not going to save them all, either. If we have an 
atomic attack on the United States in the weight which we will get 
by the time this war comes, it will involve hundreds of atomic weapons, 
hundreds of them, And if it comes, our casualties will be in the mil- 
lions in the United States, there will be a tremendous casualty rate in 
the United sitatess 

And if we build the best shelter program that we know of in any 
agency as of today—and we have worked in this field longer, I think, 
than anyone else in ~~ country—we still could lose somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 40 to 45 percent of our people in targeted cities—in 
terms of bombs that will be possible within the very near future, and 
in terms of the long range we may lose over half of them. 

So there is no simple answer to this problem. And if the editor. 
making some rather sweeping and sneering remarks about evacuation, 
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urges you to run in the other direction with respect to shelter, if he 
is doing that, he is simply taking the people from the frying pan 
into the fire, that is all, 

Mr, Minsuai.t. Well, Governor, I am not minimizing in any regard 
the fine job that you have done or are trying todo. But it ismy humble 
opinion t that. the American people, the ones that I know out in my 
district in Cleveland, Ohio, think that their Congressman should 
advise them what to do. But honestly, their Congressman doesn’t 
know what to do, he has Le en trying to find out through these meet 


ings, and no one knows whether to evacuate or dig in or what to do. 
And I should like to tell them what to do. And I should like to 


aan 4 ] . 
tell them what to do 14 attacked tomorrow, 


Mr. Prererson. For 4 years I have suggested this, as far as I am 
personally concerned, and I have tried to influence my agency and 
ena in this direction, with some success and some f;: adinee. I 
belie. » if America is going to survive, one of the first things we must 


lo is disperse industry and put some of it under the ground. 
This committee ducked or dodged that issue in the report it made 


last year, for reasons which may have been perfectly good. I am 
not del ating that matter with the committee now. But I think if 
{merica Is going to survive we must put part of our industry under 
the ground, we must use our mountains 


is No. 1. 


And I would s Ly only the ex Xpalsions of mdustry, because it would 


. we must use our rock. Lhat 


e silly to pull industries out by the roots, you couldn’t do that eco 
nomically, politically, or taxwise. 

Now, the next thing, 1 think this country must have a shelter pro 
gram. The facts of modern warfare are just simply such that the 
carnage by blast and fire and also now by radioactivity is such that 
we must be in a position to shelter our people. . And that is why 
[ have so recommended that program before the ne 

Now, evacuation, when it was developed, was de ‘veloped in good 
faith, it was a sound tactic, it was tested in many places in the U nited 
States. We ran some careful studies in this area. There are many 
things that can be done by evacuation, and it is the only thing we 
can do at the moment. And when I see an editorial wale starts 
out with a sneering, snide, smart, smug ap proac h such as this s editor: ul, 
right from the very beginning, lL think the writer simp ly has not 
looked his problem squ larely i in the face. 

People that have spent years studying this problem may be pre 
sumed to know as en about it as somebody who sits down in a 
oit chair and starts to write something out of his head. Now, there 


is nothing personal about that, and I would probably like the man 
if [knew him. 


Mr. Minstaun. 1 am certainly not one to argue with editorial 
writers, you appreciate that. 
Mr. Fascenn. Especially si they go to press every day. 


Mr. Prrerson. Yes. But am arguing with him on this par 
ticular point. I would be very glad to sit down and discuss this 
matter with the gentleman, or brief him on our program, if he has 
the time to learn something about it. 

Mr. Mrnsuaty. A very distinguished gentleman, Mr. Ralph Don- 
aldson, is the chief editorial writer of the Cleveland Plain Dealer. I 
am sure he doesn’t go off halfcocked. Of course, he might not have 
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written this particular editorial, but he always checks them before 
they go to print. 
Mr. Pererson. I appreciate he is a very fine gentleman. But this 
i3 a very intricate, a very difficult situation, and in the final an: lysis 
there is no such thing as a nation being prepared for a nuclear war. 
Mr. Mryswatz. One other question, to get away from the shelter 
and evacuation program, if I may. 
At the bottom of page 25 you stated : 


Under conditions of modern warfare the relationship of military defense to 

military offense is such that once an enemy launches an attack against the 
United States there is simply no adequate military defense. 
From that statement I am to presume, Governor, that all these mil- 
lions, and literally billions of dollars we have been putting into Nike 
installations and various other kinds of anti-aircraft installations 
throughout the country, is all money down the drain, is that right ? 

Mr. Prrerson. No: I wouldn’t say that. My viewpoint is this, Con- 
eressman Minshall, that the only thing that permits you and me to 
be free men today, and that permits the free world to exist, is the ex- 
istence of a strong American military power. And I think the only 
thing that maintains peace in our world today is the American mil- 
tary. But I think it is also true—and I don’t know of anyone who 
would contradict this in the Government of the United States and 
the military—if the enemy once sees fit to launch the attack, in spite 
of the fact that we will obliterate him if he doesn’t catch certain of 
our military people on the ground, there is no absolute or complete 
military defense. 

Now, the Nikes and all of the other missiles and the interceptors 
will make him pay a price for attacking the United States, but he 
knows that he will have to pay that price, and he will launch a heavy 
enough attack to pay the price and still bring destruction on our 
cities. 

Now, that is my \ lewpoin t. And TI make absolutely no criticism of 
the military, I want it to be just as strong as it possibly can, I want 
all the money that is necessary to be put into the military, because I 
am convinced in my own mind it is the only reason I am a free man 
and not enslaved at the present moment. But it can’t do the job alone 
under present conditions. 

Now, maybe somebody will come along—and this is a thing that will 
have to be considered at the highest level with respect to the shelter 
program—maybe somebody will come up with a defensive gadget that 
will put military defense in better relat ionship to military offense. It 
isn’t in sight at the moment as far as I know. 

Now, some scientist or someone in the Government may know things 
that I don’t. 

Mr. Mrnsnaty. Are we, then, building up with all this DEW line 
and our Nike defenses more or less of a Maginot line, then, that ac- 
tually is no defense ? 

Mr. Pererson. No: I don’t believe so. although T think it is true 
that money we spend ‘ certain defense tactics on any given day may 
be very well outdated or obsolete in 3 or 4 or 5 years by further de- 
velopments, I think that is right. 

Now. for instance. our distant e arly warning line mav be impeached 
in some degree by the dev elopment. of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, although we may find that we have to extend that warning 
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ad 


line farther—maybe it is a good investment, but we will have to con- 
tinue to make a bigger investment. 

The fact of the matter is, if you look at this problem logically, the 
world is engaged in the most nonsensical armament race in history, one 
which can eventually only result in the bankruptcy of the entire w orld. 
But you can’t get out of it, because it takes 2 to make peace and 1 
tomake war. 

And that is why I said a while ago there is no such thing as an abso- 
lute defense, in case attack comes. 



















Mr. MinsHauy. Disarmament is the only solution to the problem ? 

Mr. Pererson. Peace is the only solution. 

Mr. MinsHaty. How are you going to have peace without disarma- 
ment ? 


Mr. PEererson. W 

Mr. Minsuwary. That isall I have. 

Mr. Pererson. If I may speak to the Congressman a moment, may 
[extend my best wishes to this gentleman and brief him on some of the 
problems? I mean the editorialist. 

Mr. Minsuaty. He isa very enlightened, and a very intelligent man. 

Mr. Hovirieiy. Governor Peterson, you made the statement—I don’t 
know whether you made it in the heat of your feeling or not toward 
the editorial—that this committee ducked the issue of industry dis- 
persal. 

At this point I am going to ask that there be inserted in the record 
a section of our committee report beginning at the middle of page 30 
entitled “Industrial Dispersal,” going down through pages 31 and 32 
and to the middle of 33. And I think that will be an adequate answer 
to whether we ducked the problem or not. 
(The section of the report referred to is as follows :) 


ell, disarmament, then. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPERSAL 








Contrasted with shelter and evacuation as civil defense measures, 
does not depend on warning time in a tactical sense. Dispersal is a slow, gradual 
process in response to complex economic, social and other forces, although occa- 
sionally it is speeded up where strategic military production is concerned. 

There is considerable interest in industrial dispersal as a technique for re- 
ducing urban vulnerability. In 1952, Project East River rated this area of 
activity as crucial. Numerous witnesses before the subcommittee stressed its 
importance for civil defense. Administrator Peterson expressed the thought 
that, looking to the era of intercontinental missiles, dispersal might be the most 
effective preattack civil-defense measure.” 

The Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory rates dispersal high in potential 
value, perhaps next to adequate shelter, for reducing personnel casualties. As 
we have seen earlier, shelter reduces drastically the area of casualty production. 
Dispersal, by thinning out the population in the reduced area, makes any given 
strike even less “profitable” to the enemy. 

But dispersal, as the Naval Laboratory points out, also has its limitations. 
These are twofold: It is highly sensitive to weapon yield and highly insensitive 
to planning urgency. 

As larger weapons appear, dispersal distances must be greatly increased to 
be effective. Under the dread circumstances, entirely possible, that a few large 
weapons could contaminate the whole United States with radioactivity to casual- 
ty-producing levels, the value of dispersal (without shelter) drops to zero. 

The significance of higher weapon yield and fallout after the 1954 Pacific test 
explosions led several Government agencies to undertake studies of the dispersal 
problem with a view to recommending new standards for industry.™ 


dispersal 
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In May 1955, the Department of Defense, the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
and the FCDA joined in asking General Nelson to head a review committee for 
the purpose of reevaluating the Project East River recommendations. The let- 
ter of request by ODM Director Fiemming pointed particularly to the fact that 
“our existing dispersion policy of 10 miles from the perimeter of the target area 
is obsolete under the new weapons conditions.” The ‘serious hazards caused by 
fallout” also were noted. 

The review committee concluded that there had been some dispersal, mainly of 
certain key defense production facilities. However, it regarded dispersal of 
military production alone as “far from an adequate or complete solution.” 

in the review committee’s opinion, the Federal dispersal program has been far 
too limited. It is believed that dispersal must cover a broad range of industries 
vital to postattack recovery and rehabilitation. 

On the assumption that the productive capacity of the U. 8. S. R. was about 30 
percent of the present United States level, it was suggested as an immediate first 
objective that 30 percent of our gross national production be dispersed. This 
recommendation was renewed before the subcommittee by General Nelson, Dr. 
Berkner, and others. 

Dr. Berkner, for example, pointed out that since World War II industrial 
plants were being rebuilt at rates exceeding 2% percent per year. Within a period 
of 10 years, more than one-fourth of the total plant capacity in the United States 
is replaced, offering opportunities for dispersal. He emphasized the need for bal- 
anced industrial dispersal oriented around selected industries which were vital 
to the maintenance of industrial effectiveness after attack. °° 

The Project East River review committee considered dispersal in a context 
both broader than military production and broader than industry alone. In the 
widest sense many different kinds of measures contribute to the reduction of 
urban vulnerability. The review committee proposed such measures as high- 
Ways around cities, slum-clearance programs, and park and other projects which 
have a bearing upon the extent and control of explosion damage in cities. 

Presumably in response to the general recommendations of the Project East 
River review committee, ODM Director Flemming issued Defense Mobilization 
Orders I-18 and I-19, both dated January 11, 1956. One assigned to FCDA 
responsibility for reduction of urban vulnerability. That agency was asked to 
develop and coordinate plans and programs toward this end, including coordina- 
tion at the metropolitan target zone level. 

The other order purported to set forth a new policy and criteria for industria 
dispersion and protective construction. It recited the following policy: 

“It is the policy of the United States to encourage and, when appropriate, to 
require that new facilities and major expansions of existing facilities important 
to national security be located, insofar as practicable, so as to reduce the risk of 
damage in the event of attack, and to encourage and, when appropriate, require 
the incorporation of protective construction features in new and existing facili- 
ties to provide resistance to weapons effects suitable to the locations of said 
facilities.” 

The previous 10-mile distance criterion was abandoned in favor of 8 general 
criteria against which the vulnerability of a given facility might be evaluated. 
The order stated that while distance of a facility from the probable area of de- 
struction is the controlling factor in reducing risk of attack damage, no single 
distance standard and no single set of specifications for protective construction 
appear practicable against nuclear, chemical, and unconventional weapons in our 
cities. The eight general criteria were to be applied so as to achieve the most 
protection practicable in a given case. 

All Federal departments and agencies were made responsible for adhering to 
the policy and criteria set forth in the order. The Department of Commerce 

Office of Area Development) was asked to give dispersal guidance and assist- 
ance to Government agencies and private firms and organizations. The FCDA 
was made responsible for integrating its plans and programs for the reduction 
of urban vulnerability with those for industrial dispersion at the metropolitan 
target-zone level. The latter agency also was made responsible for promulgating 
construction standards and specifications for protection of persons and property 
against nuclear and unconventional weapons effects. 

The policy and criteria enjoined upon the Federal departments and agencies 
by the ODM order are so vague and general and contain so many possible com- 
binations of factors that they really constitute no policy and no guide. Consider, 
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for example, the eighth criterion to be applied in determining the appropriate 
distances from a probable target area: “The economic, operational, and ad- 
ministrative requirements in carrying out the function for which the facility 
is to be provided.” Each department and agency which exercises influence over 
plant or facility location could justify any decision it wished under the eight 
criteria in the ODM order. 

In extending the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, the Congress, 
after vigorous debate, included a section declaring it was the policy of Congress 
to encourage geographical dispersal of industrial facilities. As explained by the 
House conferees on the bill: 

“The amendment is designed to give an expression of congressional support 
and approval of the dispersal policies which the Office of Defense Mobilization 
and the Department of Defense have already adopted, and are carrying ont. 
The amendment does not apply the principle of dispersal to existing plants. 
It does not require replacing existing industries. And it does not mean that 
geographical dispersal is the only, or in some cases even the principal, factor 
to be considered. The amendment calls for the application of the principle of 
geographical dispersal of industrial facilities, under the coordination of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, (1) when practicable, (2) when consistent with 
existing law, and (3) when consistent with the desirability of maintaining a 
sound economy. Full recognition can and should be given under this provi- 
sion to the many other factors entering into the location of industrial plants, 
such as access to raw materials, power, labor and transportation.” 

State Senator George C. Miller, who served as chairman of a special California 
Senate Committee on Civil Defense, observed to this subcommittee that i 
take at least 50 years to achieve any degree of success in an economical, } tical, 
and reasonable manner” in dispersal. Such a program as an immediate measure 
he considered “utterly ridiculous.” “ 

Considering the powerful obstacles to industrial dispersal (which the review 
committee admitted were underestimated by Project East River in 1952), the 
sporadic and limited efforts of the Federal Government in promoting such dis 
persal, and the multiple and variable factors set forth as official Government 
policy for the future, the subcommittee sees little promise in dispersal as a civil 
defense measure. Granting it is desirable and has theoretical value, it cannot 
be relied upon as a specific technique in an operational civil defense program. 
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Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, as you recognized, I had a stimulus 
here for a little discussion. I am sure that you would join me in ré 
sponding ocassionally to a stimulus, because I think it has been m) 
- 
Li 


v what I wa 


referring to—a I don’t care to press the point, because as I say. 


] 4 : a But r 
pleasure to see you do so on some OCCASION. ut rea 
set Eicces Sudevrineienh aiken conven lat cis 
i think we may have other important things ( 1 would Only 

° , . ? = } 
read into the record a statement at the bottom of } 2 and on the 
. 6 . 4 . ‘s . } . . y ° 
top of page 3 in your report, in which you say: 
Desirable as it may be 
and mavbe IT misunderstood this 
desirable as it may be in a nuclear-weapon age, the subcommittee sees 


promise in industrial dispersal as a civil-defense measure of the sl 
the powerful obstacles 


ow proces 


that isa rather interesting usage of words there 
and the sporadic and limited efforts of the Federal Government in promoting 
dispersal. 


Now, I think the Federal Government would have to share the re 
spons ibility, the executive branch. 
Mr. Hourrievp. That is right. And that is explained in 


the reference—I hope you read past that page—it is explaine 


t 


detail in the pages to which I referred. And this committee is try! 


to be realistic in approaching this problem. And maybe we are 


"84th Cong., 2d sess., H. Rept. No. 2468, p. 3 
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realistic in going as far as we have in trying to get some solutions 
to it and saving the lives of the people. We have set forth 2 or 3 
pages of argume ents in favor of dispersal, and I certainly recognize the 

value of dispersal, myself. I would like to see a program of dispersal 
set up. 

In the last part of the report which I put in, we said: 

Considering the powerful obstacles to industrial dispersal (which the Review 
Committee admitted were underestimated by Project East River in 1952), the 
sporadic and limited efforts of the Federal Government in promoting such 
dispersal— 
and we are speaking directly, now, of the powers given to the Ollice of 
Defense Mobilization to give tax incentives and other incentives for 
that— 
and the multiple and variable factors set forth as official Government policy 
for the future— 
and that had to do directly with an Office of Defense Mobilization 
order which was so vague and ambiguous that I might give you part 
of it. 

For example, the eighth criterion to be applied in determining the 
distances from the probable target area is- 
the economic, operational, and administrative requirements in carrying out the 
function for which the facilities are to be provided. 

So we figured that the criteria that were set forth for dispersal 1 

the ODM were so vague that each department and agency could exer- 

cise whatever influence it warranted over locating the plant or facili- 
ties anywhere. And we also know that the incentives which were 
supposed to go along with dispersal of industrial equipment were 
applied w ithor it regard to dispersal considerations and given by the 
billions of dollars to people who continued to expand existing pl ints 
and build new plant in what was generally considered to be probable 
target areas. 

So we did consider that very carefully. And I think every member 
of the committee recognized that dispersal of industry, which is an- 
other problem, alt} ough certainly rel: ited, was a desirable t hing, but 
that it would have to be done in a gradual manner, because of the 
powerful obstacles. ‘This means the opposition, of course, of estab- 
lished industry, and established economic interests, who have their 
many hundreds of millions of dollars invested, and naturally do not 
want to see their industries dispersed and their locations changed. 

So we _ take that into consideration, and were realistic when we 
went ahead with it. Wecertainly considered it. 

Mr. Pererson. I would just like to say one thing, Mr. Chairman, 
that with reference to the report—I want to assure you that I have 
read every word of it, very, very carefully. I haven’t taken any of 
the actions or the efforts of the committee lightly. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. All right. At that point, then, we will refer to 
your letter of January 7, which I note was in response to our request 
of December 27, 1956. We received your letter of January 7 and I 
will refer at this point to the last paragraph on page 1 where you 
say: 

In condensing 7 volumes of material into 81 pages of summary, mistakes of 
interpretation and inaccuracies do occur. 
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We would like for you to furnish this committee in writing a summary 
of the inaccuracies in our report and the mistakes that you consider 
were made in the interpretation of evidence, if you will do that. 

Mr. Prrerson. I will be very happy to do that, sir. 

(The following letter was subsequently received for the record :) 


FEDERAL CIvit DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Battle Creek, Mich., May 3, 1957. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIeLp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As was agreed when I appeared before your subcom- 
mittee on February 20, I am furnishing a brief summary of what I consider to 
be inaccuracies or mistakes of interpretation in the report of the subcommittee. 

I want to make it perfectly clear that from the standpoint of myself and my 
agency, | am content to rest on the complete testimony at the hearings but, as 
is almost inevitable, in compressing several thousands of pages of testimony 
into a brief report, it is my feeling that mistakes in interpretation did occur in 
the report itself. 

The following points are what I believe to be mistakes in interpretation: 

1. On page 2, paragraph 6, it is stated “the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration has not fully grasped the * * * requirements of an effective civil defense 
program.” This is a serious indictment which is borne out neither in fact nor 
in the testimony taken at the hearings. At no point in the hearings were any 
solutions to our civil defense problems discussed which have not already had, 
or are continuing to have, serious and thorough consideration by this agency. 

2. Page 2, paragraph 9, opens with these words: “The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration’s policy and reliance on evacuation as the key civil defense 
measure is weak and ineffective and indeed dangerously shortsighted.” This 
statement fails to recognize that FCDA policy has been based on a balanced 
application of movement and shelter. The implication is that the United States, 
in the absence of adequate shelter, should deny itself whatever protection is 
inherent in its great capability of movement and make its central measure 
shelter which, though hichly desirable, is now nonexistent. 

8. In paragraph 11, the claim is made that I said I preferred to wait until 
evacuation feasibility studies are completed before considering a shelter program. 
This is an incorrect statement of my position. In direct testimony I stated that 


I would not wait for the completion of the studies before presenting a shelter 
progral The presentation would be nade just as soon as | felt sufficient justi- 


fication could be developed. However, the subcommittee hearings were not the 
appropriate vehicle for announcing the shelter program which was proposed 
through proper executive channels. 

4. In paragraph 12, the subcommittee reaches the conclusion that the survival 
plan studies will result in enormous duplication of paperwork and are d 
basic national decisions on shelte1 





Lavine 
The development of preliminary operational 
survival plans has in no respect delayed consideration of a national shelter pro- 
gram. Maximum administrative safeguards have been made to avoid any dupli- 
cation and to take full advantage of planning that has 
the local level. 

The following five points cover the major inaccuracies: 

1. On page 8, in discussing nuclear explosion effects, there appears a compari- 
son of the effects of a 10-megaton weapon with a 20-kiloton weapon. The figures 
used for the kiloton weapon are incorrect and do not agree with the table fur- 
nished by Dr. Libby in his testimony (p. 8 of vol. I of the hearings). The report 
indicates that a Hiroshima-type bomb would cause collapse of reinforced concrete 


buildings at 1.5 miles. Dr. 


already been done at 





Libby states the distance as 0.4 mile. The report 
indicates that severe damage to homes would take place at 2.3 miles and light 
to moderate damage to homes at 4 miles. The figures furnished by Dr. Libby 
give distances of 1.5 and 2.3 miles. 

2. On page 9, also discussing nuclear explosion effects, the statement is made, 
“For example, a 20-megaton bomb is 1,000 times as powerful as a Hiroshima- 
type ‘nominal’ bomb, but the blast damage area is multiplied only 10 times.” 
This is incorrect. The area is 100 times larger. It is the radius that is multiplied 
only 10 times. 
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3. On page 23, Duck and Cover is attributed to the NSRB in 1950. The actual 
publication was Survival Under Atomic Attack. Duck and Cover was published 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administration in November of 1951 and with- 
drawn in 1953. 

4. On page 24, in discussing the techniques of strategic evacuation, the state. 
ment is made that “the city leaders, using their own judgment, would attempt to 
identify all gathering war tensions and encourage their city populations to 
withdraw well in advance of possible attack.” The FCDA has cautioned against 
local determination of strategic evacuation and has indicated that action on 
strategic warning should be a national decision. 

5. On page 36, the $192,000 for the survival study of the Houston area is defined 
as limited to phase I. It was explained in printed information and in actual 
testimony that the estimate for Houston covered all 4 phases, and that only 
25 percent was allowed for phase I. 

There is little purpose of engaging today in a narrow controversy as to 
whether, in each case where a witness was quoted in the report, the quotation 
fully expresses the opinion of the witness on that subject. 

Such an undertaking at this point in our history would not be productive of 
the end result which your subcommittee and my entire organization desire to 
uchieve—a civil defense adequate to the requirements of our times. 

Sincerely, 
VAL PETERSON. 


Mr. Houitrreip. Incidentally, you have me at my weakest this morn- 
ing, I am suffering from a cold. But I will try to do the best I can. 

St. Paul said, “Come, let us reason together.” So I will try not to 
stimulate you. 

Mr. Pererson. I think you will be equal to the occasion, Mr. Chair- 
man, in spite of the cold. 

Mr. Hortrrevp. I will try to reason with you. 

A very important part ‘of the philosophy of civil defense revolves 
around the degree of responsibility of the Federal Government in 
regard to the States. An d you recognize that, of course, in the first 
part of your statement, where you say that our bill states that civil 
defense, being an integral part of national defense, is a function for 
which the Federal Government is directly and primarily responsible. 
I take it that the words as written in the bill are: 

The Congress hereby declares that civil defense is an integral part of national 
defense and a direct responsibility of the Federal Government in keeping with its 


constitutional duties to provide for the common defense and to protect the States 
against invasion. 


Y want to explore with you the - of the word “joint” which you 
have substituted in your statement for “direct” responsibilit) 
if we can find out what it means. To me “direct re: ponsibility” means 
more than an indirect or a secondary responsibility. It means Fed- 
eral participation, 2 you can put it in terms of percentage, of more 
than 50 percent. 


To me it would indicate a leading part ina program. 

Now, I want to refer at this point to the President’s words as you 

oted them on pages 4 and 5 

Civil Defense can never become an effective instrument 
it becomes entirely dependent upon Federal action. 

Now, of course, we agree with that entirely. And no one in this 
committee has ever advocated that it become entirely dependent upon 
Federal action. 


We must continue to avoid Federal preemption of all civil-defense programs 
which are so dependent upon widespread citizen participatior 


for human survival if 


We couldn’t agree more with that. 
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We certainly realize that if the Federal Government tries to preempt 
all civil defense programs, it will fail. Wedo not minimize in any way 
the participation of the States and local people. So in those w ords, by 
the use of the word “entirely” and the word “all,” in my opinion, two 
straw men are built up and completely demolished, but we take no 

responsibility for the strawmen, because we have never taken that 
posit 10n. 

Now, getting to the word “joint,” which is used in your statement 
and also in your proposed amendments to the 1950 act whic h you have 
sent up to the Congress. As I understand the word “joint,” it is a very 

vague word, it is a word that is subject to a wide interpretation. And 
a Federal-State program with either entity participating to any 
degree whatsoever, would be a joint participation. 

For instance, the Federal participation could be 5 percent and the 
State 95 percent, or the State participation could be 5 percent and the 
Federal 95 percent. So in using the word “joint” there, you leave a 
vagueness and ambiguity of interpretation which is, in my opinion, 
a very Pe al defect in the language of your amendment. 

Now, I don’t think there is anything to be gained by us having a con- 
troversy over the degree of Federal or State partic ipation. There may 
be something gained, however, by discussing a separation of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Federal Government and ambiguities in the func- 
tions of the Federal Government as compared with those of the Scates. 

Now, I say that unless you do separate as well as you can the statu- 
tory language in broad principles these responsibilitie s and duties and 
functions between the two entities that are going to participate in this 
program, you will have nothing but continuous, confusion, misunder- 
standing, and eve sntually a bre: ikdown of the concerted effort, because 
there will be various degrees of interpretation as different adminis- 
trators come into this field. 

One administrator might be a strong Federal-participating man, 
and the next one might be a ver y strong  State- participating man. So 
unless you can set forth these different duties and responsibilities 3 it 
seems like to me that we can’t go on with the job as we should go on. 

Now, that is what we have tr “ied to do in our bill. We have tried to 
separate to a certain extent the functions and the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities. And we say that you must have a complete national 
plan,as we have advoc ated in the legislation, placing upon the Admin- 
istrator the responsibility for formulating and putting into effect a 
national plan, as we do in title II, section 201 where the Secretary is 
charged with preparing and executing— 

a national plan of civil defense for the United States which, in the event of 
anticipated or actual enemy attack, will effectively provide for— 
certain specified things. 

Now, we have given 14 points there that we think are a delineation 
of the’ objectives, and also a setting up of authority to do that 
particular job. 

Then we go over to the following section, 202, and we tell how we 
think that the execution of the national plan should occur. 

Now, we can difler on these points that are involved. But our at- 
tempt here is to set out something quite definite in the place of this 
ambiguous and unknown area of responsibility—and lack of author- 
ity—which heretofore has caused us not to have an effective civil de- 
fense, as you have said in your statement. 
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Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, I think our problem here is primarily 
one of semantics. Certainly, as I have testified, I believe utterly the 
way the law is presently written is bad, and it must be changed. 

Mr. Houirtecp. I know you agree with it, sir. 

Mr. Pererson. The reason we mentioned the word “joint” —I ree- 
ognize there are some deficiencies in that word—is simply that we 
don’t want the States and cities to ever get the impression that they 
can be relieved o* the tremendous responsibility in this joint enterprise 
in which we must necessarily all engage. 

Now,—I notice here the “Assembly of the States on December 8, 
1956,” they put it this way, they say: 

The civil defense shall be administered and operated by the Federal Government 
with the States and localities in a cooperative and supporting role. 
Various people have expressed it in many ways. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We have practically that language. 

Mr. Fascetx. It is on page 3. 

Mr. Houtrretp. On page 3 we adopted practically that language in 
affirming the Federal responsibility for civil defense, that 
Congress recognizes that the States and their political subdivisions have an 
important supporting role and should be assisted and encouraged to perform 
appropriate civil defense tasks consistent with the national plan of civil defense 
provided for in this Act. 

So we have taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I would say that our objection only runs to this 
extent, that we would like to see the legislation worded in such a 
manner that the States and the cities are enjoined to accept a con- 
siderable responsibility in this enterprise. 

Now, I must confess that I don’t know of a better word than “joint”, 
although I think there must be some better word than “joint”, or some 
better way of expressing it. It was our feeling that it would be a 
mistake if we went so far as to make it primarily or completely the 
responsibility of the Federal Government, we just don’t think the 
job can be done on that basis. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I don’t think so. either. The committee would be 
in agreement with you on that. 

We have tried to set forth a complete clarification of the duties and 
responsibilities and functions in broad terms. And you have com- 
mented on that and approved of that. We realize, as experienced 
legislators, that we cannot follow the broad statute into the details of 
administration and do a good job legislating. We realize that there 
must be a broad area. And I see that you approve of that. And we 
believe in each one of these areas of responsibilities, of duty, of fune- 
tion, there should be broad administrative power for negotiation, for 
adjustment, for compromise, and for coordination, with all of the 
States and political entities. 

And we leave flexibility as to the procedures, methods, and degrees 
of cooperative effort. 

We do not say, for instance, that even in the allotment of funds 
it should be 50-50 or 75-25; we leave that in the field of administrative 
judgment, and give the Federal Government and the States the right 
to have a meeting of minds on the ground of a reasonable compromise. 
So we have been very careful to do that. 
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Now, I want to turn to title IT, section 201. As I understand it, you 
have commented on three of those provisions which outline the frame- 
work of a national plan. And the committee will say, we are not tak- 
ing the position that we have the last word in provisions, some of these 
may have to come out, and there may be others that have to goin. And 
our staff will confer with your staff on these points. 

What I would like to point out in your statement—— 

Mr. Pererson. At what page, please ¢ 

Mr. Houtrretp. What page of the bill, you mean / 

Mr. Peterson. Of my statement. I am lost for the moment in fol- 
lowing you, sir 

Mr. Hoxirrecy. Where you objected to the inclusion of the control 
of traffic lighting in civil communications. 

Mr. Prererson. We agree with the traffic lights and the traffic, but it 
is just the communications. 

Mr. Houtrrenp. I want to call your attention to the fact that this 
is language out of the existing act. We brought this over from the 
existing law, intact. 

On page 2, in the definition of civil defense, down about midway of 
(b), paragraph, and under B. 


And the control and use of lighting in civil communications. 


So that is where we got that. 

Mr. Pererson. May I let Mr. Baldwin make a very brief comment 
on that, Congressman Holifield ? 

Mr. Batpwry. Mr. Chairman, generally, of course, the provisions of 
section 3(b) of your current act are not authorizing in nature, they are 
descriptive of the term “civil defense.” This item of civil communica- 
tions is mentioned in that section. However, I don’t think that the type 
of control which was anticipated, or at least, I would see as indicated 
in your bill, was contemplated here. And I think that you are talk- 
ing about the total type of control that is in the Federal Communica- 
tions Act, section 606. If that is not what you intended— 

Mr. Hoxtrtecp. You were either talking about something here in 
generalities, or you conveyed some kind of power under it. Now, it is 
entirely possible that there was no power, that this was just discussion 
here in in the old bill. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. But this is the definition section 
of that act. 

Mr. Houtrretp. I know. But when you carry it back to giving the 
authority to the Administrator, in the declaration of policy “there, be- 
fore you start on the definitions it says, “and shall provide necessary 
assistance as hereinafter authorized,” and then in the definitions it 
does include that. 

Well, there is no use in having controversy on that point, it was 
in the old act and the degree to which it was effective in the old act, 
of course, I can’t say 

Mr. Rosackx. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to see if I understood the 
position of the FCDA. They have contended in this and previous 
testimony that the definition by itself does not give them any sub- 
stantive authority. What we dia i in this bill was to take the defi- 


nition of civil defense and make it a substantive point, at which point 
objections were raised. 
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Mr. Pererson. Not very much objection, and this one for the reason 
that I gave. We are not making any great objection, we are just 
calling your attention to it. 

Mr. Hottrtetp. We just wanted you to understand what we thought 
at this time, and you can tell us what you think about it. 

Mr. Pererson. I want to say this, that we want all the authority that 
is necessary to do our job. In this particular instance we thought the 
main responsibility belonged over in the FCC. 

Mr. Hoxiretp. Well, it is possible. I think it could be argued 
either way. But I w anted to give you the background of our reason 
for putting it in. 

Mr. Prererson. We didn’t criticize it just to be picking at the thing, 
either, we were trying to make comments where we thought they had 
pertinence. 

Mr. Houirrerp. I am taking your criticisms and your objections in 
good faith in considering it. 

Now, in item No. 12 you object to the movement of essential person- 
nel to places of employment. That was your second item of difference 
among the 14, as I understand it. 

Now, Mr. Roback, you might explain the philosophy of this. I 
thought that FCDA should have authority for the movement of es- 
sential personnel to places of employment. Someone is going to have 
to take over at that time, and this was an attempt to center the responsi- 
bility in some specific place by statute, and not leave it up to vague 
and changeable directives. Pr ‘esidential directives, for instance, might 
be changed at will, and would not provide a firm preplanning base 
upon which we could formulate this very important part of rehabilita- 
tion, and even rescue as well. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think we are probably in agreement here. It is 
just a matter, maybe, of getting two trains heading i in the right diree- 
tion. 

If this is to give us power to provide transportation and utilize 
people and move them back and forth across the country, we will have 
to have that power, and we do agree with that. But if it is giving 
us complete responsibility for manpower, utilization in America, then 
we thought that was too broad. 

Mr. Hotitrirtp. Mr. Roback, will you explain the background of 
the staff thinking on that? 

Mr. Ropack. There was considerable testimony before the commit- 
tee, and the committee took the position that there were considerable 
defense-type functions in FCDA, and civil defense functions in ODM. 
Particularly in the case of ODM, since they do not have a statute 
which defines their postwar functions, there was consideration given 
to the extent to which it would be feasible to merge all the functions 
that pertained to civil defense now distributed among two agencies. 

Now, the first clue to a solution came from the FCDA when they 
made a study which they distributed throughout the civil defense 
organization entitled, “A Study of Future Organization,” which pro- 
posed an outright merger of the two agencies. Now, the committee 
did not go that far. The committee decided that only those fune- 
tions which seemed to be pertinent within the confines of the act and 
as decided by the President ought to be transferred. 

Now, among those functions would be certain functions relating to 
personnel, essential industry, and the resumption and continuity of 
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essential services. The testimony presented by the Administrator is 
to the effect that basically he wants those functions to reside in the 
ODM, and not to have them merged in a single agency. 

Now, that is a difference of basic position on that point. It is con- 
trary to the position, of course, which the staff study in the FCDA 
took, and the position with which the Administrator in previous 
testimony said he was in general agreement. That is just a matter of 
difference in interpretation, and it is up to the committee to decide 
how far those functions are pertinent to civil defense. 

Mr. Prrerson. I think that is an accurate statement. And it is 
just a matter of degree, as far as we are concerned, with respect to the 
staff study that was made. Of course, I have had to coordinate all 
of these things within the executive branch of the Government, and 
am now indicating here the attitude of the Government that we should 
not have the responsibility, complete responsibility, for manpower 
utilization, but we certainly want all that is necessary to do our job. 

Mr. Houtrieip. All right. We will mark that for future statf 
conference between our staffs. 

Mr. Fasceity. May I add my personal interpretation to this thing? 

It is that the bill did not contemplate total warpower, manpower, 
mobilization, but that it did contemplate only essential postattack 
operation. 

Mr. Pererson. That is exactly what we would want. So it would 
just be a question of getting the wording in the right manner. 

Mr. Ho trrevp. Essential personnel there. It might be that we 
could devise language which might make it a little longer, but I think 
we can come to an agreement on that. 

Mr. Fascet.. I think the point is well taken, Mr. Chairman, that 
the language be explicit that it doesn’t contemplate complete man- 
power mobilization. 

Mr. Hottrretp. Now, on item 14, that is really divided into three 
points: the resumption and continuity of essential industrial produc- 
tion, economic activities, and governmental functions and services. 

Now, that is pretty broad, as I say, in the bill. And this is some- 
thing we will want to study. The only thing we do not want is to 
leave these important points in a vacuum or out at loose ends. There- 
fore, if we can be shown that it isn’t necessary for you to have some- 
thing to do with the resumption of industrial activity and with eco- 
nomic activities, always keeping in mind the type of an attack condi- 
tion that we think would exist, then, the committee would be glad to 
get some evidence on that point. 

But we feel that there is going to have to be either a military take- 
over or a civilian takeover if we get this type of attack. And, of 
course, we agree with you that it should be a civilian and not a mili- 
tary, if it is possible. 

Now, I notice that you accept the governmental functions and serv- 
ices part of that section. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

And may I just very briefly say that I am sympathetic with the 
problem here of trying to get this thing in the right wording. We 
want broad enough power to do our job, but we don’t want to get over 
into certain other areas that we believe belong to a different part of the 
Government. 
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Now, you may be right and we may be wrong as to where certain 
things belong; 1 am conscious of that. 

Mr. Rogsack. 1 waut to refer to the part of the statement where the 
Administrator quoted General Sarnoff, one paragraph: 

Breakdown in the rear—in terms of transportation, communications, produc- 
tion, manpower, food and medical supplies, business and credit, civil govern- 
ment—would quickly paralyze the combat forces. 

So the Administrator recognizes the sweep of the thing. The ques- 
tion is whether you want to try to integrate them in a certain agency. 
The concept would include these functions as specified in the bill. 
That is certainly covered in the statement of General Sarnott which 
the Administrator quoted with approval. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, as | understand the Government's position with 
respect to this question of industrial production and economic activi- 
ties, I think he is in agreement with that part which is essential; there- 
fore, again, what we are talking about is degree. He doesn’t 
envision—and I am not so sure I am ready to yet—complete control by 
FCDA of all of the economic activities of the entire country, including 
such things as price control, for example. 

Mr. Houtrievp. What we are saying is this: That— 

The Secretary shall, after consultation with the Secretary of Defense and with 
appropriate State and local officials, prepare and execute a national plan of civil 
defense for the United States which, in the event of anticipated or actual enemy 
attack, will effectively provide for- 


In other words, if it is determined that another agency must take this 
part and do this job, why, I think there is latitude in the job for you to 
do it. 

But that is one of the responsibilities, I think, of a national civil 
defense plan. 

Mr. Pererson. If that distinction you now suggest would be 
then I think it is on the right track, firmly s 

Mr. Ho.trtetp. On page 8 of your statement you say that the plan 
should not be static, that it should be flexible. Now, we agree with 
that. And we think there is left enough latitude of administrative 
judgment in it to give you latitude there. 

Now, I think we are probably thinking along the same oo about 
this target-area business. This is a matter of either chan 


‘lear, 


ing the 
language as we use it 1n the target area, and oe m anions ge such 
as “construct group shelters throughout the Nation, ’ possibly, or some- 
thing like that. In other words, we agree with you that the target- 
area concept is now changed from that of a small area to the conti- 


nental United States as being actually the target area. We had other 


witnesses point this out, and I think the committee is in agreement on 
that. 

Mr. Pererson. We would just suggest there, Mr. Chairman, drop- 
ping the old words “target area,” and then it could be the whole thing, 
that is about all. 

Mr. Hourrrecp. With respect to group shelters, we do not mean by 
the word “group” to put a limitation on the sizes. We realize that 
there would be many different kinds of shelters, and also that there 
would be many different sizes; for instance, an industrial concern 


might need a shelter for 30 people, and another one might need it for 


athousand. And it would be the same way with a family, one family 
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might need it for 10 or 12, if it was a large family, or they might need 
a small one fora sinall family. 

So we are not trying to limit either the size or the type of shelter 
in our language there. That is another thing that we feel has to be 
determined by the Administrator after due consultation with all of 
the experts in that field. 

Mr. Fascetit. Mr. Chairman, may I add something there? 

I think the point, of course, that ‘has been raised by the Governor is 
a very valid point, but I think it has been taken care of in the bill quite 
adequately. 

For example, on page 10 of the bill, in setting up a national plan 
of civil defense, subsection 3, there we talk about the shelter of the 
civilian population. Now, that is without limitation. 

Mr. Pererson. That isthe kind of language. 

Mr. Fascetx. Then when we talk over on page 12 in subsection 1 
about the execution of the plan, we require a definition of the potential 
target area. There, again, you have a great deal of flexibility. You 
can make it a hundred target areas, or you can make it one. So I 
think there is plenty in there to cover the point that you have raised. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. Well, our only point—I know the committee 
is well aware of it—is simply that fallout shelters are as important or 
maybe more important than blast shelters. 

Mr. Hoxtrrecp. We had quite a bit of testimony from the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory on that. And they gave us a figure 
for 100 million people in the so-called fallout areas outside of immedi- 
ate military targets. 

Now, you discuss in a general way the problem of shelters. We feel 
that this is one of the key measures. But we do not feel that it is the 
only thing. We feel that unless there is a policy of providing shelters, 
a great deal of the rest of the activity is going to be a waste, because 
we just feel that this is the key to the saving of the lives of the people 
in view of this great radioactivity hazard. 

Now, we are disappointed that in your words on this, while you 
agree with us in philosophy, you leave it very much up in the air— 
and maybe you have gone as far as you can under your duties and 
responsibilities as an Administrator. 

Of course, you say certain specific proposals have been formulated 
and are presently under further consideration in the executive branch. 
And then you go ahead and say that a public-shelter construction pro- 
gram on a ni ational scale must be weighed against other meritorious 
proposals for other types of defense. 

We agree that they must be weighed. But to us it seems that while 
we are weighing this, and while we are continuing to study it, 
the Nation is in the d: anger which you have so vividly described on so 
many occasions. And we realize that it has got to be compared with 
other national programs. For instance, our military program and our 
road program and our foreign-aid program—from a budgetary stand- 
point—alll have to be compared. 

But the thing that troubles us is that this particular program isn’t 
being given the priority which we think it should be given. 

And all of our expert witnesses, including our scientists from the 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory, Dr. Teller, Dr. Libby, and 
all the others point out the danger of radioactivity to the population, 
and the only solution they offer is shelter. 
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So in the face of the preponderance of evidence on this point we 
can only say that “further study” is being done at the peril of 
the Nation and millions of lives. 

Mr. Prrerson. I would only add one thing, that a comprehensive 
shelter program is being vigorously, actively, ‘and cur rently studied at 
the highest level in the executive branch. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Governor, I understand your position, but the fact is 
that you, as the Administrator of FCD: \ have recommended a shelter 
preg. This legislation envisages such a shelter program. Now, I 

van distinguish very quickly between a determination as to whether 
or not we ought to have shelters and whether or not we are going to 
appropriate the money tomorrow to build them. I think they are two 
separate problems, And all we are seeking to do in this legislation, as 
you well understand, is toenable. And so I can’t see any hesitation on 
anybody’s part. And I think it would be a tragic error, in view of your 
recommendation, and in view of what we are trying to do here, in view 
of the testimony, if the administration didn’t go along at least with 
the enabling legislation. 

Now, if they are not prepared to go along with it from a financial 
or budgetary standpoint, that is something else, we can meet. that 
problem as it arises and argue it. But I can’t see much argument 
about passing the enabling legislation. And yet, you have to tell us 
today, unfortunately, that the question of the propriety of a shelter 
program, even in view of your testimony and your recommendation, is 
still being considered. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, I would only say that you may minimize—I 
certainly can’t argue with what you are saying—but you may minimize 
certain high-level considerations that go further than just simply 
the money. 

Mr. Fascentn. Right. I might not even be aware of them. 

Mr. Perrerson. I want to say this. I am sure that the committee 
would join me in a complete recognition of the fact that President 
Eisenhower would have the welfare of the country as thoroughly at 
heart as anyone. And I think everyone who is approaching this prob- 
lem is approaching it in good faith and good will. 

And nobody on our side of the table is going to sell the country down 
the river any quicker than anybody on the other side of the table. 

Mr. Fasceiy. No. 

Mr. Perrerson. I could enumerate certain other considerations, but 

I don’t think they obtain, and I don’t know that it is my business to 
enumerate them. But this is a tough problem, and it is a big problem, 
and it is going to involve a tremendous amount of money. And I 
don’t think anybody that I know of thinks money should be the only 
controlling factor in this any more than it should be in any other phase 
of our security problem. 

Mr. Fascetyi. Well, I, for one, would like to see the enabling legis- 
lation, despite the fact that it might be the best military judgment— 
for example, at this time, that we won’t need these shelters for another 
10 years, I would still like to see the enabling legislation, authorizing 
this construction if and when needed. 

Mr. Hortrtecp. I want to discuss with you the philosophy of the 
agency taking over the civil-defense ope1 rations of the States and the 
political subdivisions. 
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On page 18 of your statement, you state that— 


The emergency authority is, in many respects, similar to authority contained 
in our present law; however, the bill contains some important additions. One 
such addition is that the new department is authorized to direct and supervise 
all civil-defense operations of the States and political subdivisions in time of 
emergency. 


My own opinion is that such direction and supervision should be kept to an 
absolute minimum. 

Mr. Pererson. I think we should have it, but should keep it to 
an absolute minimum. Maybe I didn’t make my self clear. 

Mr. Houirtetp. I think in a way that we could agree with what you 
say there on page 19, particularly the part where you say: 














I believe that exercise of such authority should be limited to situations where 
the destruction and dislocation of the local government has been so severe as 
to render it incapable of performing its usual functions. 

Now, if we go to the word “emergency,” and the establishment of 
the emergenc y, on page 28 of the bill, ‘national civil-defense emer- 


gency,” I think we put enough care around this to give the protection 
that we both want in this field. 
We say in section 502; 







The provisions of this title shall be operative only during the existence of a 
state of civil-defense emergency (hereinafter referred to in this title as an 
“emergency”). The existence of an emergency within the United States or any 
part thereof may be proclaimed by the President or by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress if the President, in such proclamation, or the Congress in such 
resolution, finds that an attack upon the United States has occurred or is antici- 
pated and that the national safety therefore requires an invocation of the 
provisions of this title. Any emergency shall terminate upon the proclamation 
of the termination thereof by the President, or the passage by the Congress of a 
concurrent resolution terminating such emergency. 



















You see, we have very carefully provided here a basis upon which a 
civil-defense emer gency shall be established, and also stipulated how 
long it shall last, and how it shall be terminated. 

Now, we did this, as you very well know, because of our experience 
in Operation Alert 1955 and 1956. In one instance there was a type of 
martial law and the other a type of emergency declaration which, in 
our opinion, needed some clarification. What we have tried to do in 
this emergency setup is to say that when it gets to the point where 
an attack has occurred or is anticipated, and the President or the Con- 
gress says that a national civil-defense emergency exists, then you 
will have the power, and not before. 

Mr. Pererson. Well, by golly, Mr. Chairman, I am in agreement 
with you. And my statement on page 18, the bottom of page 18 and 
top of page 19. was somewhat philosophical in nature, and directed to 
the manner in which I think the power should be used. And maybe I 
didn’t make it entirely clear. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. I think we have pretty clearly set up safeguards 
there. 

Mr. Pererson. And further than that, Mr. Chairman, we think 
there ought to be a little added to it, actually—and that I ‘didn’t say, 
[have it in this line-by-line comment here—we would just suggest this; 
it might be broadened in order that a civil-defense emergency could 
be declared in the event that the United States military forces become 
involved in hostilities abroad. 
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Now, maybe it is in there, but we didn’t quite think it was in there, 
and you might get a situation, such as some that have been brewin 
around here lately, where maybe we would want to go to work with 
emergency powers previous to the actual physical attack on the main- 
land of the United States or continental United States. Now, I don’t 
know, we are just tossing that out. 

Mr. Houtrretp. We say, “has occurred or is anticipated.” 

Mr. Pererson. All right. Maybe it is broad enough; maybe we 
are shadowboxing here, ourselves. 

Mr. Fascett. Now, I think his point is well taken, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Howrrtep. Well, we are going to have the staff go over this on 
a line-by-line basis later on. 

Mr. Peterson. Mr. C hairman, IT would like to suggest that it night 
be interesting to you to have us asking for more authority somewhere 
in the bill rather than a little less. 

Mr, Ho.irietp. Now, in your last sentence on page 19 you say: 

I want to emphasize that such situations can be avoided if appropriate civil- 
defense plans are made and implemented at the State and local level. 

Mr. Pererson. Mr. Chairman, when this was written there were 
some words left out here that I believe belong in there: 


However, I want to emphasize that such situations can be avoided— 
and this is the way I read it into the record— 
in most, if not all instances. 


I don’t think you can say that. I think it is too broad; you can’t 

say it can be avoided in all instances. 

Mr. Rowackx. Mr. Chairman, may I observe that during Operation 
Alert 1956 the Administrator had more authority by Presidental 
proclamation than is granted in this bill, because it was his determina- 
tion whether he should move in and take over the local government, 
and not the option or election of the duly constituted local offic ‘ials? 
just so we understand this. This isn’t more authority than you re- 
quested ; it is less than is requested during an assumed enemy attack. 

Mr. Peterson. Or less than was authorized—let’s put it that way— 
not eae but less than was authorized. 

Mr. Rorack. All right. 

Mr. Horrrtetp. At the top of page 20 you say: 

It is my belief that our efforts should be concentrated upon developing and ex- 
ecuting civil-defense plans which will do everything possible to make unnec- 


essary the assumption by the Federal Government of such State and local gov- 
ernment functions. 


We agree to that, of course. 


I am convinced that this task can be accomplished, and its accomplishment 
will make unnecessary a concept of Federal discharge of State and local re- 
sponsibilities. 

We are not in entire agreement with that, I think. 

Mr. Pererson. You mean the last sentence? 

Mr. Hottrtevp. The last sentence—because we see no possibility un- 
der the present 1950 law, even with the amendments which we have 
sent up, Governor, that there can be constructed a civil-defense plan 
which can do this job in this type of an emergency. 

Mr. Peterson. All right. Then I want to say that I am in agree- 
ment with you. And may I ask that the recorder strike that sentence 
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from my testimony? I think that statement is too broad; that last 
sentence, I am talking about. 

Mr. Houirretp. Yes; I understand. It can be corrected. 

Now, on the last part I think Mr. Fascell explored the interstate 
civil-defense compacts. We know that that was in the old law. 

Mr. Rogpack. Could I ask a question ? 

Mr. Hoxtrretp. We have considered that. And I would like to 
take that up at this time, and a little more fully than Mr. Fascell did. 

Mr. Rozack. Could I ask a question for clarification ? 

Is it that you need a Federal law to authorize an interstate com- 
pact ? 

Mr. Perrrson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rornacx. How many States have such interstate compacts? 

Mr. Arcuampavtr. They all do, Mr. Chairman. And you must 
recognize that these aren’t border-to-border compacts. For example, 
the State of New York has compacts with the other 47 States and some 
of the Territories. And it is something that tends to clear away the 
debris that exists with all of the inconsistencies of the State laws, and 
makes border crossings in an emergency situation much easier, and 
avoids complications with current State legislation. 

Mr. Rosack. We understand that, Mr. Archambault. The ques- 
tion is, since there are compacts in all States, would tlie repeal of this 
bill constitute a falling away of those compacts? I don’t understand 
that it would. 

Mr. Arcuampavtt. I doubt that it would. I would think that those 
would stay in existence. However, subsequent modifications of them, 
or more of them—not all States have as many as they ought to 
have—it is not entirely-uniform across the country, and it would seem 
that just to preserve that authority would be desirable. 

Mr. Rozacx. What does the Constitution provide with regard to 
congressional approval of interstate compacts? 

Mr. ArcHampautt. I don’t know. 

Mr. Pererson. As [ recall, it requires approval. 

Mr. Rorack. I understand that. I want to be corrected if I am 
wrong. Does it require Congress to pass a law before two States 
can enter into a compact and then subsequently secure congressional 
approval ? 

Mr. Perrerson. I think Congress has given such broad power by 
general statute, and then you submit them for approval—lI believe that 
is correct. I am getting on the lawyer’s business now. 

Mr. Rosack. We will ask the counsel to point out the requirements 
to us. 

Mr. Horirreip. I think from my own personal experience that Cali- 
fornia is part of the multiple-State compact on the Colorado River 
water. 

Now, that is divided into two compacts, what they call the lower 
Colorado and the upper Colorado. Just within the last 2 or 3 years 
the upper Colorado compact with what we call the upper basin States 
was brought to the Congress for approval, and I know previous to 
that the compact of the lower basin States has never actually been 
approved, because it has been in litigation for about 25 years. 

So a compact, which involves more than one State, must have the 
approval of the Federal Gover nment, if I am not badly mistaken. 

Mr. ArcHaMBautt. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Pererson. Mr. Holifield, we just thought there might be some 
advantage in having this authority in the law. If the two staffs agree 
that it isn’t nec essary, that is perfectly agreeable with us. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I am inclined to think that it possibly should be in 
the act, and we could very easily put it in. 

Now, I wanted to discusss, a little bit, your position as Administra- 
tor. We know of the extraordinary courtesy which is being given 
you at this time to participate in the meetings of the Cabinet, and 
frequently the sessions of the National Securiy Council, but this 
arrangement is an informal arrangement by invitation of the Presi- 
dent, and it is conceivable that in the case of a different President or 
a different Administrator the same courtesy might not be extended. 

We feel so strongly that it is necessary for ‘the Administrator to 
have this privilege in order to fulfill his duties and responsibilities 
that we feel that formalizing it by statute would be a good thing. 
We recognize that it would give you actually no more participation 
or access to knowledge than you are getting right at the present time. 
But we could foresee situations where that compatible arrangement 
might not exist. 

On page 22 you said that— 
the President has directed the Committee on Government Organization to give 


consideration to the question of the proper place for civil defense in the structure 
of the Federal Government. 


Now, this consideration, in our opinion, has been going on for several 
years. And we wonder what alternative has been suggested to that 
of a Cabinet level department of the Government. Has there been 


any specific suggestions for an increased stature which would not of 
necessity be a department, such as an independent agency reporting 
direct to the President, or some other administrative device that you 
know of, or has it just been between keeping it like it is or elevating it 
to departmental status? 

Mr. Pererson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not thoroughly familiar 
with all of the discussions of the members of that Committee. You 
have had some of them before in these hearings—Dr. Flemming was 
on it, Nelson Rockefeller, and I think, Dr. Milton Eisenhower—lI don’t 
know whether there was any other member or not—but they certainly 
have discussed this thing, and their staffs have discussed it from every 
possible angle, because they have been in some consultation with us. 
But I don’t know what the various alternatives were. 

Obviously, one would be what you propose in the bill. The other 
would be a continuation of what we have today. 

Mr. Hortrretp. You are an independent agency now ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is right. 

Mr. Ho.irierp. But you are not in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. And some people have proposed 
that it might be wise to make this a part of the Executive Office. 

Mr. Hotrrterp. You see, what we are thinking of on this point is 
strictly from the standpoint of giving increased ‘stature and prestige 
to the agency from the psychological standpoint, both with the Con- 
gress and with the American people. We believe the function is im- 
portant enough to elevate the agency to a higher level in the Govern- 
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ment structure. And we would like to have a little more definite in- 
formation on that. 

It seems to us that the study has been going on a long, long time, 
and we ought to be getting some results on it. 

Mr. Prrerson. I am not ina position, Mr. Chairman, to speak any 
more specifically on it than I have. 

Mr. Horirietp. Are there any further questions the staff wishes 
to ask ? 

Mr. Rozack. I might note on that point, Mr. Chairman, that the 
East River Project Review Committee whose report came out in the 
fall of 1955 was concerned about this organizational matter also, but 
left it with the observation that the President had asked his Ad- 
visory Committee on Government Organization to give its attention 
to the subject, so the thing has been going on at least since some time 
in 1955. ? 

Mr. Houtrietp. Now, are you aware of the recent study which was 
made by the Bureau of Public Roads on the movement of people ? 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. 

Mr. Horirrecp. Are you aware that they testified that it would cost 
as much $27 billion to move people out of 147 of our target areas a 
distance of 40 miles in 214 hours! It would cost $27 billion to build 
the roads and bridges and methods of egress, and this would not in- 
clude changing anything i in the downtown city sections of our Nation. 
According to that study only 4-plus billion of that could be attributed 
to the normal traffic needs for the next 10 years. So this left, roughtly, 
$23 billion as the evacuation cost of the people in 147 t: irget areas to 
ascreen line of 40 miles. 

You are aware of that study, I understand. 

Mr. Pererson. Yes. I think we transmitted that to the committee. 

Mr. Houirtetp. So, if that particular study be wellfounded, we are 
talking in terms of almost the same amount of money for a shelter 
program, or for an evacuation program, and with the knowledge that 
even if you evacuated the people out for 40 miles, you would still have 
the job of shelter ing them. 

Mr. Pererson. | think, without getting into this matter—because 
[ am not prepared to discuss it, actually, “I have not read the report, 
[ have only read the newspaper accounts and glanced at it very super- 
ficially—but without getting into that, I think that cire ‘cumstances are 
developing in such a way that tactical evacuation is going to have a 
limited period of usefulness. 

In other words, the ICBM, I think, is going to cure this situation, 
or eliminate the possibility of the utilization of tactical evacuation. 
So this, in that respect, becomes rather academic. As of the moment, 
we would sooner have the money for shelter purposes than for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Houirtetp. Now, we want to go over with you the : amendments 
which you have set up to the bill and discuss them, but it is getting 
late now, and I suggest that we have our staffs work together on some 
language in this bill during the next week or so, and then possibly 
have another short mee ting at that time. 

Mr. Pererson. Fine. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received for the record :) 


FEDERAL CIvIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION, 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Battle Creek, Mich., April 17, 1957. 
Hon. CHer HOLIrFIe.p, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House Government Operations Committce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the request of the Military Operations Sub- 
committee, contained in your letter of March 5, 1957, there follows the com- 
ments of the Federal Civil Defense Administration on each section of H. R. 
2125, a bill to reorganize the civil defense functions of the Federal Government to 
establish a Federal Department of Civil Defense, and for other purposes. 


SECTION 2 


This section of the bill obviously involves a redefinition of the Federal role 
in the civil-defense effort of the Nation. When considered with the other 
provisions of the act, the intent to make the civil defense of the United States 
the primary responsibility of the Federal Government is quite clear. Although 
mention is made of a supporting role for the States and cities, a reading of the 
balance of the bill demands the conclusion that it is not anticipated that such 
support will be the major civil-defense effort. 

Considerable study has been given to the proper civil defense roles of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. There is general agreement that the 
development of a civil-defense capability, adequate to meet the present and fu- 
ture needs of the Nation, will demand greatly increased Federal participation 
and substantial additional Federal financial assistance; however, it is equally 
elear that activity at the State and local level will determine the success or 
failure of the civil-defense mission, and for this reason it is not believed that 
State and local efforts should be assigned only a supporting role. 

Consistent with this concept, the Federal Civil Defense Administration con- 
siders State and local efforts of such vital importance to the development of 
a true civil-defense operational capability for the Nation that it is recom- 
mended that section 2 of the bill be amended to declare civil defense to be the 
joint responsibility of the Federal Government and the States and their po- 
litical subdivisions. Under such joint responsibility the Federal Government, 
while exerting positive leadership, can properly exercise its partnership role 
by encouraging and requiring the maximum civil-defense effort on the part of 
the States and their political subdivisions. 


SECTION 101 


This section provides for the establishment of a new executive department of 
the Government to be known as the Department of Civil Defense. 

This is another area of civil defense which has been considered by the many 
studies which have been made relative to civil defense in recent years. Many 
of the reports which resulted from such studies have included strong recom- 
mendations that the Federal Civil Defense Administration be given Cabinet 
and departmental status. 

A substantial step in this direction was taken by the President last summer 
when he invited the Federal Civil Defense Administrator to regularly attend 
the meetings of the Cabinet and participate frequently in sessions of the Na- 
tional Security Council. By this action, the President has already made 
available to civil defense many of the benefits of formal Cabinet status and has 
permitted the timely consideration, at the highest level of our Government, of 
civil-defense problems. 

In addition, a proposal, which includes a recommendation that a new execu- 
tive department be established to administer the Federal civil-defense program, 
has been under intensive study within the executivve branch for some time. 

It is obvious that the many problems which are involved in the development 
of an effective civil-defense capability for the Nation are not going to be auto- 
matically solved by simply establishing civil defense as a new department ; how- 
ever, the increased prestige which would be given civil defense by formal de- 
partmental status would be of assistance in obtaining public recognition of the 
vital importance of civil-defense preparedness. 
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There is no doubt that the creation of a Department of Civil Defense would, 
through such increased public acceptance of the need for civil defense, result in 
an intensification of civil-defense activities at the State and local levels. It is 
believed that such action would be considered by the Nation as a recognition by 
the Congress that civil defense was an essential element of our total national 
defense. This would certainly have an advantageous effect on civil defense, not 
only at State and local leveis, but on the Federal level as well. 

However, such action by itself, without the subsequent wholehearted support 
of the civil-defense program by the Congress, would be an empty act which, con- 
ceivably, could do more harm than good to the ultimate civil defense of the 
Nation. 

If the people of this country, and the Congress, believe that it is essential that 
we increase our civil-defense capabilities, and if the country will dedicate but a 
relatively small portion of its resources to the accomplishment of this vital task, 
then the efforts which will go into the civil defense of the Nation will be such that 
the establishment of a Department of Civil Defense may become appropriate. 
However, it is not believed that the efficient administration of present civil- 
defense programs is, at this time, dependent upon such action. 


SECTION 102 


lt is noted that there is no provision for an individual to act as Secretary of 
the new Department during the period between the passage of the bill (which 
would abolish the Federal Civil Defense Administration) and the final con- 
firmation by the Senate of the President’s appointee. It is believed that it 
would be imperative to have continuity of the Federal civil-defense effort, and 
it is therefore suggested that the bill be modified to provide that the Adminis- 
trator or Acting Administrator of FCDA assume the powers and duties of the 
Secretary pending appointment and Senate confirmation of the Presidential 
nominee. 

SECTION 103 


In the event the bill is enacted, there would be no objection to such a provision. 


SECTION 104 


Relative to subsection (a) of this section, it is noted that the Executive Pay 
Act of 1956 enumerates the heads of the 10 executive departments and provides 
that they shall receive compensation at the rate of $25,000 per annuum. In 
order to be consistent with this act, it is suggested that the Secretary’s compensa- 
tion should be specifically provided for at the rate of $25,000 per annum. 


SECTION 105 


It is believed that such a provision is essential to the proper adininistration 
of the Department in the event the bill is enacted. 


SECTION 106 
In the event of enactment of the bill, this is an appropriate provision. 


SECTION 107 
No ohiection, 


SECTION 198 


The need for a functioning liaison with the Department of Defense on a day-to- 
day basis is obvious, however. it is believed that effective and well-established 
executive liaison now exists between the Department of Defense and the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration and for that reason the establishment of the 
committee contemplated by this section is deemed unnecesszury. 

In the event that the provisions of this section are enacted, notwithstanding 
the foregoing, then it is suggested that the portion which contemplates that the 
chairman of such a liaison committee will be appointed by the President, subject 
to the consent of the Senate, should not he fayorabty considered. It would appear 
that this part of the section attempts to establish an individual responsible 
neither to the Secretary of Defense nor the Secretary of the new department, 
whose function might be analogous to an arbitrator charged with the mandate 
of settling anticipated disputes. Such a concept is inconsistent with the objective 
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of a liaisuh cumummittee. {t is believed that any watchdog type function might 
well be harmful to relatiouships between the two departments. 

Therefore, it is suggested that the chairman of the proposed liaison com. 
mittee be selected by the President upon the joint recommendation of the heads 
of the Departments of Defense and Civil Defense and that there be no requirement 
for confirmation by the Senate. 

It should also be pointed out that the way the section is presently written, 
it is not clear whether the committee is to be advising the Secretary of Civil 
Defense or the Secretary of Defense, although it is presumed by its inclusion 
in the Civil Defense Act that it is to be the Secretary of Civil Defense. The 
coordinating devise is also vague and the liaison appears to run in only one 
direction viz, to the Department of Defense. 

It is suggested that a substitute arrangement might be considered along the 
lines of the Civil Defense Coordinating Board (created by Executive Order 
10611) with the Secretary as Chairman of the Board and with the Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Department of Defense as the Vice Chairman, and specifically pro- 
viding for representation on the Board for the Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

In the event such a Board is created by the statute, it is believed that the num- 
ber of Department of Defense representatives should be limited to the representa- 
tion accorded the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of Civil 
Defense. 

SECTION 109 


It is believed that the concept of a Scientific Advisory Board to assist the head 
of civil defense in the many technical and scientific aspects of civil defense is 
highly desirable. With one exception, the provisions of this section are adequate, 
It is noted that the section as presently written requires that all of the members 
of the Advisory Board be appointed from civilian life. It would seem that in 
this age of rapidly developing scientific concepts and their phenomenal application 
to military weapons, it would be most appropriate that at least some of the 
members of the Board be representatives of the Military Establishment or the 
Department of Defense. For example, an individual with intimate knowledge of 
the projects and programs of the Air Force research and development programs 
might well provide a substantial contribution to the advice available from such 
a scientific board. 
SECTION 110 


It is noted that this section contains generally provisions for a Civil Defense 
Advisory Council similar to that presently authorized under the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950. The excellent contribution made to the civil defense of the 
Nation by the present Advisory Council is adequate reason for continuing a com- 
parable organization in the scheme of any new plan for the administration of the 
civil defense effort of the Federal Government; however, it is believed that the 
section should be modified so that members of the Advisory Council would receive 
compensation at the same rate as members of the Scientific Advisory Board. 
SECTION 201 
In connection with this section, it is believed that some general comments are 
in order on the somewhat unusual scheme of the legislation as reflected in title IT. 

The problem of delineating and describing, in specific terms, the appropriate 
responsibilities and authority which the administration of the Federal civil 
defense effort requires, is a substantial one. Some have recommended that an 
attempt be made to itemize the desired authority, as was done when the present 
civil defense legislation was enacted. However, the future invariably discloses 
that such efforts result in the failure to enumerate some particular function or 
area of responsibility. Others have indicated that there could be a problem in 
not having stated, with definiteness, appropriate limitations on the Secretary's 
authority. 

However, it is believed that this bill evidences an ingenious device for avoiding 
such hazards. It is concluded that title II, as proposed, would direct the Secre- 
tary to prepare a comprehensive national plan of civil defense and that, among 
other things, the plan must provide for certain enumerated activities. These 
activities might be described in another way, as the itemization of the objectives 
of the plan. 
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Although these activities or objectives are most comprehensive in nature, it is 
presumed that the language in section 201 is sufficiently broad to include any addi- 
tional objectives which may have been inadvertently omitted from the enumera- 
tion, or which the future (and especially new weapon developments) may require. 

The term “execute” as it appears in section 201 would seem to authorize the 
Secretary to accomplish those things which are necessary in order to carry out 
and implement the plan developed. In addition, section 202 seems to require that, 
in connection with the execution of the plan, certain specific activities be under- 
taken. 

Again, the provisions of section 202 are not read as limiting activities to those 
enumerated, inasmuch as it would seem that the mandate to execute the plan 
contained in section 201 is sufficiently definite and broad to authorize activity 
essential to its implementation. 

Notwithstanding this interpretation of the general intent of title II, it is be- 
lieved that it might be desirable to specifically authorize the Secretary to under- 
take such activity as required for the proper implementation of the national civil 
defense plan. 

In this connection, it should be noted that perhaps such authority was intended 
in section 202 (16) where it states: ‘and make such other preattack preparations 
as in the judgment of the Secretary will improve the civil defense of the United 
States.” 

However, this apparently broad language is contained in a subsection dealing 
primarily with civil defense training exercises and perhaps in its present form 
would be properly interpreted as limited to activity relating to the subject of that 
subsection, that is, training exercises. 

It is therefore suggested that consideration be given to incorporating a general 
statement of authority in both sections 201 and 202 consistent with the concept 
of authorizing those additional things necessary to develop and execute the plan. 

It is noted that under section 201, the Secretary would prepare the national 
civil-defense plan after consultation with only one Federal official, that is, the 
Secretary of Defense. It is not believed that this provision is consistent with 
the rest of the bill and it is felt that it should be broadened to recognize the 
desirability that the Secretary consult with such other Federal officials as he 
determines appropriate. 

In this connection, it is recommended that the initial paragraph in section 
201 should be amended by striking the same and substituting the following: 

“The Secretary, after consulting with appropriate Federal, State, and local 
officials, shall prepare and execute a national plan of civil defense for the 
United States which, in the event of anticipated or actual enemy attack, will 
effectively provide for * * *.” 







SECTION 201 


(1) 








This is similar to section 201 (c) of Public Law 920 which requires FCDA to 
make appropriate provision for warning of enemy attack. No objection. 











SECTION 201 





Although this subsection purports to be somewhat more specific than the 
present authority relative to public information, there is no doubt that section 
201 (f) of the current act authorizes the same activity bv directing the Admin- 
istrator to “publicly disseminate appropriate civil-defeuse intormation by all 
appropriate means.” However, it is believed that this subsection contains 
somewhat more limited language and it is recommended that the word “immedi- 
ate” is an undesirable restriction and should be deleted. 









SECTION 201 (3) 











The requirement that a national civil-defense plan include provision for shel- 
ter of the civilian population is new. Further, it has been suggested that the 
magnitude of a national shelter program might well be considered to warrant a 
somewhat more detailed or specific statutory authorization. 

It should be pointed out that as a result of research by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the discussion and consideration of various shelter 
programs with other departments and agencies of the Government, certain spe- 
cific proposals have been formulated and are presently under further considera- 
tion in the executive branch. 
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It is hoped that from such consideration will come some definite and specific 
recommendations relative to the feasibility of a comprehensive national shelter 
program. However, it is believed that it is proner to recognize that. although 
the civil defenses of this Nation are an essential element of national defense, 
they are, nevertheless, only one part; and, therefore, any proposals for civil 
defense, and especially any proposals for the initiation of a public shelter con- 
struction program on a national scale, must be weighed against other merito 
rious proposals for other types of defense, and the ultimate decision must be 
based upon a determination of which best serves the total defense needs of the 
Nation. 

Therefore, until the foregoing determination has been made, it would be inap- 
propriate to comment upon the propriety of this provision of the bill which pre 
judges the present consideration of the question by requiring that any civil- 
defense plans formulated under the bill contain provisions tor the immediate 
construction of public shelters, apparently largely financed by the Federal 
Government. 

It should also be pointed out that section 201 (d) of the current act author- 
izes the Administrator to develop “shelter designs and materials for protective 
covering or construction” and to develop “equipment or facilities” and to effect 
the “standardization thereof to meet civil-defense requirements.” It is believed 
that a similar specific authority should be included, in appropriate language, in 
section 201 (3) of the new bill. 

In addition, the words “primary and secondary” in section 201 (5) appear to 
be words of limitation and, inasmuch as the obvious intent is to pretect against 
all aspects of the effect of nuclear weapons, it is recommended that they be 
deleted. 

SECTION 201 (4) 


Concerning the emergency control of vehicular traffic and lighting which is 
apparently contemplated by this subsection, it is believed that it is well accepted 
today that this is an appropriate area of responsibility for civil defense. How- 
ever, serious reservations exist relative to placing the responsibility in civil 
defense for control over all civilian communications. Although communications 
are an essential element of civil defense operations, it is believed that the respon- 
sibility for the total civil communications capability of the Nation under con- 
ditions of attack would impose an undue burden upon the civil defense organ- 
izations at a time when their total efforts should properly be concentrated 
primarily on activity directly related to saving lives. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Civil Defense Administration has experienced no 
difficulty in the past with the national communications resources being allocated 
and controlled by the Office of Defense Mobilization in cooperation with the 
Federal Communications Commission, it is recommended that this portion of 
tbe subsection be modified to reflect the responsibility only for civil defense 
communications. 

In this connection it should be noted that the emergency temporary repair of 
any essential utility would properly be a civil defense activity under the present 
law and the provisions of this bill; however, it is believed that there is a clear 
distinction between such repair or emergency restoration activity and the 
responsibility for the total allocation and utilization of the entire civil com- 
munications capability of the Nation. 


SECTION 201 (5) 


Relative to this subsection, such a provision should be included in any general 
civil defense legislation; however, a careful reading of the general provisions 
title of the bill fails to disclose specific authority to prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations; therefore, it is suggested that a provision be included under the general 
provisions portion of the act, which would contain authority similar to that 
described in section 401(g) of the Federal Civil Defense Act which states as 
follows: “prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper 
to carry out any of the provisions of this act * * *” 


SECTION 201 (6) 


Any national civil defense plan should include provision for evacuation of 
persons from areas subject to the effects of nuclear weapons. The removal of 
individuals from such areas prior to an attack is the best way that their survival 
can be assured. Substantial efforts have been made to provide a period of 
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warning of impending attack which will be adequate to execute evacuation 
plans. Although there are indications on the horizon of weapons developments 
that will further reduce the warning time available to the people, it should be 
noted that in the event of an enemy attack today, substantial warning time would 
be available to large sectors of the Nation. 

Further, for the foreseeable future, no civil-defense plan would be complete 
without provisions for evacuation in the event that such was feasible. 

It may well be that although tactical warning may, in the years to come, be 
denied by the development of hypersonic weapons delivery systems, nevertheless 
the possibility of strategic warning must never be dismissed. If available, 
strategic warning could well mean the difference between victory and defeat if 
proper plans had been made for the efficient utilization of the time available 
to remove the people from the areas of greatest danger. 

However, it should be pointed out that section 201(6) is limited to the evacua- 
tion of personnel from target areas. It may well be necessary, in some instances, 
to remove persons from areas subject to intense fallout contamination. These 
might well be far removed from the so-called target areas, and it is therefore 
recommended that the words “from target areas” be deleted in order to permit 
evacuation of any area whenever feasible. 


SECTION 201 (7) 


The objectives described in this subsection are very similar to the present goals 
of the civil-defense health and welfare services. These are traditional civil- 
defense functions and certainly it is most appropriate that they be provided for 
in any comprehensive civil-defense legislation. 


SECTION 201 (8) 


Specific mention of the objective of developing an adequate monitoring capa- 
bility relative to the radiological, biological, and chemical hazards is appropriate. 
This authority is, of course, also found, although in more general terms, in the 
present Federal Civil Defense Act. 

Experience has demonstrated that it would be desirable to specifically indicate 
that it is essential that the Nation also develop the capability to predict, and 
adequately report to the people, the radiological hazard. It is believed that these 
two additional elements are fundamental aspects of radiological defense. There- 
fore, it is recommended that the language in this subsection be modified to re- 
flect the additional objectives of developing a predicting and reporting capability. 


SECTION 201 (9) 


This subsection also provides for an integral part of the total radiological 
defense system and it is appropriate that it be included as one of the major 
objectives of any national plan of civil defense. 

The contamination of the vast areas of our Nation by radioactive fallout pre- 
sents the greatest threat to survival ever faced by this Nation. As the ability of 
a potential enemy to deliver substantial numbers of nuclear weapons increases, 
it must be recognized that, for all practical purposes, substantial areas of this 
Nation may be denied to human habitation for long periods of time following 
massive nuclear attack. 

SECTION 201 (10) 


This subsection, being based upon a concept that civil defense should be 
responsible for unexploded bomb recdnnaissance and disposition is probably out- 
moded by the advent of the nuclear age. 

Further, in the event that conventional weapons were utilized in an attack 
upon this Nation, studies have demonstrated that the great skill resulted in the 
proper dismantling and disarming of such weapons makes it much more ap- 
propriate that this task be accomplished by members of the Military Establish- 


ment. It is therefore recommended that, although the civil-defense forces might 


well have the responsibility to report the location of such unexploded wesjons to 
appropriate military authorities, from that point on the civil-defense vespon- 
sibility should be confined to removing people from the area as expeditiously as 
possible or taking such other measures as required to minimize the damage 
and casualties in the event the unexploded weapon detonated. 
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SECTION 201 (11) 


This subsection includes traditional civil-defense activity such as fire fighting, 
rescue, and debris clearance. However, it is noted that in addition to these 
responsibilities, it also provides for “other emergency services” and, although 
there is no objection to the inclusion of that phrase, it is believed that it might 
become the subject of varying interpretations in the future if it is not qualified to 
relate to activities similar to fire fighting, rescues, and debris clearance. 

It is therefore recommended that the word “related” be inserted so that the 
final clause of the subsection would read “and other related emergency services.” 


SECTION 201 (12) 


Under this subsection, it would appear that it is anticipated that the civil. 
defense plan would be required to provide for the control of all essential personnel, 
This leads necessarily to the conclusion that the responsibility for the utilization 
of the manpower resources of the Nation would be vested in civil defense. If this 
is actually what was intended by the language, serious reservations would exist 
concerning the propriety of the provision. 

Although it is perfectly proper that the national plan provide for the utilization 
of essential personnel! for civil-defense purposes, it is not believed that the re- 
sponsibility for total manpower utilization should be vested in the civil-defense 
agency. 

However, on the other hand, if all that is intended by this provision is that the 
civil-defense plan would provide transportation for the movement of essential 
personnel to places designated by some other wartime agency, then there would 
he no objection to the subsection. 


SECTION 201 (13) 


The extremely broad language of this subsection causes concern. It would 
appear that it is anticipated that the civil-defense plan should make provision 
for the restoration of the entire country under this subsection. Although it 
certainly is proper that the civil-defense plans contemplate temporary emergency 
repair to vital facilities, it is not believed realistic to impose upon such plans the 
burden of providing for the restoration of all essential industrial, communica- 
tions, transportation, utility, and other facilities of the Nation. 

f what is intended was the type of emergency repair of vital facilities presently 
considered as a civil-defense responsibility, then there would be no objection to 
this subsection. However, if there is any connotation that the civil-defense plans 
should provide for the long-term rehabilitation of the entire Nation and the 
complete restoration of a functioning society, then it is felt that these provisions 
are too broad and should be redefined to delineate more specifically that fune 
tion which has heen indicated as the appropriate civil-defense aspect of such 
activity. 

SECTION 201 (14) 


This subsection would appear to involve functions which are currently per- 
formed primarily by the Office of Defense Mobilization. It is not believed appro- 
priate to charge civil defense with the responsibility to assure the resumption 
and continuity of the industrial production of the Nation. It is agreed that 
there are certain aspects of plant protection which are closely related to local 
civil-defense efforts and that these should be a part of the civil-defense plans 
of the community, but it is not felt that this total responsibility for the produe- 
tion effort of the country is a proper function for the Federal civil-defense agency. 

In addition, the provisions of this subsection relating to economic activities 
would seem to be more properly a responsibility of some agency of the Federal 
Government other than civil defense. Again, it is agreed that there are some 
aspects of economic stabilization, such as rationing and perhaps consumer price 
control, which could properly be performed by the civil-defense organization: 
however, it is not believed that the total responsibility to insure the eonomic 
stabilization of the Nation should be placed upon civil defense. 

Concerning the portions of this subsection relating to the continuity of govern 
mental functions and services, it is believed that it is proper that civil-defense 
plans include those measures designed to assure such continuity, at least at the 
State and local level. Presently, the responsibility for the continuity of Federal 
establishments located at the seat of government is vested in the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, and that Office has made substantial progress in its many measures 
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designed to minimize the interruption to Federal activity which would result 
from an enemy attack. 

Although there is no particular objection to placing the responsibility for the 
continuity of the Federal Government in the civil-defense organization, it is 
believed that no material benefit would result from the transfer of this function 
from the Office of Defense Mobilization to civil defense. 

In summary, it must be said that there are serious reservations as to the 
propriety of this subsection and that the best interest of civil defense would 
appear to demand that it be substantially modified. 


SECTION 202 


The comment with regard to the first paragraph of this section is the same as 
the comment with regard to the first five lines of section 201. That is, this 
introductory clause should be broadened to recognize the necessity that the 
Secretary consult with such Federal officials he determines appropriate. 


SECTION 202 (1) 


No objection. The Federal Civil Defense Administrator, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense, has designated certain areas as critical target 
areas under Public Law 920. 


SECTION 202 (2) 


Although there is no specific mandate in the present Civil Defense Act relative 
to the reduction of urban vulnerability, most civil-defense measures are designed 
to directly or indirectly accomplish this result. 

Current efforts in this field are the concern of civil defense as a result of the 
recent Office of Defense Mobilization Orders I-18 and I-19. These activities are 
coordinated with the Department of Commerce and other interested agencies. 

It is believed that this specific language in the basic civil-defense statute would 
be desirable and it might well contribute to a clarification of the responsibility 
for such activities within the Federal Government. 


SECTION 202 (3) 


This subsection authorizes and directs the initiation of a program to provide 
shelters. Because of its mandatory nature, objection must be made to this pro- 
vision. It is also believed that it requires the Secretary to embark upon an 
extremely comprehensive program of great magnitude in most general terms. 
There are serious reservations to authorizing such a substantial program by the 
use of such general language. It is believed that consideration should be given 
to providing definite guidelines which would govern the administration of a pro 
gram of this magnitude. 

Also, it is reiterated that any shelter program must not be limited to providing 
protection in target areas alone. It is recommended that the language, which 
apparently would restrict construction to target areas, be eliminated and that 
the Secretary be authorized to develop a shelter program for any area of the 
Nation. 

SECTION 202 (4) 


No objection. This provision provides for activity substantially the same as 
that authorized by the current Federal Civil Defense Act. 


SECTION 202 (5) 


This subsection would appear to include the “stockpiling” authority of the 
present Federal Civil Defense Act, expanded to contemplate a more comprehen- 
sive and all-inclusive program. 

It is believed that a realistic appraisal of this subsection will demand the 
conclusion that the language should be modified to permit the Secretary to use 
his discretion in the various enumerated stockpiling areas as to the extent of 
activity which would be desirable. Perhaps this is implicit in the language as 
now written; however, it is conceivable that the subsection in its present form 
could be interpreted as requiring the Secretary to stockpile materials and equip 
ment in all of the areas mentioned. 

Therefore, it is believed essential that some discretionary language be in- 
cluded in this subsection in order that the judgment of the Secretary could 
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clearly be imposed relative to the priorities of various materials and equipment ag 
well as the relative rate of stockpiling in the respective categories. 


SECTION 202 (6) 


No objection. The subsection is similar to existing authority and consistent 
with the current administration-sponsored amendments. 


SECTION 202 (7) 


No objection. This section is similar to section 201 (f) of Public Law 920, 
which authorizes the Administrator to “publicly disseminate appropriate civil 
defense information by all appropriate means.” 


SECTION 202 (8) 


Again, objection must be made to this subsection on the assumption that the 
activities enumerated in section 202 are mandatory, in their entirety, upon the 
Secretary. It is conceivable that the most practical approach to civil-defense re 
search might be found through contracts with Government and private firms 
rather than the establishment and operation of separate research laboratories 
for civil-defense purposes. Therefore, in the event that the language is in- 
tended to be mandatory, it is believed that it should be modified so that the es- 
tablishment of such research laboratories would be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary. 

SECTION 202 (9) 


The provisions of this subsection describe appropriate civil-defense activities. 
Many similar functions are today carried out under authority of the present act 
and as an integral part of local civil-defense plans. It is believed that this 
specific authorization would be helpful and in the best interests of the total 
civil-defense program. 

SECTION 202 (10) 


No objection. 
SECTION 202 (11) 


This subsection and section 202 (10) cover the substance of section 201 (b) of 
Public Law 920, which reads as follows: 

“(b) delegate, with the approval of the President, to the several departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government appropriate civil-defense responsibilities, 
and review and coordinate the civil-defense activities of the departments and 
agencies with each other and with the activities of the States and neighboring 
countries ;” 

It is believed that the provision of this subsection, relative to the utilization of 
the resources (including personnel) of other Federal departments and agencies 
for civil-defense purpose, is proper. One of the ways that the civil detense of 
the Nation can be advanced is to integrate civil-defense measures into the day-to- 
day activities of government at not only the Federal but the State and local 
levels as well. 

SECTION 202 (12) 


No objection. This subsection is similar to section 401 (c) of Public Law 920, 
which authorizes the Administrator to “establish and utilize such regional and 
other offices as may be necessary.” 


SECTION 202 (13) 


No objection. This subsection is similar to section 201 (b) of Public Law 920, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Admin‘strator is authorized * * * to * * * 

“(b) * * * review and coordinate the civil-defense activities of the depart- 
ments and agencies with each other and with the activities of the States and 
neighboring countries.” 

SECTION 202 (14) 


The provisions of this subsection are substantially the same as those found in 
the current civil-defense law, with the exception that this subsection would 
eliminate the requirement in the present authority that the States and cities 
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equally match Federal contributions and would authorize financial assistance 
for civil-defense personnel and administrative expenses. 

It is believed that the concept that financial assistance to the States for civil- 
defense purposes should be on such terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
prescribe is the ajpropriate one and that its adoption would be advantageous to 
the civil-defense effort. Further, it is consistent with the requests for amend- 
ment to the present civil-defense act which the Administration has recently placed 
before the Congress. 

However, again it should be indicated that the authority for a very substantial 
program is stated in the very broadest of terms. It is suggested that considera- 
tion be given to incorporating in the bill language similar to that contained in 
the present act as the same would be amended by H. R. 4910. 


SECTION 202 (15) 


This subsection covers the subject matter of the sixth and seventh provisos 
of section 201 (i) of Public Law 920. It is believed that the provisions of this 
subsection, which require the Secretary to insure that the funds made available 
to the States and cities under this act are utilized for civil-defense purposes, are 
appropriate. 

SECTION 202 (16) 


No nobjection to the mandate to the Secretary to conduct civil-defense train- 
ing exercises; however, there is a question as to the intended effect of the last 
phrase of this subsection which states that the Secretary shall: “make such 
other preattack preparations as in the judgment of the Secretary will improve the 
civil defense of the United States.” 

If it is not intended that this final phrase be restricted to activities related 
to training exercises, then it is recommended that it be separated from this sub- 
section and constitute a separate subsection, ending subsection (16) after the 
words “exercise; and.” This would make the new subsection (designated (17) ) 
read as follows: 

“(17) make such other preattack preparations as in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary will improve the civil defense of the United States.” 

Recommend new section to add compacting authority 

In the event H. R. 2125 is enacted into law, it is believed that it contains 
a serious omission. This results from the failure to include authority for com- 
pacts between the States, and mutual-aid agreements between the States and 
neighboring countries. It is recommended that the provisions of section 201 (g) 
of Public Law 920 be added to H. R. 2125 as section 202 (18). 

Recommended additional language: 

“Sec. 202 (18). Assist and encourage the States to negotiate and enter into 
interstate civil-defense compacts; review the terms and conditions of such 
proposed compacts in order to assist to the extent feasible in obtaining uni- 
formity therein and consistency with the national civil-defense plans and pro- 
grams; assist and coordinate the activities thereunder; aid and assist in en- 
couraging reciprocal civil-defense legislation by the States which will permit 
the furnishing of mutual aid for civil-defense purposes in the event of an attack 
which cannot be adequately met or controlled by a State or political subdivision 
thereof threatened with or undergoing an attack: Provided, That a copy of each 
such civil-defense compact shall be transmitted promptly to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The consent of the Congress shall be granted to 
each such compact, upon the expiration of the first period of 60 calendar days 
of continuous session of the Congress following the date on which the compact 
is transmitted to it; but only if, between the date of transmittal and expiration 
of such 60-day period, there has not been passed a concurrent resolution stating 
in substance that the Congress does not approve the compact: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall be construed as preventing Congress from with- 
drawing at any time its consent to any such compact.” 


SECTION 301 


This provision of the bill would transfer to the new Department the duty of 
administering (under Public Law 875, 8ist Cong.) Federal assistance to State 
and local governments in connection with major natural distasters. It is be- 
lieved, because of the close relationship of this activity to the operational aspects 
of civil defense, that it is most appropriate that the civil-defense agency dis- 
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charge this responsibility ; however, the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
as such, is not mentioned in Public Law 875, and the authority of this Admin- 
istration relative to the administration of Federal disaster relief is derived 
from Executive Order 10427. The modification of an Executive order by this 
device is not considered favorably. Further, it is believed that it is highly 
desirable that the statutory responsibility for Federal disaster relief remain 
vested in the President, with full authority for him to assign responsibility for 
the administration of the program to such of the Federal departments and agen- 
cies as he deems appropriate. 
SECTION 802 


Any comments that are made relative to this section are, of course, subject to 
all comments made relative to the specific subsections of title II. Those com- 
ments are more specifically directed to the propriety of the anticipated transfer 
of the functions to the new Department. 

Subject to that condition, it is believed that the language of section 302 is 
technically adequate to accomplish the transfer of functions of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization to the new Department. 


SECTION 303 


It is believed that the provisions of this section satisfactorily provide the 
mechanics for the transfer of such personnel, property, records, obligations, and 
commitments, as well as unexpended balances of appropriations, as may appear 
to be apropriate. 


SECTION 304 


It is believed that this section adequately provides for the continuity of pro 
grams transferred from the Office of Defense Mobilization to the new Depart 
ment under this bill; however, apparently no provision is made for the con- 
tinuity of programs of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, which is 
abolished by section 306. It is, therefore, recommended that some device be 
incorporated into the bill which would permit orderly transition of the admin 
istration of the civil-defense program in the event the bill should be enacted. 


SECTION 305 


A possible problem is foreseen in connection with continuing in full force 
and effect the various regulations, directives, issuances, and orders, as well as 
boards, commissions, committees, and similar organizations, established by 
FCDA pursuant to the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, inasmuch as a sub 
sequent provision of this bill repeals the Federal Civil Defense Act, in toto, and 
abolishes authority of the Administrator thereunder. 

Therefore, as indicated in the comment of section 304, perhaps some device 
for specifically continuing certain groups, councils, committees, orders, programs, 
regulations, ete., should be devised in order that the continuity of the current 
civil-defense program can be maintained until such time as it is practical to 
reorientate it in a manner consistent with the provisions of the new act. 


SECTION 306 


The abolition of the Federal Civil Defense Administration would be consistent 
with the enactment of the proposed legislation. However, it must be recognized 
that enactment of only a portion of the provisions of the bill, especially follow 
ing substantial amendment, could well result in a serious restriction on the 
total civil defense effort. However, it is assumed that in such an eventuality, 
the bill as passed would be amended to retain such portions of the current Fed 
eral civil defense legislation as would be necessary to provide an orderly scheme 
for the administration of the Federal civil defense program. 

In this same connection, it is again urged that some device be developed which 
will permit the conduct of civil defense programs currently underway until 
orderly transition to operation under the new act can be accomplished 


SECTION 401 


This section is comparable to portions of section 401 (a) of Public Law 920. 
In the event the bill is enacted, it is believed that this section should be 
amended to permit the Secretary to employ retired personnel of the armed 
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services without jeopardizing their retired status, and further exempting such 
employees from the requirements of the Dual Office Act; and to permit the em- 
ployment by the Secretary of a limited number of aliens of the Dominion of 
Canada and the Republic of Mexico for civil defense purposes. 7 

Recommended substitute language: 

“Sec. 401 (a). In the performance of his duties and functions, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to appoint and fix compensation of such officers and employees 
(including retired persons of the armed services and subjects of the United 
Kingdom, Dominion of Canada, and the Republic of Mexico as provided for in 
section 401 (b)), as may be necesssary to carry out the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Such officers and employees shall be appointed in accordance with the 
civil service laws and the compensation fixed in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) In order more effectively to administer the funds appropriated to the 
Department of Civil Defense, the Secretary, to the extent he deems necessary 
and appropriate in the interest of the civil defense of the Nation, and, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any other law, except those imposing restrictions 
upon dual compensation, may employ, in a civilian capacity, with the approval 
of the President, not to exceed 25 retired personnel of the armed services on a 
full- or part-time basis without loss or reduction of or prejudice to their retired 
status.” 


SECTION 402 






This section is comparable to section 401 (b) of Public Law 920 except that 
the provisions providing for employment of 25 subjects of the United Kingdom 
and the Dominion of Canada have been deleted. This authority has been used 
sparingly in the past but it is believed such authority should be continued to 
facilitate the employment of such persons, It is also suggested that subjects of 
the Dominion of Canada and the Republic of Mexico be included in this section. 
The following language is suggested to be added after the words “part-time or 
temporary advisory personnel” : 

Recommended additional language: “(including not to exceed 25 subjects of 
the United Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, or the Republic of Mexico)” 


SECTION 403 


No objection. This is substantially the same authority as is contained in the 
present Federal Civil Defense Act. 


SECTION 404 





This section is, in many respects, comparable to section 201 (h) of Public 
Law 920 

The citation in the second proviso appears to be incorrect since the act of 
September 28, 1951, has been repealed. It is believed that similar language 
appears in section 43 of the act of August 10, 1956 (50 U. 8. C. 2285), and it is 
therefore suggested that the bill be amended accordingly. 

Further, the second proviso provides that condemnation proceedings shall be 
conducted in accordance with the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. This is 
new. ‘The Department of Justice should be consulted in this regard, as they 
would handle any condemnation proceedings. Condemnation proceedings are 
believed to be excluded in the Federal rules, except as to matters on appeal. 
A rule to make the Federal rules applicable to condemnation was deleted at the 
request of the Department of Justice in 1937 when the rules were being drafted. 
However, this proviso may be all right and is acceptable to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration if the Department of Justice concurs. 


SECTION 





405 


This section is comparable to section 201 (j) of Public Law 920. However, 
as presently written, the section limits the disposal of obsolete or surplus prop- 
erty to the provisions of the Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949. 

Certain instances can be visualized where such a restriction would prove to 
be self-defeating or highly undesirable. Consistent with the provisions of 
section 404 of the act, providing for the procurement of the property, it appears 
that the disposal provisions should be in accordance with the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, except when such proce- 
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dures would result in circumstances inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
The following substitute language is therefore proposed. 

Recommended substitute language: “Except as otherwise prescribed in this 
act, the Secretary is authorized to arrange for the sale or disposal of material, 
equipment, and facilities found by the Secretary to be unnecessary or unsuitable 
for civil-defense purposes. Where practicable and not otherwise inconsistent 
with the provisions and purposes of this act, the provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, shall govern 
the disposition of property under this act.” 


SECTION 406 


No objection. The section combines the first phrase of section 401 (c) of 
Public Law 920 with section 401 (e) and provides that the Secretary may utilize 
the resources of other departments and agencies and may reimburse such agen- 
cies for the use of such resources to the extent funds are available. 


SECTION 407 


No objection. This section contains all but the first phrase of section 401 (¢) 
of Public Law 920 (which is included in sec. 406 of the bill) and provides that 
the Secretary may accept and utilize the resources of State and local agencies 
and utilize individual volunteers and may establish and organize a United States 
Civil Defense Corps. Members of the United States Civil Defense Corps will 
not be employees of the United States. 


SECTION 408 


No objection. This section is comparable to section 401 (d) of Public Law 
920. 


Recommend new section re transfer of FCDA personnel 


It is recommended that a new section be added to title IV providing for the 
transfer of personnel of the Federal Civil Defense Administration to the Depart- 
ment on the same basis that such personnel are now employed by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, without loss of or prejudice to status of such 
employees, and without reduction to or prejudice of any rights or privileges now 
accruing to such employees. While section 303 (a) of the bill transfers to the 
Secretary all personnel of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the addi- 
tion of this section is considered desirable to remove any question which may 
arise concerning the status of employees or officers on the roles of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration at the time of enactment of the bill. The following 
language is suggested. 

Recommended additional language: 

“Sec. —. All officers and employees, at the time of the passage of this act, 
who are employed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration are hereby 
transferred to the Department of Civil Defense in the same capacity and status 
as employed by the Federal Civil Defense Administration upon the date of 
approval of this act, without loss of or prejudice to any rights, privileges, or bene- 
fits available to such officers or employees on the date of the passage of this act.” 


SECTION 409 
No objection. This section is comparable to section 401 (f) of Public Law 
920. 
SECTION 410 
No objection. This section is the same as section 304 of Public Law 920 


except that the word “purchase” has been substituted for “prescribe.” This is 
believed to be a typographical error. 


SECTION 411 


The section is similar to section 402 of Public Law 920 and provides for the 
exercise of the power of the Secretary to employ personnel without regard to 
certain statutory prohibitions. The similar section of Public Law 920 applied 
to the employment of both permanent and temporary personnel. It is believed 
that this section was intended to accomplish the same purpose and therefore 
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should read: “the authority granted in sections 402 and 403 shall be exercised 
s* *” 

Another apparent omission is that section 284 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is not enumerated in this section as it is in Public Law 920. 


SECTION 412 


This section is comparable to section 403 of Public Law 920 except that there 
is no provision that employees of the United Kingdom and the Dominion of 
Canada do not have to take the oath. If section 402 of the proposed bill is 
amended, as recommended, then the following language should be inserted after 
the word “Department” in the first line (line 25, p. 24 of the bill) in subsec- 
tion (b). 

Recommended additional language: “except the subjects of the United King- 
dom, the Dominion of Canada, and the Republic of Mexico specified in section 
402 of this act.” 

It is further recommended that provision be made for a separate oath for 
aliens of demonstrated amity for the United States, who desire to join a State 
or local unit of the United States Civil Defense Corps. 

Situations have arisen, for example, where an Indian exchange student could 
not join a local civil-defense organization because he could not take an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the United States. It is therefore 
suggested that the following language be inserted in subsection (b) after the 


, 


last word of the oath, i. e., “violence” ; 

Recommended additional language: “Provided, however, That any alien of 
demonstrated amity toward the United States may be appointed to serve in a 
State or local organization for civil defense without taking that part of the above 
oath which requires him to bear allegiance to the United States.” 


SECTION 4138 

No objection. This section is comparable to section 408 of Public Law 920. 
SECTION 414 

No objection. This section is comparable to section 414 of Public Law 920. 


SECTION 415 


This section is similar to section 3 (f) of Public Law 920; however, some of 
the definitions in Public Law 920 have been omitted. The Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico has been added. It is suggested that the Panama Canal Zone and 
other trust territories also be added by the following language inserted after the 
phrase “Commonwealth of Puerto Rico”: 

Recommended additional language: 

“The Panama Canal Zone and such other trust territories of the United States 
as the Secretary shall designate.” 


SECTION 416 

No objection. This section is the standard separability clause. 

Recommend new sections authorizing rulemaking and withholding of funds 

These sections would provide express authority for rulemaking and specific 
authority and procedure for the withholding of funds when there is a failure 
by a State, political subdivision, or person to comply with regulations, terms, or 
conditions established by the Secretary for programs or projects receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance under the act. 

While it may be said that section 202 (15) provides general authority for the 
purposes covered by these proposed sections, it is believed that where State and 
local governments are concerned, that good administration of the act would 
dictate that the rulemaking authority and the procedures and authority for 
withholding financial benefits should be specifically spelled out. 

Recommend additional language: 

“Sec. —. The Secretary is authorized to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 

Recommended additional language: 
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“Sec. —. When, after reasonable notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State, or other person, the Secretary finds that there is a failure to extend funds 
in accordance with the regulations, terms, and conditions established under this 
Act for approved civil defense plans, programs, or projects, notify such State or 
person that further payments will not be made to the State or person from ap- 
propriations under this Act (or from funds otherwise available for the purposes 
of this Act for any approved plan, program, or project with respect to which there 
is such failure to comply) until the Secretary is satisfied that there will no longer 
be any such failure. Until he is so satisfied, the Secretary shall either withhold 
the payment of any financial contribution to such State or person, or limit pay- 
ments to.those programs or projects with respect to which there is substantial 
compliance with the regulations, terms, and conditions governing plans, programs, 
or projects hereunder: Provided, That persons as used in this subsection, means 
the political subdivision of any State or combination or group thereof; or any 
interstate civil defense authority established pursuant to this Act; or any person, 
corporation, association, or other entity of any nature whatsoever, including, but 
not limited to, instrumentalities of States and political subdivisions.” 


SECTION 501 


It is believed that since the matter of cooperation between military defense 
and civil defense will have to work both ways, this section should also state that 
the Secretary shall give assistance to the Department of Defense whenever 
possible. It is therefore suggested that the following language be inserted after 
the comma in line 7, page 28: 

Recommended additional language: 

“and wherever possible, the Secretary shall give maximum assistance to the 
Department of Defense and military authorities.” 


SECTION 502 


As written, this section is substantially the same as section 301 of Public Law 
920 and provides for the declaration of a civil defense emergency which would 
trigger the emergency powers of the Secretary. 

However, it is suggested that consideration might be given to broadening the 
section in order that a civil defense emergency could be declared in the event 
that United States military forces become involved with hostilities abroad and 
the President or the Congress determines that the national security demands such 
action. 

The provisions of the present Federal Civil Defense Act (which are carried 
over to this act by this section) provides for a civil defense emergency only in 
the event that the President or the Congress finds that an attack upon the United 
States has occurred or is anticipated. In this thermonuclear age, it is not diffi- 
cult to conceive of other situations where the exercise of such emergency author- 
ity, or a portion thereof, would be required to accomplish the rapid acceleration 
of civil defense preparedness which United States involvement in hostilities 
abroad might well demand. 

In addition, under conditions of a relatively long strategic alert where deterio- 
ration of international situation would appear to dictate the necessity of the 
selective evacuation of highly populated areas, it might become essential that 
certain emergency provisions of the act be invoked without drawing into play the 
entire extraordinary authority. It is therefore suggested that there might be 
circumstances where it would be essential to the national security to authorize 
the limited exercise of emergency authority for civil defense Purposes, even 
though a determination could not, in good conscience, be made that an attack 
upon this country was imminent. 

In the event such a modification is deemed desirable, the second sentence of 
section 502 (beginning on line 18, p. 28) could be revised, as follows: 

Possible additional language: 

“The existence of an emergency within the United States or any part thereof 
may be proclaimed by the President or by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
if the President in such proclamation, or the Congress in such resolution, finds 
(1) that an attack upon the United States has occurred or is anticipated and 
that the national safety therefor requires an invocation of the provisions of this 
title, or (2) that the involvement of the United States in hostilities abroad, or 
other circumstances, have created such a possibility of an attack upon the United 
States that the national safety requires the invocation of the provision of this 
title (or such portions thereof as the President or the Congress may, in such 
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proclamation or resolution, deem appropriate) in order to properly prepare the 
Nation to meet the threat of such an attack.” 


SECTION 503 


This section follows generally the emergency authority given to the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator under sections 303 (a) and (b) of Public Law 920. 

It is suggested that this section might be modified so that, under the super- 
vision of the President, the authority in title II, as well as in title IV, could be 
exercised without regard to existing law. This would require the addition of 
the words “and title IL” at the end of line 4, on page 29 of the bill. 


SECTION 504 


Much of this section is identical with parts of section 303 of Public Law 920. 
There is some new authority for directing and supervising State and local civil 
defense activities and authority to assume control and operation of State and 
local governments where requested by appropriate State or local officials; how- 
ever, there is no objection to the new language. 


SECTION 505 

No objection. Substantially the same as section 303 of Public Law 920. 
SECTION 506 

No objection. Substantially the same as section 304 of Public Law 920. 
SECTION 507 

No objection. Substantially the same as section 305 of Public Law 920. 


SECTION 508 


This section, dealing with compensation for property acquired, is almost identi- 
eal with section 306 of Public Law 920. However, in subsection (a), language 
(see lines 14 through 16, p. 32 of bill) has been added to except property acquired 
from any State or political subdivision. This phrase may need clarification. As 
presently written, it might be construed that the Secretary could not condemn 
State-owned property; when, in fact, it may well have been intended only that 
he would not have to immediately pay for State property condemned, thus making 
it analogous to federally owned property. 


Recommended additional section for emergency employment authority 


To facilitate emergency planning, it is considered desirable, in the event the 
bill is passed, to specifically provide for the temporary employment of personnel, 
without regard to the provisions of existing laws, during a civil defense emer- 
gency. This would involve authority along the same lines as that presently con- 
tained in section 303 (f) of Public Law 920, as amended. Agencies delegated 
civil defense responsibilities have suggested to FCDA that retention of the 
language now contained in section 303 (f) would be highly desirable. It is rec- 
ommended that the suggestion, if adopted, be inserted, as subsection (8) to sec- 
tion 504: 

“(8) employ temporarily additional personnel without regard to the provi- 
sions of existing laws.” 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of these comments. 

I want to again thank you, and the members of the subcommittee, for the 
extensive efforts which you have devoted to the problem of the Nation’s civil 
defenses. I hope that my comments will be helpful in your further consideration 
of H. R. 2125. 

Sincerely, 
AL PETERSON. 


Mr. Horirtetp. Are there any further questions / 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Houtrrevp. At this time, the meeting will be adjourned. 
Thank you for your attendance. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 5, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON MiniTary OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVFRNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Garmatz, Fascell, 
Riehlman, Lipscomb, and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert J. McElroy, 
investigator; James F. Eckhart, "counsel ; and Carey Brewer, senior 
defense specialist. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We hope to conclude our public hearings this week on the civil- 
defense legislation pending before the subcommittee. Then the sub- 
committee will proceed to consider the various amendments or modi- 
fications proposed, and to mark up the bill for committee action. 

During the past 2 years a great many witnesses have testified before 
the committee here in Washington and in selected cities of the Nation. 

I would guess that about half of the more than 200 witnesses who 


appeared were military and civilian officials of the Fede ‘al Govern- 
ment. 

In hearings this year, directed to specific civil-defense legislation, 
the subcommittee has received testimony from representatives of the 
Department of Defense, including the 1 Mnited States Naval Radiologi- 
cal Defense Laboratory, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Commerce, and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

The Comptroller General and the Attorney General have been asked 
by formal inquiry whether they wish to testify on any phase of the 
legislation. 

The Comptroller General advised me that the proposed legislation 
contains nothing requiring unusual auditing or accounting and fiscal 
reporting procedures and that “the purposes of the pr oposed legisla- 
tion are matters primarily of policy for consideration by the ‘Con- 
gress. 

The Attorney General has made no written reply to my letter of 
inquiry. The staff was advised by telephone from someone in his 
office that the Department of Justice was not interested in making an 
appearance, 
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The bill does contain matters of vital interest to the Department of 
Justice, including such matters as the emergency powers of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Civil Defense, certain procedures relating 
to condemnation of property, Department of Justice approval of title 
in real property acquisitions, security requirements, and others. The 
staff is attempting to get at least some expression on an informal basis 
from the working staif people in the Department of Justice. 

I may add at this time that the subcommittee has tried without sue- 
cess to get from the Attorney General the results of their study of 
martial law which was ordered by the President almost 2 years ago. 

Some of this ¢ -orrespondenc @ : appes ars in the printed hearings of last 
year. See part 7, pages 3137 to 3189. At this time, if there is no 
objection, I will place in the record the additional interchange of 
correspondence with the Department of Justice. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

Aveust 2, 1956. 
Hon. Hersert BROWNELL, 
United States Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BrownEL_: The Government Operations Committee of the House of 
Representatives approv ed on July 25, 1956, a report issued by this subcommittee, 
entitled “Civil Defense for National Survival” (H. Rept. 2946). 

As you are aware, this subcommittee has devoted much time and given con- 
scientious consideration to civil defense and related problems during its year- 
long study. 

One of these problems arose out of the declaration of mock martial law by the 
President during Operation Alert, 1955. The report takes due note of the prob- 
lem and recommends, among other things, that the studies undertaken by your 
Department and others be made public. 

This letter transmits to you officially a copy of House Report No. 2946 and 
directs your attention particularly to the martial law section. 

The subcommittee would appreciate having your observations submitted in 
writing, together with your advice as to the actions of your office in response to 
the martial law declaration. 

Your cooperation in this respect would be very helpful to the subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 

Cuet HO.irtecp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee 





DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, September 5, 1956. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: The Attorney General has asked me to reply to 
your letter of August 2, 1956, officially transmitting and directing his attention to 
House Report No. 2946 entitled “Civil Defense for National Survival” and in 
particular to the martial law section and requesting his observations and advice 
as to the actions of his office in response to the declaration of martial law in 
Operation Alert, 1955. Your letter points out that the report recommends that 
the studies of martial law undertaken by the Department of Justice and other 
Federal agencies should be made publie upon completion. 

The Department of Justice is pleased to receive the report of the Subcommittee 
on Military Operations and will consider it in connection with departmental 
review of measures which from time to time in the past have been instituted to 
protect the Nation during time of war. With respect to your request for advice 
as to actions of the Attorney General’s office in response to the 1955 mock declara- 
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tion of martial law, no actions were required of the Department by this declara- 
tion and none were taken. As to the recommendation that the studies of martial 
law undertaken by the Department be made public, there is no report available 
for release. ; 
The interest of the subcommittee in the problem of military-civil relationships 
following an attack upon the United States is keenly appreciated by the Attorney 
General. The experience and knowledge obtained by the executive branch with 
reference to these relationships in the 1955 civil defense test exercise were 
proadened and increased by participation in Operation Alert, 1956. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


OcTOBER 15, 1956. 
Hon. HERBERT BROWNELL, Jr., 
United States Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


My DeAR Mr. ATroRNEY GENERAL: In a letter dated August 2, 1956, I trans- 
mitted to you a copy of House Report No. 2946, being the civil defense report of 
the Military Operations Subcommittee, for comment, with particular reference to 
the recommendation that the Department of Justice study of martial law be made 
public. 

In a letter dated September 5 your deputy, Mr. William P. Rogers, replied in 
behalf of your Department that “there is no report available for release.” 

I am somewhat at a loss to understand this response since President Eisen-- 
hower in his press conference of July 6, 1955, indicated that the study would be 
made public in view of its importance to the people of the United States. The 
President’s intention was noted in my letter to you dated March 5, 1956, request- 
ing your appearance before the subcommittee, a request which you saw fit to put 
aside 

After I wrote to you again on March 30, 1956, asking for a formal response to 
the request for your appearance before the subcommittee, you replied by letter 
dated April 10 which stated in part as follows: 


“You are correct in your understanding that the President has requested this 
Departinent to study the problem and report to him. Our study of the many 
ramifications of this subject has not been completed. For this reason, I asked 
Mr. Rogers to tell you that I must regretfully decline your request at this time.” 

It is pertinent to note the President’s remarks made at the aforementioned 


press conference. In discussing the declaration of martial law in connection 
with Operation Alert, 1955, he said: 

“Now, because of this unexpected development they handed me, I have asked 
the Attorney General to look through our entire record of precedence from the 
beginning of our Government te see what would be the thing that would do the 
least. violence to our form of government, which would protect the population, 
protect the national decision and the, let’s say that particular incident did at 
least have this benefit : To cause us to study more deeply and in a more analytical 
fashion our whole history to see what would be the best thing to do under such 
circumstances,” 

Then Mr. Edward J. Milne, of the Providence Journal-Bulletin, asked: 

“Mr. President, getting back to martial law for a moment, do you suppose, that 
when it is available, when you receive it, that you could let us have the Attorney 
General's report on this historical analysis?” 

The President replied in part to Mr. Milne: 

“I think so, because it would be something, I think, all America could 
understand. * * *” 

Our subcommittee staff presently is engaged in drafting new civil-defense 
legislation and would like to have the benefit of the study cited by the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, I wish to inquire whether Mr. Rogers’ comment in the Septem- 
ber 5, 1956, letter means that the Department has no report, or that the Depart- 
ment has not completed a report, or that the Department does not intend to make 
the report, if any, available to the subcommittee either now or upon completion. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHet HOLiFreLp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE Deputy ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, November 2, 1956. 
Hon. CHet HOLirretp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear. Mr. CONGRESSMAN: In the absence of Mr. Rogers from the city, I am 
acknowledging your letter of October 15, 1956, inquiring as to the availability 
of a study being made by this Department on martial law which has been the 
subject of previous correspondence. 

You have my assurance that this matter will be brought to Mr. Rogers’ atten- 
tion immediately upon his return. 

Sincerely, 
FE. Rosert SEAVER, 
Assistant to the Deputy Attorney General, 


UniITeD STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1956. 
Hon. Cuet HOtirFrep, 
Chairman Military Operations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Ho irretp: This is with further reference to your letter 
of October 15, 1956, inquiring as to the availability of a study being made by 
this Department on martial law, which was acknowledged by my assistant on 
November 2, 1956. 

I am sure you will appreciate the extensive ramifications of such a study 
which of necessity must be correlated with other phases of emergency planning 
under consideration throughout the entire executive branch of the Government. 
Consequently, it has not progressed to the point where a suitable report could 
be released. 

The question of what portions of the report, when complete, could be made 
available to your subcommittee is a decision that I feel cannot be made until 
the completion of the report. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. RoGeErs, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


JANUARY 11, 1957. 
Hon. HerBsert BROWNELL, 


United States Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. BrowNeE.t: Enclosed for your consideration is a copy of H. R. 2125 
which I introduced in the House of Representatives on January 7, 1957. Six 
other members of the subcommittee have introduced identical legislation. 

The subcommittee plans to hold hearings on the civil defense bill commencing 
early in February. I would appreciate your examining the enclosed bill and 
advising me whether there are matters therein of interest to the Department of 
Justice concerning which you or your designated representative care to testify. 

Sincerely yours, 


CHET HOLiFIerp, 
Chairman, Military Operations Subcommittee. 

Mr. Hottrtevp. As our first witness this morning we are very proud 
to have before us the Honorable Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., mayor of 
Baltimore, a former Member of Congress for 10 years in the House 
of Representatives. And we understand that the m: 1yor is appearing 
on behalf of the United States Conference of Mayors this morning 
before our committee. 

Mayor D’Alesandro, we will be glad to have you step forward and 
take one of those chairs there and we will be glad to have your state- 
ment. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR., MAYOR OF 
BALTIMORE, ON BEHALF OF THE UNITED STATES CONFERENCE 
OF MAYORS 


Mayor D’Avesanpro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. I am the mayor of the city of 
Baltimore and chairman of the standing committee on legislation of 
the United States Conference of Mayors. The conference of mayors 
represents the collective thinking of approximately 300 major Ameri- 
can cities, all of which are seriously concerned with the problem of an 
adequate national civil defense. 

At the outset, I want to go on record in support of bill H. R. 2125 
and all similar bills, Legislation of this character is badly needed to 
make our civil defense effort effective and to overcome widespread 
public apathy and indifference that presently exists. 

In 1953 the conference of mayors had this to say about civil defense: 

Civil defense, involving Federal, State, and city, sharing costs, is directed 
almost entirely to the urban centers. Our large city industrial areas, the 
centers of production, would be the prime targets in case of any enemy attack. 
Yet the progress of this important phase of military preparedness and national 
defense has been stymied for several years through lack of adequate Federal 
appropriations. To date the Congress has not taken civil defense seriously, and 
it has failed to make available such funds as are recognized to be necessary if 
we are to be even partially prepared. If Congress does not take civil defense 
seriously it is logical that State and city officials should not take it too seriously. 

That was our position in 1953, gentlemen. Almost 4 years have 
passed since that statement was made. Yet conditions with respect 
to civil defense remain substantially the same. 

In fiscal year 1953, Civil Defense asked the Congress for $600 mil- 
lion to finance what should be one of the most vital parts of our total 
defense. Congress appropr iated $43 million. 

In fiscal year 1954, Civil Defense, feeling that their previous re- 
quests were going unheeded, asked the Congress for $125 million. 
They got $46 million. 

For fiscal year 1955, $85 million was requested of the Congress; 
$48 million was the total appropriated. This has been pretty much 
the story. Civil Defense budgets have been cut regularly and cut 
substantially. The appropriations for this all-important area of our 
total defense, the protection and defense of our homes and families, 
our industrial might and power, have been so small, so inadequate as to 
be practically useless. 

The appropriations for national civil defense to date have averaged 
somewhere between 55 and 60 million dollars per year, less than the 
cost of 1 submarine, the Nautilus, which cost about $90 million. 

It is the opinion of the conference of mayors that Federal civil de- 
fense must be given the authority, prestige, and power to put into 
effect those policies determined as the best means of accomplishing our 
primary purpose of saving lives. It is our feeling that the best civil- 

efense organization must emanate from Washington, D. C. 

Thus far, no real leade1 rship has been provided to the local com- 
munities. Federal authorities have sources of information which are 
not normally available to us on the local scene. Therefore, the extent. 
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the scope, and the organizational functions of a local civil-defense 
organization should be guided by the requirements & . set forth by a 
Federal organization, such as that proposed in H. R. 2 

This is the time for decision. The Federal Gov ern must as- 
sume its full responsibility for the protection of the people of this 
Nation against enemy attack. That responsibility does not end with 
building an H-bomb stockpile of our own, with creating squadrons of 
bombers and guided missiles, and the like. 

No alliance of cities or States can give this country a sound and 
effective civil-defense establishment. The history of civil defense 
during the past years is proof of that. Planning for target areas can 
only be done by the Federal Government. 

Only the Federal Government can provide funds in the amounts 
that are needed to build the shelters without which civil defense is 
meaningless. Under the direction of a strong Federal agency and 
with adequate Federal appropriations, the States and the } cities can 
join in building a civil-defense program that has some meaning, that 
will provide the people of America with a feeling of some security, a 
feeling important to all of us, but certainly nonexistent now. 

We have reached D- day w ith respect to civil defense—Decision day 
is here. We must decide whether the Federal Government is going to 
face this problem realistically or not face it. What has been done thus 
far amounts to token recognition that the problem exists. What has 
been done certainly is not without some value; but months and months 
will pass before this Nation’s civil defense is expanded and strength- 
ened to perform adequately in the event of nuclear warfare. 

And yet, minutes could lie right now between us as a nation, and 
the deadly violence of an H-bomb delivered by an enemy bomber or 
guided missile. The great ae between what exists and what is 
needed can only be bridged by the Federal Government, and to quote 
from the so-called Holifield proposals: 

So long as we dwell—on the responsibilities of the individual or family or 
upon responsibilities of State or local units of government, we are apt to forget 


that, in a fundamental sense, the most important responsibility rests with the 
Federal Government. * * * 


In the face of a clear constitutional duty to provide for the common defense 
and to repel invasion, the Federal Government cannot let the matter rest with 
the States or localities. 

It is noted, however, that H. R. 2125 continues to place reliance 
on a wholly volunteer system for development of the necessary or- 
ganization which will be required to mitigate and recover from the 
effects of a nuclear assault. ; 

I believe it is time to face the reality that this is almost impossible 
to achieve in time of peace and prosperity. I firmly believe that 
some thought should be given to requiring civil-defense service from 
some of the people rejec ted by the selective-service board because of 
physical defects. They could well discharge their civic responsibility 
in that manner, and not be completely exc ‘used therefrom as under the 
present system. Some recompense should be provided, from Federal 
funds, while so serving. 

The conference of mayors hopes, therefore. that H. R. 2125, amended 
as found necessary as a result of these hearings, will be passed. We 

vant to see civil defense made as effective as possible. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of this subcom- 
mittee for your kind attention here this morning. 
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Mr. Ho.iriecp. Thank you very much, Mayor D’Alesandro, for 
your testimony. We understand that you have been chosen to make 
this statement on behalf of the United States Conference of Mayors? 

Mayor D’Arresanpro. That’s right. 

Mr. Houirretp. And that they have over the years passed many reso- 
lutions which parallel the recommendations in our report and in our 
bill. 

Mayor D’Atrsanpro. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horio. And particularly you feel that the United States 
Government should take a direct and primary interest in the planning 


of a national civil-defense plan, and in increased financing of such a 
plan ¢ 


Mayor D’Auesanpro. Absolutely. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. So we can have an effective civil defense. 

Any questions, Mr. Garmatz ? 

Mr. Garmarz. Mr. Chairman, I am happy and proud to have the 
mayor of Baltimore here this morning on behalf of the conference of 
mayors. I want to congratulate the city under Colonel Milani, civil- 
defense director, who has appeared before our committee at various 
times, and also Mr. Ewing, the State director, for the fine job they are 
doing in Baltimore and on the State level. 

I must differ with them just a little in their statement when they say 
we haven’t done anything. I think the committee, under the chair- 
manship of Chet Holifield has brought forth a bill which I think in 
turn will eventually bring something to the forefront thaf will be 
helpful in the overall picture. There is progress being made. It 
takes time. I am sure that when this bill, H. R. 2125, is brought 
before the House, something will be done, and we hope there is the 
possibility, too, of increasing the amount of money that is needed to 

carry this program out. 

When the bill is brought on the floor there is a very good chance 
of the bill being acted on, and I think that in turn will give us a 
better chance of going before the Appropriations Committees and 
the proper authori ities to receive more money that is necessary to carry 
out the program. 

Mayor D’ALesanpro. Mr. Chairman, in reply to Congressman 
Garmatz, what I meant was Congress as a whole, and I didn’t mean 
this committee. I know this committee is working, but it is true the 
sooner we get Federal control of civil defense, | mean, we will get 
somewhere. I think this is a matter that affects every life in the 
United States, and it is not a question of dollars. It is a question 
of action by the Federal Government. I want to commend this com- 
mittee, its chairman, for the work you are doing. You are doing a 
splendid job. You have been to our city and other cities. I didn’t 
mean a reflection on this committee. 1 meant the Congress of the 
United States should be determined to see that the Federal Govern- 
ment—because without the Federal Government taking over the 
sheltering and making preparations for evacuation, it then would be 
useless to continue on, I would think, with the small amount of money, 
and have the localities appropriate money for the things they couldn’t 
do even if they wanted to do them. 

Mr. Garmatz. The committee itself is doing a very fine job, but 
there is still a lot of work to be done, and I think the chairman will 

arry it through. I am sure that you were not critical of this com- 
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mittee, that you meant the Congress as a whole in the overall picture, 

Mayor D”’ Aesanpro. I was here for 10 years, and I know you don’t 
get anywhere up here if you bring along a hatchet. 

Mr. Hoxtrrerp. Mr. Lipse -omb? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. In the latter part of your statement you speak of 
the volunteer system and the necessity ‘of a firm organization on a 
remunerated basis. You make a suggestion which “this committee 
has considered in regard to obtaining people for civil-defense pur- 
poses from either the military reserves or the National Guard or from 
the people that have been rejected for military service because of 
minor physical defects. This is a part of the program which even- 
tually will have to be worked out, but I know that you realize, mayor, 
that in legislation the art of success is to get that which is possible 
and build on that in the future. 

We realize that our bill does not cover completely the details of how 
this program should be put into effect, but we do have in our bill 
general language which would permit the Administrator after the 
proper study to come forw ard with suggestions for further legislation 
or further authority to fill in some of the administrative details and 
gaps which we are sure do exist in any piece of legislation in its orig- 
inal form. Iam glad to have this suggestion and we have had similar 
ones before and the committee has and will give consideration to this 
type of suggestion. 

Thank vou very much. 

Mayor D’Atesanpro. Thank you. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. Blackburn, the deputy 
civil defense director of Baltimore and Mr. Betters, who is the director 
of the United States Conference of Mayors with us. 

Mr. Houtrrecp. Glad to have you gentlemen with us. 

The committee will recess for a few minutes until our next witness 
gets here. We will just remain in the room, but we are a little bit 
ahead of time on our schedule. So we will wait just a few minutes. 

(Recess. ) 

Mr. Fascerz (presiding). The committee will come to order. Our 
next witness is Col. Arthur M. Sheets, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors and director 
of the Oregon State Civil Defense Agency. 

Colonel, the committee is very happy to have you here this morning. 
You may proceed with your prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF COL. ARTHUR M. SHEETS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL CIVIL DEFENSE DI- 
RECTORS, AND DIRECTOR, OREGON STATE CIVIL DEFENSE 
AGENCY 


Colonel Sreers. Thank you, sir. I prepared a statement yesterday 
and hardly had tine to edit it, so if you find certain verbiage in there 
that you care to change—— 

Mr. Fascetxi. Colonel, we will give you the opportunity to edit as 
you go along. 

Colonel Streets. Before starting on the statement we in civil de- 
fense live constantly with what we think is a new problem in govern- 
ment and it isa problem we are seeking to solve. 
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It requires lots of work, lots of research in our own thinking and 
quite a lot of imagination and when people appear before your com- 
mittee and cliscuss civil defense many of them lack as we all do, be- 
cause of the newness of the operation, a sufficient established back- 
ground. 

So then if some of my concepts expressed here are a little new to you 
or you don’t agree with them it is because of this lack of background 
which dloes not exist in other departments of government. 

It is a privilege to appear before you as president of the National 
Association of State and Territorial Civil Defense Directors and 
director for the State of Oregon to testify on H. R. 2125 

The national association comprises the directors of the 48 States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the 5 Territories and 
possessions. 

It holds two conferences each year and the executive committee, of 
which I am also a member, meets more often. 

I have been civil defense director for Oregon since July 1953, and 
a county civil defense director for 2 years prior to that. I have served 
under both Republican and Democratic governors. I believe civil. 
defense planning. organization, and training in Oregon is well ad- 
vanced and operational. 

Members of our association and civil defense officials throughout 
the Nation have followed closely and with deep interest the activities, 
hearings, and reports of your committee. 

You have developed confidence and respect in the area of national 
civil defense. Your preparation of H. R. 2125, and the understand- 
ing of the problem as evidenced therein is gratifying, reassuring, and 
comforting. 

Minimizing the effects of enemy attacks with nuclear weapons on 
our centers of population and industry, because of the numbers of 
people and areas involved, is the greatest planning, organizing, and 
training task ever faced by civil government. 

To best meet the situation there must be developed at once opera 
tional plans and organizations to coordinate the employment of our 
National, State, local, and individual efforts and resources. 

Enactment of H. R. 2125 would be a long step toward accomplishing 
this desired end. 

Before discussing 3 or 4 provisions of the bill, I desire to express 
the following as part of my concept of civil defense : 

(a) Government responsibility in time of disaster, in general, is 
the same as it is in normal times—to provide for the common defense, 
to protect the public peace, health and safety, and to preserve the 
lives and property of the people of the State and Union. Such 
responsibility is vested in Government by Constitution and by law 
ea ‘annot be delegated. 


It progresses from cities upward to counties, States, and the Federal 
Government. 

(5) Civil defense means the preparation for and the carrying out 
of all emergency functions to minimize and repair injury and damage 
resulting from disasters. It is a coordinated agency for making the 
best possible use during disaster of organizations and resources of 
government which already exist, such as police and fire departments, 
welfare and medical services, Red Cross, utilities, all forms of trans- 
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portation and communications, and many others—all supplemented 
by trained volunteers. 

(c) The functioning of civil defense must follow established pro. 
cedures of government down through National, State, and local gov. 
ernments to the individual. 

To depart from such established procedures of government durin 
planning, organization, and training will cause confusion and ad 
to the civil-defense problem. 

(¢d) Civil-defense plans are prepared on a statewide basis by the 
State civil-defense agency. City and county civil-defense plans are 
correlated to the State plans to provide one concerted effort in time 
of disaster. 

There must be a national operational plan on which State plans 
are based. 

Civil-defense plans are continually revised and adjusted, as is the 
case with the military, but the yardstick for civil defense remains 
the same—to minimize the effects of disaster and weapons on people. 
Therefore the basic unit in civil-defense planning is the individual. 

(e) Evacuation and shelter: Evacuation is a valid concept at this 
time, prior to and following attack, because distance from the bomb 
crater is the best protection. 

Shelter is a valid problem to consider for —— at this time 
because of existing and developing enemy capabilities. 


Such planning and action must commence on the national level. 
The design and cost of building adequate shelters must start on the 
same level. Shelters must be of such design that they can be stocked 
with food and water, heat, communications, and be capable of being 


lived in for many days or weeks. 

As to military offense and military defense the United States, or 
any country, cannot be successfully defended against an aggressive 
enemy armed with modern weapons—available to Russia today, or 
soon to be available. However, there are many things we can and 
must do about the problem today to minimize the effects of enemy 
attack, among them being evacuation and shelter. 

The only real solution to the evacuation and shelter problem is to 
have peace. 

H. R. 2125: Upon receiving a copy of the bill, my staff and I 
made a study of it, and then met in conference to firm up the results 
of the study. It was concluded that: 

(a) The bill is comprehensive, sound, a long-needed advancement 
in civil defense legislation, and a credit to your committee. 

(b) It isa tremendous and extremely difficult task to prepare legis- 
lation to meet the requirement of a problem of such magnitude. 

(ce) A national operational plan must be prepared at once in order 
to make the bill effective. I refer to 2 (d) above which refers to the 
State plan, that is at the top of page 3. 

(d) The bill meets our concept of civil defense responsibilities, 
functions, and procedures, except for the following recommended re- 
visions : 

(1) Civil defense functions are also a responsibility of State and 
local governments, therefore, it is recommended that section 2, page 
3, lines 7-13, be revised to read: 


In affirming a direct Federal responsibility for civil defense, the Congress rec 
ognizes that the States and their political subdivisions have complementary and 
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supplementary (joint) civil defense responsibilities and should be assisted by 
the Federal Government in performing appropriate civil defense tasks consistent 
with the national plan of civil defense provided for in this act. 

(See 3 (a) above.) 

(2) It is recommended that section 202, line 7, page 12, include the 
event that the Secretary will act through the State governments. 
This will then, cause him to provide supervisory services referred to 
in subpar graph (9), page 13, through State governments. (See par. 
* (c).) 

(3) It is recommended that the words “with their consent” be in- 
serted to follow the word “utilize,” line 21, page 21. This then is 
worded as section 405 of Public Law 920. 

(4) Section 202, page 12.—It is recommended that the bill include 
a subpargraph in section 202 to the effect that: “Assist State and lo- 
cal civil defense organizations, with their concurrence, in organizing 
along metropolitan critical target area lines, especially in interstate 
metropolits in critical target areas.’ 

(5) Itis recommended that section 504, subparagraph (4), page 30 
be revised to read : 

Direct and supervise civil defense operations of the States and the political 
subdivisions when requested by its duly elected or appointed chief executive and 
concurred in by the State. 

(6) It is recommended that section 504, subparagraph 5, page 30, 
be amended to read : 

Assume control and operation of any State or local government when re- 
quested by its duly elected or appointed chief executive and concurred in by the 
State. 

The above conclusions have been discussed’ with the executive com- 
mittee, National Assqciation of State and Territorial Civil Defense 
Directors, and have been concurred in by them. The national associa- 
tion has long been in favor of legislation of this kind, and with the 
exception of the above modifications, it strongly endorses H. R. 2125. 

It would be extremely difficult as you know from your experience 
for a group of people to read or study any paper and then all come 
up with the same thought as to its wording or to the omission of certain 
things which they would have or the inclusion of certain things which 
they might think of. We are not trying to be presumptious but are 
expressing thoughts that were developed and I thought might be of 
interest to you. 

It is our concept as stated in 3 (a) that civil defense functions are 
also a responsibility of State and local governments, therefore it is 
recommended that section 2, lines 7 to 13 be revised to read—there what 
we have attempted to do in our plan, in our lay language and which 
might not be too well done, to make it a joint responsibility and we 
have ordered it in this manner: 


In affirming a direct Federal responsibility for civil defense, the Congress 
recognizes that the States and their political subdivisions have complementary 
and supplementary joint civil defense responsibilities and should be assisted 
by the Federal Government in performing appropriate civil defense tasks con- 
sistent with the national plan of civil defense provided for in this act. 

See 3 (a) above.) 

ur thought there was instead of having a supporting role that we 
have a joint responsibility or a coi plementary and supplementary 
responsibility. ‘Those words are used in the review of project East 
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River and we took those descriptive materials from that pamphlet or 
study (3). That is on the opposite page. 

It is recommended that section 202, line 7, page 12, include the 
statement that the Secretary will act through the State governments, 

This will then cause him to provide supervisory services referred 
to in subparagraph (9), page 13, through State governments. 

We strongly feel that there should ‘be no difference in the fune- 
tioning of the Civil Defense Administration in its procedures from 
the Federal Government to the State and local governments than the 
procedure existing and practiced in all Government departments. 

That is, if the Treasury Department or some similar department 
has something to do with a city, they have an established procedure 
which they follow down through the procedures of Government. We 
think the Federal Civil Defense Administration and all that it has 
to do it should follow such established procedures and by doing so, 
we are quite firm in the thought that they will facilitate surely plan- 
ning for disaster and doing disaster operations. 

When reading subparagraph 9 on page 13, there it might be inter- 
preted that the Secretary would go straight to industry for example 
bypassing all, both State, county, and city governments. We ve 
much prefer and think it would be more efficiently done if they would 
deal through established governmental procedures. 

It is recommended that the words “with their consent” be inserted 
to follow the word “utilize,” line 21, page 21. 

I hope you don’t think we are delving into minutiae too much here, 
but we thought if the bill were to be revised as a result of your delib- 
erations that that might well be considered. 

Mr. Garmartz. All this is offered in a constructive manner; isn’t it 

Colonel Suxers. Yes, sir. We hope you will consider it that way. 

Then the fourth suggestion—I have only 6 of them—it is recom- 
mended also in that section somewhere—we don’t know where you 
would care to put it that way—‘Assist State and local civil-defense 
organizations, with their concurrence in organizing along metro- 
politan critical target-area lines especially in interstate metropolitan 
critical-target areas.” In Oregon we have the Portland critical-tar 
area comprising the city of Portland, the county in which it is located, 
2 adjoining counties in Oregon and 1 in the State of W ashington. 
We have had a study made “by our attorney general with the view 
of determining the legality of establishing a common authority for 
that area because the weapons now available to Russia if they attack 
the city or the area with them, no doubt all the counties and ‘the city 
will be involved in the attack and we thought it better to have one 
commanding oflicer and one organization for the at area 

The political subdivisions concerned are studying the matter now 
and they lean strongly toward organizing for ‘and forming such a 
common authority and somewhere in the law, in this bill or maybe 
in the national plan that should be brought out, we thought. 

On page 30 is the next and last two references that we thought to 
bring to your attention. 

It is recommended that section 504, subparagraph (4), page 30 
be revised to read: 

Direct and supervise civil-defense operations of the States and the political sub- 


divisions when requested by its duly elected or appointed chief executive and 
concurred in by the State. 
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That goes back to established procedures of government. 

It is recommended that section 504, subparagraph 5, page 39, be 
amended to read: 

Assume control and operation of any State or local government when requested 
by its duly elected or appointed chief executive and concurred in by the State. 

The thought there is that under disaster conditions if the bill re- 
mains as it is a mayor might go to the Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration or department, if it is that at that time and say you come 
and assume control or command of my city. 

Bypassing the State, when the State might be competent and quali- 
fied to do just that thing at that time, but he might go direct. We 
don’t think he should. We think the procedures of ; gov ernment should 
be up to the Federal Government and down from the Federal Gov- 
ernment as presently established. We think it would cause less con- 
fusion. 

Mr. Lirescoms. You understand don’t you, that this is for national 
emergency conditions ¢ 

Colonel Suretrs. Yes, I do. Conceivably a city and county, Salem, 
Oreg., is the capital. The city of Salem under the emergency might 
very well say I am going to ask the Federal Government to step in 
here, when the State. gov ernment might be well qualified during that 
particular period to take the desired action. 

Mr. Lirscoms. This has to do with an attack on the United States. 

Colonel Suerrs. That’s true, but we are planning and organizing 
down through the Federal, State, and county and local governments. 
Then if additional assistance is rendered within our plans, that is 
where they should occur. Here in this subparagraph 5, conceivably 
the mayor of a city could go to the Federal Government and do what 
it says here. That is they could— 
assume control and operation of any State or local government when requested 
by its duly elected or appointed chief executive. 

Mr. Liescoms. But there first has to be a proclamation of a national 
emergency by the President or the Congress. 

Colonel Sueers. But we still do not think that the mayor under any 
circumstances should go to the Federal Government unless that is 
first determined by the State that that is desirable or necessary. 

We have suggested to add “and concurred in by the State.” Then 
when the Federal Government should receive such a request they will 
now know that the State lacks the ability to meet the situation and 
therefore it is desirable for the Federal Government to assume that 
responsibility. 

The things I have said in the prepared statement with reference to 
your committee are not for the purpose of being overcomplimentary. 
We have felt during the last year and a half keenly the necessity for 
Federal action and as soon as this committee started delving into 
this and doing all the research they have done, we have felt—when I 
say it is gratifying and comforting, it is exactly that. We feel very 
fine about it. 

We feel that at last the Federal Government is doing for civil de- 
fense what they are doing for all other departments of government. 
They are actually doing the things for civil defense that we desire and 
require. We are extr emely pleased with it. We know when this thing 
was given to 5 staff people individually and they were told we would 
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hold a staff conference on it tomorrow at 1 o’clock, all 5 members came 
in with the same thought that it is an excellent bill. 

There are 10 members of the executive committee of my association 
and all of them consider it an excellent bill. One would change this 
and one would change that. I think—I have included in these six 
all the comments I could think of while I was preparing this prepared 
statement. 

I think all of them thought it shouldn’t be a supporting role on the 
parts of the States and local political subdivisions, it should be a joint 
or a coresponsibility. 

Mr. McGill, who is civil defense director for the State of Texas, wrote 
quite a long letter on it and said: 

I feel keenly that this is a joint responsibility of all levels of government. 

And that was his only comment on the bill. 

Mr. Fasceiti. Thank you, Colonel, we appreciate your thought and 
the consideration that you and your organization have given to this 
legislation. And we would appreciate now if you will bear with us 
while we explore your thinking and discuss some of the points that 
you have raised. Congressman 1 Lipse omb has something on his mind 
right now. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I want to comment again on the emergency power 
provisions. Section 502 provides that the President by proclamation 
or Congress by resolution find that an attack upon the United States 
has occurred and that the national safety therefore requires an 
invocation of the provisions of the title. 

The committee considers that in an emergency the Secretary has to 
assume emergency powers in a hurry. He can’t possibly get permis- 
sion from every local or State government to invoke these provisions. 

Colonel Sueets. I hope you will not think that I am debating it 
with you because I know that your background is much greater than 
mine and you are better able to analyze, but this is my thought. If 
this emergency exists, it will exist in every State of the Union, it 
will not be a local affair. The entire Nation will be involved, and 
there will be just as much turmoil or confusion which goes with the 
initial stages of all disasters on the Federal level as there is on the 
local level. The difference will be one group of people are receiving 
punishment in Portland, Oreg., where the Feder ad Government 1s 
receiving it in the District of Columbia or wherever they are func- 
tioning, “and that if during that period 1,000 mayors of cities of the 
Nation were all to say to the Federal Government, “come and take us 
over”, the first answer, I believe, the person around whom these re- 
quests would be centered, would ask is: Is it necessary? What can 
the State do toward it? If the request came from the State to this 
center where the decision had to be made as to assuming the functions 
of city government of those thousand cities, then the fact that the 
State made it, that would be sufficient. 

We have exactly the same procedure in invoking Public Law 875. 
Just last Friday 4 counties in Oregon were declared a disaster area 
and Public Law 875 was invoked. There is great confusion in those 
areas and people are being wiped out of existence. They are losing 
their property. But followi ing an orderly procedure when the Presi- 
dent receives the request to invoke Public Law 87 5, he knows that the 
local, county, and State governments have done every thing possible 
and the Governor of the State now makes this request of him, but if 
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the mayor of Vale, Oreg., where they lost 300 homes out of 491, 
were to make that request of the President, his first thought would 
be, what is the county doing about this thing? Is it necessary? Can’t 
the county take care of it? What is the State doing? That is our 
problem. 

Mr. Liescoms. You are looking at it from a local disaster point of 
view rather than as a national emergency. The idea of the bill is that 
the Civil Defense Secretary would take control of the entire United 
States on the premise that an attack on any one part of the United 
States is an attack on the whole Nation. 

Colonel Surers. Please don’t think I am arguing this with you. 

Mr. Liescoms. We are trying to get you to talk. 

Mr. Fascet. Feel free to give your views. 

Colonel Surets. Very well. 

Mr. Lirscome. I don’t want to bring martial law into it, sir. 

Colonel Sueers. I was just going to mention martial law in this 
matter. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is the whole point because that section deals with 
an attempt to circumvent the necessity of martial law. 

Colonel Suerers. I was just going to mention martial law. There 
are several purposes in invoking martial law, but all those requests 
and all the provisions under which it might be invoked are based on 
one common foundation and that is necessity, and it can only be in- 
voked when necessity has been established and it can continue only 
so long as necessity can be proven. 

Mr. Lirscoms. That is the case here. 

Mr. Fasceiy. You are talking about the legal concepts of martial 
law. 

Colonel Sueerrs. Yes, sir; an actual invokement of martial law. 

Mr. Fascein. That is extremely debatable. Actually the Presi- 
dent can invoke martial law, as he determines. 

Colonel Sueers. But he bases it on necessity. 

_ Mr. Fascett. Who knows what he bases it on? It is just his 
judgment. 

Colonel Sueers. In my enthusiasm here I am probably getting out 
of my department. I was going to use that as a basis of this statement 
that we do not think, that I do not think that Federal civil law should 
replace local administration of a city unless the Governor so desires 
and so advises the Federal Government. 

Otherwise 1,000 cities could ask for you to come and invoke your 
Federal civil law and take me over. That is what subparagraph 5 in- 
dicates. We don’t think it should be done until the Governor says so. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The bill doesn’t anticipate any local governments 
requesting to be taken over, following the proclamation by the 
President or the resolution by Congress. The secretary does it— 
period. You have to start reading in section 502 and read through 
504 to get the full significance of the national civil defense emergency 
provisions. 

Colonel Sueets. Well, then if you do not think the bill permits 
civil authority, Federal civil authority taking over local authority, 
then we are satisfied with it. 

Mr. Liescoms. I believe it would under a national civil defense 
emergency. There are two sections. Section 4 would give the Secre- 
tary emergency authority to “direct and supervise civil defense opera- 
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tions of the States : and political subdivisions.” Section 5 provides that 
the Secretary may “assume control and operation of any State or local 
government when requested by its duly elected or appointed chief 
executive.” 

Colonel Suerers. But you were discussing local government and the 
chief executive referred to there would be the chief executive of the 
local government. 

Mr. Lirscoms. You mean under national emergency ? 

Colonel Sueets. Yes, but we think to clarify it or to restrict it, 
and concurred in by the State. 

Mr. Liescoms. What does that mean ? 

Colonel SHeers. It means that the mayor of Salem cannot go to 
the Federal Government and ask for you to assume the functions 
described in subparagraph 5, control and operation. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Thank you. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you have any other questions? 

Mr. Lirescoms. Not on that. 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Garmatz, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Garmartz. No. 

Mr. Fascert. Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Rrmuiman. I haven’t had a chance to read the statement. I 
have no questions. 

Mr. Fasceti. O. K. Mr. Lipscomb, the floor is yours again. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Colonel, on page 3 of your statement, ‘referring to 
evacuation, you state that evacuation is a valid conc ept at this time. 
Are you speaking of your own particular State or did you mean that 
on a nationwide basis evacuation is a valid concept at this time? 

Colonel Sueets. I believe it is the consensus of opinion of the State 
civil directors, and Territorial directors, of whom there are 54, that 
evacuation or distance from the attack is the best security for the 
individual or for groups of individuals. 

Evacuation, however, depends on time. 

Mr. Lirpescoms. On what idea of “time” and with regard to what 
kind of weapons are you basing your conclusion that evacuation is 
a valid concept at this time? 

Colonel Suerts. We receive from Civil Defense Administration 
at various times—and they are not fixed times—what they describe as 

lanning assumptions. And we base all of our planning on the 
Federal planning assumptions, and for planning purposes the most 
recent ones given us provide for one to three hours’ notice of warnin 

Mr. Lrescoms. And on that you base your opinion that evacuation 1s 
a valid concept ? 

Colonel Sueets. Yes. 

Evacuation, of course, may be divided into three parts. 

One is strategic evacuation which we have given very little thought. 

The other is evacuation subsequent to the first warning notice. 

And the third is evacuation from shelters after the attack has 
taken place. 

Mr. Lirscomrs. Have you received any information to the effect 
that at the present time you may not have 2 or 3 hours of time before 
an attack ? 


Has Civil Defense ever told you that your time might be as low 
at 15, 20, or 30 minutes ? 
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Colonel Surers. In their planning assumptions they state from 
1 to 3 hours in our area and our plans are based on that and our 
concept is based on that. 

Mr. Liescoms. Is that what your concept is in Portland, Oreg., or 
in the Oregon area at the present time ? 

Colonel Suerers. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. On that kind of planning ? 

Colonel Suerts. Yes. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are you just now considering that shelter is a valid 
problem? Don’t you have the opinion that shelter is a problem that 
we should be taking care of at the present time 4 

Colonel Surrrs. Yes, I do. Then I think shelter is a current prob- 
lem and has been for a year and a vital part of civil-defense planning. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I can only state from what I have heard in the sev- 
eral months of hearing that my conclusion is that evacuation under 
our present concept of military attack is not feasible in most places 
of the United States. I am from Los Angeles and I know of no 
one who thinks that evacuation is a valid concept of civil defense in 
Los Angeles at the present time. To expand that, how about New 
York or other metropolitan cities ? 

Your organization has considerable knowledge and background in 
this subject, and I am surprised that you make the statement that 
evacuation is a valid concept for civil defense. Even the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration has gone to a policy of evacuation and 
shelter, and in more recent testimony and statements by Governor 
Peterson, he is talking about shelter as the answer. 

Colonel Suerrs. That’s what I said there. 

Mr. Brewer. May I interrupt? 

Mr. Lirscoms. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. This is Mr. Brewer of the staff. 

Mr. Brewer. Are you familiar with this recent study by the Bureau 
of Public Roads which is entitled “Highway Needs for Civil De- 
fense” ¢ 

It is a fairly recent study and may not have been disseminated to 
the directors. 

Colonel Surrrs. Yes, I have read parts of it within the last 3 or 4 
weeks. One of my logistical officers brought it in and we discussed 
various paragraphs in it. 

Mr. Brewer. I noticed on page 4, table 6, they have attempted to 
compute the cost of adding the additional highway capacity required 
for evacuation. Do you have any comment on the costs arrived at 
by the Bureau of Public Roads in connection with their evacuation 
program ? 

Colonel Sueets. No; I am not sufficiently acquainted to comment. 

Mr. Brewer. Are you acquainted with the magnitude of the costs 
involved? May I read some of this? 

Colonel Suerrs. Yes. 

Mr. Brewer. The Bureau of Public Roads found in their surveys 
that to evacuate 161 target areas a distance of 15 miles in 114 hours the 
additional highway costs would be nearly $10 billion; that is $9,913 
million. Of that amount, $2,463 million would be for the normal 
highway needs of the next 10 years. 
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For evacuation to 25 miles in 2 hours for 159 target areas, they have 
found the cost*to be nearly $20 billion, about $4 billion being required 
for normal highway needs during the next 10 years. To evacuate 147 
areas a distance of 40 miles in 214 hours, they reached a total of $27 
billion, approximately $23 billion over and above the cost of normal 
highway needs. Has your organization taken into account these costs 
and these needs in consideri ing ‘the evacuation concept ? 

Colonel Sues. I would like to answer that by giving you another 
part of my Sennett: if I may. 

Civil-defense planning is planning for disaster conditions beyond 
the comprehension of the human mind, because we have no experience 
on which to base our thinking, our imagination, or planning to meet 
such emergency. I referred to it here, if such disaster occurs, and I 
have listened to a number of military classified briefings on the nature 
of the attack, without first trying to make a statement of estimate of 
the situation both prior to and also during and subsequent to the at- 
tack, the problem will be of such magnitude that we can’t grasp it. 
Therefore in our planning we must seek to use manageable parts of it. 

That is if we are going to say this, for example, if I go too much at 

length please stop me, the rehabilitation or care of these people—we 
talk about our food production capabilities being either retarded for 
a decade or for a fewer number of years. Our own emergency welfare 
people are stunned when they think of the millions of people, if we do 
evacuate, who must be taken care of away from their homes and who 
will not have homes to go back to, not just this week but ever 

Where would you store enough food for our population if we saved 
half of them? How would you treat 40 million casualties; how would 
you bury half that number of dead? 

So the magnitude of this thing, and it is not a theoretical magnitude 
or one of imagination because our military people tell us—and they 
should tell us—because we are doing the civil planning, and that is 
what you gentlemen are engaged in—that we are going to lose millions 
of people and we are going to have cities destroyed, that the United 
States nor any city in the world cannot be considered safe from success- 
ful attack. 

When you attempt to understand the magnitude of this thing. And 
when you ask which costs more or which costs less, or which will be 
more successful or which will be less sucessful, I think we must first 
get it down to manageable pieces where we do logical planning, legis- 
lation. and the resea arch this committee has done. When you have 
come up with those conclusions and have enacted your legislation and 
a national plan results from it and we organize under it, ‘then we still 
will not have approached the solution to it because it is impossible. 

But it is not impossible to do many things that are going to mini- 
mize the effects of this attack and that is our job. W e do know in 
our locality, answering your question that if given 3 hours’ notice, 
3 hours’ warning, rather, that we can perform a very fine evacuation 
operation. 

We know that within 14 minutes we can stop every person from 
entering the Portland critical target area. We have tried it five 
times. We know wecan doit. 

That includes aircraft, all public utilities and highway traffic. We 
know we can stop them. "We proved a year ago last September that we 
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could evacuate on an extremely stormy day, weather conditions being 
extremely adverse, that we could clear 200 blocks of downtown Port- 
land in 34 minutes, because we did it. But we didn’t solve what we 
were going to do with the people, all those people when we got them 
out. We do know that we have every hospital in the Portland critical 
area, that is the city and the three counties, relocated. 

We know lots of things. We have a food committee. Our food 
committee comprises the heditg people who are handling food in the 
State, our petroleum committee is the best petroleum committee be- 
cause that is their business, they are doing it every day. 

When we have done all of that, we have not solved the problem. 
What we have done is: We know that we have 42 outgoing lanes of 
traffic from the city of Portland and we know that we can send out— 
we thought that we could send out between 700 and 800 or 850 vehicles 

r hour per lane on that stormy day. We sent out over 1,000 per 
Sine. In fact it was 1,045 vehicles per lane per hour. So we have 
gradually solved some manageable parts of the problem, but we can- 
not refute that it will cost so much in highway construction. We can’t 
say that it will cost 10 billion or how many billions of dollars for 
shelters. We can’t say that there is not going to be a war. 

The only people who can say that there will not be a war are those 
vodka drinkers over in Russia and they are not dependable. We can’t 
say although our planning is 1 to 3 hours, that we will get more than 
15 minutes. 

For that purpose I believe that the time is not only necessary now 
but has been for some time that we must have a logical evacuation 
plan to do that so that if we have the time we can get as many people 
away from the muzzle of the gun as possible and if we can’t get them 
away we should have a shelter program in which we can offer them 
better security than they have now. 

Mr. Brewer. If you do evacuate your people successfully, do you 
have plans for sheltering those people from the effects of fallout in 
the countryside ¢ 

Colonel Suerrs. If you will excuse me for talking or discussing 
Oregon because that is the place I work in, there are five- hundred- and- 
thirty -some-odd-thousand people in the city of Portland and in the 
dtarget counties. About 554,000. 

If given time to get those people out, we will distribute them in 32 
of the 36 counties, that is we are taking them out of the 3 counties 
concerned and 1 large county that borders 2 of the t target counties. 

We have taken them out of there and assigned them to these counties 
for emergency welfare and medical services. 

We have met with every county organization and they have accepted 
the responsibility. Some of them have their facilities very well organ- 
ized. Some not so well. I would say that the level for the State is 
about 60 percent. In some counties it 1s 100 percent. 

So we think that we can take them not in comfort, but we cantake 
them out of hardship for emergency welfare and medical services. 
That is in the State of Oregon. 

The question of fallout is a phenomenon which the people who made 
this war possible, the long-haired scientists, dropped on us. Formerly 
we made war in a much easier way. They can’t tell us, or they do 
not tell us, exactly what we are up against in fallout. However, we 
are planning on this: That within a 200-mile radius of the point where 
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the bomb drops, we must plan to care for people that are within the 
fallout pattern, the radiological fallout pattern. We receive and plot 
in our control center, three times daily, the fallout pattern of that 
hour. We have a plan for receiving it every hour so long as the 
Weather Bureau is capable of disseminating such information. 

We are not certain that we are too efficient in our planning. 

Mr. Brewer. Is it conceivable to you that all of Oregon will be 
within the fallout pattern ? 

Colonel Suerrs. No; because we have been told that it will not— 
the fallout pattern isn’t quite so inclusive. We should not have fall- 
out from California, because San Francisco is more than 200 air 
miles. 

Mr. Brewer. Isn’t it conceivable to you that virtually all of the 
United States could be subject to radioactive fallout? 

Colonel Sueers. I believe that Russia has enough nuclear weapons 
and the means of delivering them to saturate the United States with 
fallout. 

Mr. Brewer. I believe we have had testimony before the committee 
to the effect that it is possible that the entire countr y will be confronted 
with this problem, and that shelters would in any event be required 
whether you evacuated the people to shelters or gave them shelters 
in close. 

Colonel Sueets. I think that is right. 

Mr. Brewer. This was the reason for exploring that line of question- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Sueers. That’s right. 

Mr. Fasceit. Congressman Minshall? 

Mr. Minsuatt. Mr. Chairman, I am supposed to be at three dif- 
ferent committee meetings this morning, so if you will pardon me for 
being late, Colonel, I didn’t hear all your testimony, but this problem 
of whether to dig in and run or evacuate or go to a shelter or whatever 
you want to call it, is one that perplexes me. I am a new member of 
the committee, and I have heard so much controversy on this question. 

It seems that the powers that be at one time say now is the time to 
evacuate, now is the time to go to a shelter. What do we understand 
from you? Are we still to evacuate? 

Colonel Sueers. I think that has to be a simple procedure; that is, 
it isn’t a debatable procedure at the time. Because we will not have 
time to debate it at the time, nor will people be capable mentally to 
debate it. So whether or not you evacuate, I think, has to be just as 
simple as an air-warning signal, and that should be decided upon by 
the people best able to sound such a signal at the time. Our planning 
and operations prior to that are not so limited. So the decision to 
evacuate or not to evacuate depends upon the available time, the avail- 
able warning time. 

Mr. Mrinsuatt. It is entirely possible that there might not be time 
to evacuate in time; is there not? 

Colonel Sueers. We have been told for planning purposes that we 
would have 1 to 3 hours. I have heard an Air Force briefing in which 
they believed and briefed this group in great detail on the interconti- 
nental ballistics missile. Now, I don’t think this would be going be- 
yond the briefing restriction, het Russia is not assumed to have the 
capabilities of an attack against the United States with an interconti- 
nental ballistics missile at this time. 
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Mr. MinsHatx. In other words, you think we could get at least 1 
to3 hours’ warning ? 

Colonel Surets. We can at this time. 

Mr. MInsHALL. Suppose they came off your coast and launched some 
guided missiles from submarines? 

Colonel Sueers. I think all of them are possibilities. 

Mr. Minswatu. They are. We know that for a fact. The point is, 
that you might not have any warning. You may not know it. You 
might hear a whoom, and that is it. 

Colonel Sueers. That’s right. That’s the reason I say both shelter 
and evacuation are valid concepts. They are, unquestionably. I said 
just a moment ago we may receive the 3-hour warning or we may not 
receive any warning at all. 

Mr. MinsHatt. If we receive little or no warning, we better have 
shelters; aren’t you agreed on that? 

Colonel SHerets. Unquestionably. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Riehlman? 

Mr. Rreniman. No questions. 

Mr. Liescoms. I realize that you have had to plan for evacuation, 
and still believe it is a valid concept, but I think it is the opinion of this 
committee that now is the time to start building shelters—not out in the 
country, but district and community shelters and all the rest—to pre- 
a and protect our people adequately when the time comes, when we 

on’t have warning time. 

Colonel Sueets. I think you are right, sir. 

Mr. Fascexx. I would like to ask a couple of questions, if I may. 

I notice on page 5 of your statement you talk about the target area 
of Portland being the city, the county, the two adjoining counties, and 
the adjoining county in Washington. And you are talking about some 
kind of a regional authority to handle the job. 

This recommendation is obviously based, from what I understand in 
your testimony, on the fact that you still basically adhere to the target 
area concept; is that not true? 

Colonel Sueets. Yes. 

Mr. Fascet.. Now, if your concept were to change, based on good 
evidence, that the target area concept is really outmoded and that the 
land mass of the United States is really the target, would this change 
your opinion with respect to the necessity for regional authorities ? 

Colonel Sueets. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Fascetv. In other words, there would be no point in having a 
48-State compact or 2-State compact if the target area is the United 
States and not Portland or New York or Washington or Miami, Fla. ? 

Colonel Sueers, I believe there will be an established military at- 
tack pattern on the United States, because attacks are made pursuant 
to military orders. 

Mr. Fascetn. You are assuming, now, military strategy, which 
might be a good predicate for your thinking, but I am not sure I would 
concur in this military strategy. 

Colonel Suretrs. I am speaking about military attack tactics. I 
believe when the Russian air force decides they are going to uttack 
the United States that they will attack them pursuant to certain plans, 
and the plans are divided into tactical operations. 
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Mr. Fascexx. I understood you, sir. While I say this might be a 
good predicate for your thinking, it is not for mine, because I think 
maybe the Russians would want to kill 170 million Americans without 
regard to what city they live in or what factory they happen to be 
near or what airbase. 

Colonel Sueers. I asked a major general, operations officer in the 
Air Force, what ‘il be the pattern | of attack against the Portland 
critical] target area and against the United States, will it be individual 
planes; and he said, “I hope to hell they do come up with individual 
planes.” He said there will be a mass atttack. Now a mass attack I 
think will be made and every effort will be made to attain surprise, and 
if they have surprise then the mass attack is indicated because why 
attack Portland, then 2 or 3 days attack some other city? So they 
will launch, I believe, their full capabilities in one effort. 

Mr. Fasceii. But the point is, there is no question about it. That 
they don’t have to hit Portland at all in that attack; do they ? 

Colonel Surers. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Fasceti. No; they don’t because we have had scientific testi- 
money before the committee that all it takes is 100 weapons anywhere 
in the United States and you have the same problem in Portland 
whether or not there is any weapon dropped in Oregon or not. 

Colonel Surerts. I think they are—your statement 

Mr. Fasce.x. It is not my statement. I am interpreting and para- 
phrasing what somebody else testified to. 

Colonel Suzers. The statement that the impression that you are 
expressing then I think is sound too. But the attack isn’t going to 
divide the United States, not probably. They are not going to divide 
the United States into so many areas and then make an area attack, 
because the tactics will be certainly to drop them where they probably 
will accomplish what you express but at the same time create the 
greatest or cause the greatest damage. 

Mr. Facetn. Aren’t you making a very dangerous assumption ? 

You are laying as a predicate for all of your plans what the enemy 
will definitely do and I am not so sure he is going to do that at all. 

Colonel Suerrs. No; I don’t think so either, other than those plan- 
ning assumptions we receive. 

Mr. Fasceii. Don’t you think it would be better not only to plan in 
the alternative but to plan in the inclusive ? 

You have done that with respect to evacuation and shelters, you 
have not planned in the alternative, you have planned in the inclusive, 
evacuations and shelters, you say ? 

Colonel SHeets. Right. 

Mr. Fascein. That is to take care of all contingencies and all possi- 
bilities as far as manageable ? 

Colonel Surrrs. Yes; I would like to make this statement. I don’t 
refer to these planning assumptions as an explanation or an excuse 
why we are doing this or why we are doing something else. But the 
people on the Washington level and they are our politic: al and military 
advisers, I presume to the President, have decided that if the United 
States is attacked the probable targets selected by Russia will be centers 
of population and industry and military targets. 

If Russia were to launch a mass attack against those 70 designated 
critical target areas and against certain military targets, they probably 
would accomplish with the weapons that are either available to them 
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or at once could be made available to them to accomplish exactly what 
you have expressed. 

" Mr. Fascein. I agree with you except for one basic difference, which 
is it is a darn sight more difficult to hit the corner of a building in 
downtown Portland than to drop one anywhere in the United States 
or Oregon. 

Colonel Suxers. General Twining has made this statement—you 
want my vi iews so I am expressing them. 

Mr. Fascety. Certainly. 

Colonel Sueets. He said my aircraft can go any place in the world 
and drop bombs on any selected target w ithin 2 probable errors, a prob- 

able error being 3,000 feet. We assume also— 

Mr. Fascriu. They can do that. Of course we missed by 4 miles 
here recently, but that was just an error. 

Colonel Surets. No; I witnessed that and there is a good explana- 
tion for that, sir. 

Their aiming point should be within an area in which they can do 
two things: kill people, destroy industry, and at the same time spread 
the radioactive effect throughout the United States. 

Mr. Fascetx. Let’s carry it one step further. Suppose we defend 
these 70 target areas to the teeth. It might be easier to drop them 
in the country and surrounding areas that are not defined. Are we 
going to defend every square inch of soil of the United States to do 
what you are talking about ? 

Colonel Surrrs. No; because that wouldn’t be a manageable defense. 

Mr. Fascett. So the enemy might, in using its head, decide why 
take on a tough task, we will do it the easy way ? 

Colonel Surers. We have three big counties in Oregon. One has 
2,800 people and is the size of Virginia. 

Mr. Fascet,. You are saying it is not a worthwhile target ? 

Colonel Sueets. No. 

Mr. Fasceiu. It would be to the enemy / 

Colonel Suerrs. Not if he could drop one on Portland and accom- 
plish the thing with the same results with a fallout pattern in there. 

Mr. Fascet.. Why not drop it in the county with 2,800 people and 
accomplish the same thing by fallout? All it takes is 100 weapons 
placed throughout the country to do the same job. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether it is in the heart of New 
York City or Portland or where. 

However I would readily admit from the enemy standpoint it would 
be a real disaster to drop one and blow up everybody in New York City. 

Colonel Suerrs. You gentlemen know so much about it, of course. 

Mr. Fasceit. We get our information from people like you, Colonel. 

We are just thinking out loud. 

Will you tell me what the concept is on the relationship between the 
Federal and local government under present civil-defense law ? 

Colonel Surerrs. Under the present law, under the existing Public 
Law 920, the legal relationship is quite well established when it is 
invoked. 

Mr. Fasceti. What’s that? 

Colonel Surers. Well, the President has delegated under, or Con- 
gress rather has delegated, to the Administrator of Civil Defense far- 
reaching emergency power. I can’t compare them with 
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Mr. Fasce.t. Let’s not take an emergency now. Let’s just take nor- 
mal operations today. What is the relationship between the Federal 
Government and other units of government in the United States? 

Colonel Sueers. If you will define that a little, you mean the rela- 
tions with a State—how they do business with them 4 

Mr. Fascetyu. Yes, sir. Is it joint or is the State and local govern- 
ment submissive to the Federal Government ? 

Colonel Sueets. No; their relationship is a supporting relationship 
and not a relationship of responsibility. 

Mr. Fascety. You mean the relationship of the State and the local 
governments to the Federal Government is one of support but they 
have no direct or indirect responsibility with respect to civil defense? 

Colonel Suerrts. The Federal Civil Defense Administration under 
the present Civil Defense Act not during disaster has a supporting 
and coordinating role of civil defense in which they make available to 
the States certain resources, certain procedures, certain acts on the 
parts of the various departments of Government. 

They make them available to the States. 

Mr. Fascety. But the State is autonomous and has its responsibility ? 

Colonel Sueers. The entire responsibility for the State and its 
political subdivisions. 

Mr. Fasceti. Now, your concept as expressed in your statement is 
that you would change that; is that correct ? 

Colonel Surets. The bill has—use the term supporting role. This 
may not be exactly true, but it seems that the pendulum under the 
existing Civil Defense Act says that the Federal Government will 
coordinate and do all these supporting things and that the primary 
responsibility of civil defense rests with the State and their political 
subdivisions. 

Now the pendulum in your bill, as it impresses us, has swung over 
here where they give the Federal Government the primary responsi- 
bility for civil defense but give the States and the political subdivi- 
sions a supporting role. 

Now we think to be efficiently operated there must be, the pen- 
dulum must now stop down here where in there, there is a—even 
though it is the primary responsibility of the Federal Government, 
there still must be a responsibility on the part of the State and 
political subdivisions and a responsibility and not a supporting role. 

Mr. Fascetxt. What you have said to me is in slanibete conflict. 
Your last statement, if you would like to have the reporter read it 
back you may. At least it represents conflict in thinking to me 
because I will ask you this question: How can you give the Federal 
Government direct responsibility and primary responsibility for 
Federal civil defense and at the same time give the Rate and local 
unit joint responsibility ? 

Colonel Sueets. You mean joint responsibility between the State 
and the political subdivisions with the Federal ? 

Mr. Fascetu. Yes, sir; because that is what your statement says 
you recommend. 

Colonel Sueets. Yes; that is exactly what I recommend for this. 

Mr. Fascett. Do you mean by that for example joint responsi- 
bility in providing the funds? 

Colonel Surets. No; I do not mean providing funds. 
Mr. Fasceti. This would be a primary Federal responsibility. 
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Colonel Sueets. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. But you don’t say that in your statement, do you! 

Jolonel Sueers. No; I may not say it. But here is something 
here—— 

Mr. Fascetu. Let’s take another item; then you can go ahead and 
elaborate on it. 

Do you mean joint responsibility with respect to preparing a flat 

lan ¢ 

Colonel Sueets. I don’t believe that you can pass legislation, civil- 
defense legislation—this bill without it being made effective by a 
national plan. 

Mr. Fascetu. I got that from your statement. 

Colonel Suerts. You must have a national plan to put it into ef- 
fect. Many of the things that you are going to legislate in this bill 
must become effective or applied through the national plan. 

Otherwise I think the bill might have to be a hundred times as many 
pages as it has. 

Mr. Fascety. Agreed. 

Colonel Suretrs. How much money or whether there will be any 
Federal money made available and all those sort of things I don’t 
know enough about legislation to say that it should be referred to 
in here or included in here, I don’t know. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that. We don’t refer to it here. This 
is only authorizing legislation. 

Colonel Suerers. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetu. But getting away from that back to the question of 
responsibility whether it noua be primary or joint, when we talk 
about a national plan, is it your concept from what I read in your 
statement that the national plan would be the joint responsibility of 
the States and the Federal government? 

Colonel Sueets. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. In other words, then, you are thinking that the na- 


tional plan would be the responsibility primarily of the Federal 
Government ? 


Colonel Sueets. Entirely so. 

Mr. Fascety. Right. 

So what you are talking about then, as I understand it, is not the 
legal definition of joint and primary responsibility, since the two 
major things, the provision for funds, the preparation of the national 
plan would be the primary responsibility of the Federal Government ? 

Colonel Sueets. Entirely so. 

Mr. Fascet.. You envision the States in the normal structure of 
command would be included and would have the responsibility of im- 
plementing these things? i 

Colonel Sueers. You have expressed it so much better than I have, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce.x. Since you and I have agreed as to how it would work, 
don’t you feel that if we provide joint responsibility in the bill it 
could be interpreted as meaning the direct or primary responsibility 
should be divided and actually destroy what you and I are trying to 
achieve. Shouldn’t we be very careful about this and wouldn’t it be 
better perhaps to say that the Federal Government shall have the pri- 
mary responsibility for these things? 

Colonel Sueets. Yes. 
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Mr. Fascetn. Further, we should state as clearly as it is humanly 
possible to do in the legislation that the States also ‘have their respon- 
sibility but it is in an entirely different category that they have it? 

Colonel Suzers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceixi. Because if we make joint responsibility the basis of 
the legislation we start out with two heads and I don’t think that was 
your thinking at all ? 

Colonel Sues. And if you will see that I put that word “joint,” 
which I would like very much to erase bec: ause now it is apparent that 
shouldn’t be in there. In it I included it in parenthesis and thought 
it would be explanatory. What I have done is explain myself out of 
what I was thinking about. 

Mr. Fasceti. Your idea of supplementary and complementary to an 
existing responsibility I can readily understand that. 

Colonel Suerrs. Yes; if the word “Joint” were out of there I think 
I could be understood. 

Mr. Fasceti. Any other questions ? 

Mr. Rrentman. I thought I wouldn’t have any questions but seeing 
that the colonel is president of the National Association of State 
Directors, could you tell us very briefly and quickly what your associa- 
tion’s attitude is toward our present civil-defense situ: ition / é 

What is your feeling toward what we have today in the United 
States of America in civil defense? Not dealing with this legislation. 

Colonel Sueers. I believe it is the consensus of all State and Terri- 
torial directors that within the last 2 years from the Federal level down 
to the local level that there has been a great advancement in civil 
defense. 

That we have become certainly within the States more operational 
and that the Federal Civil Defense Administration and the other 
departments of Government are doing a much better job than ever 
before. 

Within the last 6 or 8 months I believe every Federal department 
representative in the State of Oregon has been in my control center 
firming up their individual plans to operational plans, to do two 
things, relocate out of the assumed target area and rendering assist- 
ance or becoming part of our organization. 

The invoking and the operations of Public Law 875, I believe, is 
one of the best things that the Federal Government has ever done to- 
ward meeting natural disasters. 

I was asked to comment in writing by the Administrator of the 
Civil Defense Agency as to the operations of Public Law 875, and how 
I would change it. 

In December 1955 and 4 months out of the first 6 months of 1956 
we had 18 counties involved in major natural disasters and in 2 
instances Public Law 875 was invoked and it was invoked again last 
Friday in the State, that is the third time. I had so much confidence 
in its efficient functioning that I continued on this trip rather than to 
go back to Portland or Oregon rather than to get excited and make 
certain that it would work. 

Because I know it will work. 

Mr. Rrentman. I will agree with you on your local disasters that 
probably you have a very effective operating organization set up. 

However, the thing that disturbs me is that on the national level 
in respect to the program of the survival of our people and that is 
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exactly what that program is set up for, do you feel that we have any- 
thing adequate today to protect our people in this program? 

Colonel Surers. Yes; I can’t give you an answer relatively, but I 
think that we are operational in a great many things and that we 
are capable of doing a great many things that we weren’t a year 
ago. 

Mr. Rreniman. That probably is true. But isn’t it true also that 
in most of these programs that we have set up—I think, in the testi- 
mony that we have had in the last 7 or 8 months would prove it—none 
of them have been very operational ? 

They have been plans on paper but no one has been able to test 
them or try them out to know whether they would be effective? 

I am interested in your statement about the city of Portland. How 
you evacuate. The next thing is what you are going to do with them 
after you evacuate them ? 

I don’t know of a city or a county that we have had testimony from 
where they actually had facilities available to take care of the people 
even though you start to evacuate them. 

And if you could get them evacuated would they have the supplies, 
food and other essentials to keep them ? 

Colonel Sueers. There is such a thing as becoming too enthusiastic 
over your daily job and I want to be careful not to make an over- 
statement but I believe in my State in Oregon that 25 out of the 36 
counties, 32 of them are going to receive evacuees, will tell you that 
they have their emergency lodging surveys completed entirely or more 
than 50 percent and that doesn’t mean just to house them, it means 
taking care of them for say a 10-day period. 

What happens after that 10-day period, the logistic support is going 
to be something that we know very little about. We don’t know 
whether food will be completely destroyed and nonusable for a cer- 
tain period. 

We don’t know if they have missed the Portland critical target area, 
25 percent of our food is in that area of the State. 

In fact we have had an estimate of 40 percent of our food being in 
the Portland area. If it is and an attack is there, we have lost 40 
percent. But our food people have made numerous surveys and they 
are the people who are normally engaged in that business, that we have 
eight and a half days of food supply in Oregon and that if we lose 
the ¢ ity of Portland, that is if it is a saturation attack and it includes 
the entire city of Portland that we will lose 40 percent of our eight and 
a half days supply. 

Mr. Rrexuman. Let us ask you this other quick question. As presi- 
dent of this association, would you venture a guess how many other 
States out of the 48 would have the same program as you have and 
as effective as you outline it to us here? 

Colonel Suerers. I have to face these people next month in a con- 
ference, and if I make an understatement 

Mr. Rieutman. I don’t want to pin you down. 

Colonel Surets. I'll be in trouble. I would say that three Western 
States certainly have them, good plans. 

Mr. Rrextman. What States? 

ae Sueets. California, Oregon, and Washington. 

Mr. Lirscoms. The State of California has changed the title of 
its act to the State Disaster Act. They have even taken the name 
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civil defense off the act. I can speak for Los Angeles County, they 
have proven in recent floods that they have an excellent disaster group, 

Colonel Sueers. I would say you might say the State in which there 
are critical target areas are very well organized and so I would say 
that about half of the States are well organized. 

I don’t think half the States are as well organized as 10 percent of 
them are. But relatively they are well organized. 

Mr. Fascetx. Colonel, believe me as far as I am concerned, you cer- 
tainly haven’t understated your evaluation. So I think you are safe 
at your conference. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Lirscome. I just want to say that I think the colonel, in telling 
us what they are going to do in Oregon, has made a good statement 
but it just occurs to me, Colonel, that throughout the Nation we are 
operating on what is literally a horse and buggy assumption, actually. 

We have to bring ourselves up to date. You have to know new 
assumptions on time and what radiological fallout is going to do to 
you and all the rest because it occurs to me that evacuating the people 
30 to 60 miles out of the city of Portland just isn’t going to be enough. 

Colonel Sueets. It isn’t. 

Mr. Lirscome. You should be told and your organization should be 
told the up to date assumptions that you should be working under. 

I just believe that that would probably revise many kinds of think- 
ing that you were discussing today. I have heard of your operation 
up there. I know it is good. 

Mr. Fascetu. Colonel, the committee appreciates your coming down 
and bringing us the consensus of the National Association of Civil 
Defense Directors and we also appreciate your interjecting your own 
thoughts and comments on your concepts as well as the work which you 
have done in Oregon. 

Thank you very much for coming down and being with us today. 

The next meeting of the committee will be tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock at which time we will hear testimony from the Civil Defense 
Research Associates and they will bring for us 4 or 5 representatives 
before the committee. 

Until then the committee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon at 12 o’clock the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, March 6, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6, 1957 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MitiraRy OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. _ 

The subcommittee met pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon. Chet Holifield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield (presiding), Fascell, Riehlman, 
Lipscomb, and Griffiths. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert J. McElroy, 
investigator; and Carey Brewer, senior defense specialist. 

Mr. Houtrretp. The subcommittee will be in order. This morning 
we have before us witnesses from the Civil Defense Research Asso- 
ciates. Mr. S. A. Anthony, I believe, will introduce the witnesses in 
the order which they have selected for their appearance. Mr. 
Anthony, will you please come forward? 

Mr. Anrnony. I have a prepared statement here, part of which I 
think might be entered for the record, sir, in order to save you time. 


Mr. Houirterp. Time is precious with this committee. So we appre- 
ciate that. 


STATEMENT OF S. A. ANTHONY, PRESIDENT, CIVIL DEFENSE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Mr. AntHony. My name is S. A. Anthony. I am president of the 
Civil Defense Research Associates. 

Mr. Holifield and members of the committee, CDRA appreciates 
this opportunity to appear before you again to speak on behalf of 
what we believe to be one of the most vital problems this Nation 
faces. 

The effective nonmilitary mobilization program of the United States 
to cope w ith emergencies in peace e and war is s something requiring the 
serious consideration of our C ongress and all those responsible for sus- 
taining the economy of the Nation in times of stress. While we have 
appro: ached this program over a per iod of years, testimony developed 
by your committee during its 1955 hearings has amply justified the 
fears on our part that it has not been enough. 

Adequate legislation and legislative surveillance are important and 
imperative at this time in order to provide the means for maintaining 
our American way of life no matter what emergency of catastrophic 
proportions we may face. 
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As an organization of and for those concerned with the civilian and 
industrial protection of the Nation, dating back to 1942, we speak to 
you from widely varied points of view. Each of us here today has 
been involved to a marked degree in that area to which we individually 
address ourselves in submitting testimony to you today. While these 
gentlemen speak as individuals, they also represent a composite of the 
thinking of our members across the Nation. 

For the record, the Civil Defense Research Associates is a na- 
tional nonprofit membership association, chartered under the laws 
of the State of New York. Your hearings of last year reflect our 
background and history. I’d like to repeat that while not a widely 
public ‘ized organization we do boast a membership comprising a a 
cross section of all those elements concerned with and engaged i 
civilian and industrial protection. 

Membership is purposely selective. Our affiliate, the Industrial 
Security Institute, joins the industrial point of view with that of 
civil defense. Some 600 persons have joined the CDRA and roughly 
350 the ISI. 

My task today is primarily that of introducing those who will 
appear to speak for our memberships, even though their remarks 
are made as individuals. Obviously no one person can speak for 
such a widely diversified membership as ours. 

However, we can utter the consensus of those who are deeply con- 
cerned with the effective protection of this country. 

A policy statement was roughed out and submitted to our directors 
and certain key members. I’m happy to say that there were no dis- 
sents on major points. Unfortunately. lack of time has made it 
impossible for us to submit it to you in the form in which we should 
wish it to appear. 

I have a number of individual statements listed there which I 
think might be entered for the record. 

Mr. Honirierp. We will be glad to accept those for the record and 
our staff will give the statements full consideration. I notice most 
of them are technical and go toward points in the bill which they 
seek to amend or which they seek to strengthen in one way or another. 

Mr. Anrnony. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Hoxtrtecp. We will accept that for the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 

sefore introducing those who will speak for the CDRA, I would like to bring 
to your attention certain observations from members who are most anxious that 


you consider the points they raise. Generally speaking these are the result 
of the rough draft of a policy statement, which serves as the guide for what 
we are all saying today. 

Prof. Douglas P. Adams of Harvard University, from whom you committee 
has heard, calls attention to certain points he deems of extreme importance. 
He speaks with the authority of a student of civil defense and chairman of 
the civil defense committee of Harvard University. I am quoting from a recent 
letter from him. 

“While the correct primary emphasis has been ‘physical safety at the moment 
of attack and the physical rehabilitation afterward for both persons and prop- 
erty,’ there are other important aspects. A great deal of work has been 
done, by Harvard Law School professors and others, on the need of providing 
ahead of time for governmental, legal, corporate, and broad economic continuity 
after attack. The enormous confusion that will occur at best at such a time will 
make it very difficult to make adjustments then. We cannot ‘wait and see 
what happens then.’ Prior arrangements, though less perfect than ones which 
could be made under normal circumstances, will be a great deal better and 
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more effective than any which could be made under such circumstances. Pro- 
visions for banking procedures, corporate continuity, juridicial procedures, 
ete., in case of attack, will be doubly fruitful, first by their beneficial effect 
in the emergency and second (or perhaps first) in stimulating the entire effort 
to prepare for such conditions by their own example. If disorganization and con- 
fusion are uppermost at such time, then let orderly processes work for the repeal 
of such emergency conditions and the restoration of normal ones. As far as I can 
tell, the tone of the proposed legislation does not seem to recognize the grave 
danger in such confusion.” 

Others in our organization have expressed themselves. One of our members 
with broad legal and administrative experience at the State level asks that you 
seriously consider the following: 

“On the whole, I think the new bill is an excellent piece of work. Many of 
the doubtful points and omissions can be cleared up as a result of congressional 
hearings on it. sJased upon my experience, there are several specific matters 
which I should like to see covered in the language of the proposed legislation. 

“1. In title IV, section 413 (b), provision should be made for a variation of 
the CD oath which will permit foreign nationals to participate in our civil 
defense program without jeopardizing their foreign citizenship by the nature 
of the oath now prescribed. 

“Such a special oath is particularly necessary to enable us to make formal 
use of the large numbers of Canadians along our northern borders, as well as 
foreign nationals temporarily residing in our major coastal cities. I understand 
that a bill authorizing such a modified oath was introduced in Congress several 
years ago. 

“2. The provisions of section 506 (immunity from suit) should be removed 
from title V, transferred to title IV (general provisions) and broadened to 
include immunity to all authorized civil defense personnel acting in good faith 
in carrying out the provisions of the national plan. In this manner, protection 
will be afforded, not only to the Federal Government, but to all authorized civil 
defense personnel; and will cover civil defense action taken not only during an 
emergency, but also during such tests and training exercises, preattack, as may be 
authorized or directed by the Secretary under the national plan. 

“In the absence of any Federal requirements for workmen’s compensation 
coverage for civil defense personnel, the least the Government can do is to afford 
them immunity when engaged in authorized test exercises, as well as any actual 
emergency operations. 

“We know for a fact that the absence of compensation and/or immunity is 
a great deterrent to the recruitment of volunteers. We also know from our 
experience that volunteers are frequently unwilling to participate in essential 
training exercises unless they are assured of some form of protection. 

“3. Again, from my experience, I am convinced of the utmost importance of 
providing that authorized CD personnel moving across State lines, pursuant to 
CD plans, should be guaranteed the same status, privileges and immunities that 
they enjoy in the State of origin. 

“T believe a new section should be added in title IV to accomplish this end. 
Under our present system of State-controlled and State-operated CD units, all 
authority and all privileges stem from individual State laws. Since we do not 
know the extent.to which the Secretary will provide for uniformity in this regard 
in the national plan, such protection for CD workers crossing State lines is 
absolutely necessary. 

“T therefore recommend the incorporation of a new section in title IV providing 
that the status, privileges and immunities of CD volunteers in their State of 
origin follow them outside of their State and anywhere within the country, both 
in connection with preattack CD training exercises (sec. 202 (p)), as well as 
in CD emergency.” 

David Joyce, deputy director of CD for Providence, R. I., asks that we include 
the following in our submission to you: 

“Declaration of policy: Present wording in the bill fails to contain enough 
strength. For example: The bill for the original field should be reemphasized 
in order to permit more strength to all levels of government. In addition, the 
division of responsibility should be defined in detail if possible. We at the local 
level are severely handicapped under our present law. If disaster were to take 
place I am sure utter chaos would reign as things now stand. 

“Role of the States: From past experience I believe that the State civil defense 
units should be strengthened considerably to be more effective at the local level. 

“Federal support: As we well realize, without additional financial support our 
program is of little value. I feel that the statement in this bill fails to meet up to 
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the responsibility. A much stronger statement whereby the Federal civil defense 
would increase the overall civil defense support, and thereby eliminate questions 
for both our State and local officials. 

“Duties and functions of the Secretary: We have learned through experience 
that disasters have no political boundaries. In order to overcome this handicap, 
planning and operational aspects must go beyond a given location and encompass 
larger areas or regions. 

“Section 202, title 2: One of the weakest phases of the present program ig 
definitely that of education. We must pinpoint the need for a complete change 
in this aspect of civil defense. It is commonly known that the public generally 
speaking is uninformed as to the workings of civil defense. Throughout the 
country this condition should be alleviated as soon as possible. 

“Miscellaneous information: If and when a Secretary of civil defense is ap- 
pointed, I should strongly urge, as Our statement has, to appoint a civilian. Also, 
I should strongly urge powers for the Secretary other than the present powers 
in the bill. In addition, with reference to valuable work going to another State, 
it is quite appropriate that our voluntary recruits be given immunities while on 
official CD efforts regardless of where they travel. 

“In conclusion, the policy statement reflects the thinking of most of us who 
have been wrestling with the problem for some 6 years.” 

Gen. Robert V. Maraist, director of CD for New Orleans, submitted the fol- 
lowing: 

“As an initial statement I should like to advance the sincere belief that, for 
the purposes of organization, planning, operation, and supervision of training, 
the responsibility must rest in the ‘target complex,’ and that this area should 
include the target area and the reception areas pertaining thereto. The ‘chain 
of command,’ or the ‘channel of responsibility’ should come from the Secretary 
of CD, through the regional administrator, to the ‘target complex director.’ In 
my opinion the State has a purely supporting role, particularly where two or 
more States are involved in the ‘target complex’ as defined above. The inclu- 
sion of the involved States, in between the region and the target city, does noth- 
ing but complicate, delay, and in some instances practically prevent the develop- 
ment of cohesive planning. 

“We recognize on the one hand that the hydrogen bomb is no respector of 
political boundaries ; we know that, if evacuation of a community is undertaken 
the population is to be displaced over a wide reception urea covering many 
political subdivisions; that the responsibility for this reception and care (as it 
now is placed) is shared by any number of unrelated communities. It is felt 
that, when the Federal Government steps further into the picture (as it is 
visualized in the contemplated bill), by accepting a large share of the responsi- 
bility and financial support, it can likewise officially break down the State 
boundaries by the formation of CD target complex areas. 

“A State organization would then fall into its proper support role, concerning 
itself with mobile units, the administrative and supporting facilities of those 
portions of the State not included in any target area complex. The comments 
on page 5 with reference to ‘information’ and ‘education’ of the public are most 
apt and have my hearty concurrence.” 

He urges that the law prohibiting retired personnel from receiving pay from 
a second Federal source be repealed, and urges that there be no prohibition 
against professional military personnel being Secretary of CD or any other 
position 

“In view of my previously expressed desire to see the entire problem tackled 
as an area proposition, it is obvious that Federal law must provide interstate 
uniformity. I am not sure that this is brought out specifically enough in the 
comments under title IV. 

“It has been our experience that the lack of compensation for the average 
CD worker has been no problem whatever; however, there is a problem particu- 
larly in the auxiliary police and auxiliary fire personnel with regard to insur- 
ance coverage in the event of injury or death when engaged in bona fide training 
activities. 

“The best training for such personnel is the actual participation in their spe- 
cific duties in conjunction with regular police and fire department personnel. 
This also is nearly the sole means of maintaining the volunteer’s interest and 
enthusiasm. 
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“It is believed that some means should and could be worked out to cover them 
in this regard. 

“In closing, I want to explain that my effort to remove the State echelon from 
the training and operations structure concerns itself with the overall picture and 
is not specifically the result of difficulties encountered locally.” 

R. H. Albisser, of Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J., one of our major pharma- 
ceutical and chemical manufacturers, states: 

“T am not opposed to the proposed establishment of the Department of CD 
as explained in material you sent me dated February 11, 1957. This plan is 
certainly preferred to anything that we have had to date and may even be ade- 
quate to bring about the needed results. I still believe, however, that it would 
be accomplished at less cost if CD was made a responsibility of the Department 
of Defense. 

“T should prefer making CD a part of the military because— 

“(1) CD’s prime purpose is to minimize disaster due to enemy or natural 
causes—a responsibility closely alined to the military. 

“(2) Department of Defense has the organization, prestige, equipment, and 
know-how to cope with such problems. 

“(3) The National Guard armories strategically located throughout the coun- 
try could be utilized for training and supply centers. These military facilities 
are not being fully utilized, and I see no reason why they can’t be used as CD 
headquarters. In my neighborhood, for example, the guard drills but 1 night 
a week. During war periods, many armories are not even used for military 
purposes. ; 

“(4) If the nucleus of local CD organizations could be adequately trained, 
given the uniform, military benefits and responsibilities coupled with authority 
to carry out a program, we should make real progress. 

“T could list other good reasons why I believe CD should be made a part of 
the Department of Defense but I believe the preceding clearly explains my 
thinking. As I previously mentioned, I am not opposed to the Holifield pro- 
posal but I would not be in favor of it until the military possibility was com- 
pletely explored. I regret if my views represent a minority opinion but I am 
sure that you would want me to give you my honest appraisal of the problem.” 

Mr. AnTHony. It is interesting to note that while they are diverse 
in their thinking they all reach for one common goal even as you 
folks are trying to do. 

We sine érely trust that with such modifications as may result from 
the hearings on this proposed legislation you will have a bill which 
will go from your committee to ‘the House and be adopted by both 
branches of the C ongress. 

It is extremely important that new and stronger legilsation such 
as you propose be enacted at once. Furthermore that there be a real 
and continuing interest and surveillance by a responsible committee 
or committees. We would favor a joint committee on all aspects of 
our nonmilitary mobilization, patterned after the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic E nergy. While we realize that this proposal 

may pore. some problems in enacting, it would go far toward provid- 

ing this Nation with the broad base of defense it so sorely needs. 

That is all I had to say. If I might sit here and prompt my col- 
leagues as they come along. 

Our next epee is Murray S Levine. He has appeared before 
you folks last year and has teatified on numerous occasions startin 
with our kaa to you Mr. Chairman, back in the days of the 
McMahon committee. He was at Bikini. He was selective-service 
officer from Manhattan project and responsible for the mobilization of 
personnel there. 

Mr. Levine? 

Mr. Hottrretp. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MURRAY S. LEVIN«, CHAIRMAN, LEGAL COM- 
MITTEE, CIVIL DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


Mr. Levine. On December 6, 1950, the late Senator Brien McMahon 
stated before the Senate Committee’ on Armed Forces, with his usual 

‘andor, great wisdom, and clear vision: 

This piece of civil defense legislation as proposed here is of major conse- 
quence and I predict when the significance of it is understood by the people 
of the United States and by the Members of the Congress, there is going to 
be some evidence of surprise. That is because they have not thought of the 
implications—and it is hard for us to think about the implications of an attack 
on the continental United States. I predict a great awakening as to the situa- 
tion we face when the implications of this piece of legislation are understood. 

It is self-evident by the present status of national civil defense that 
the day of awakening has not come either within the rank and file of 
our people or here in Congress. 

The general disinterest brought on by lack of understanding cer- 
tainly has not made your job an easy one. In fact, pending the day 
of great awakening, it has actually placed you in the position of trus- 
tees, supervising a vital national undertaking which may some day 
decide our survival. 

I hope that before long the American people will gather the im- 
portance of civil defense as it affects our Nation, and their own lives. 
I am certain that when they do, they will act and act swiftly. But 
having been placed in this position of responsibility at a time when 
public support is meager, I am sure that you will proceed with caution 
and care in all matters pertaining to civil defense, and particularly 
in framing proper and adequate civil defense legislation. 

We have all seen the confusion in our civil defense efforts, which 
in my opinion, stems from the general insufficiencies of the present 
law. 

Those of us at the community levels, who have recognized the impli- 
cations of civil defense should also, as good citizens, give you support 
and encouragement to help you in this important task. Part of this 
support can come in suggestions and exchange of thoughts and ideas, 
by people at the community level. 

Having been vitally concerned about civil defense, I come here 
for that purpose. I have read the proposed bill with keen interest 
and much care and although on the whole it is a vast improvement over 
the present existing law, there are certain areas in the bill which I 
feel deserve your further serious consideration. 

I wish to first state that I am in full accord with the provisions: 
to make civil defense the full responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment; to create a Department of Civil Defense in the executive branch 
of the Government; to elevate the Chief Administrator to Cabinet 
rank; to create the various military, scientific, and civil defense com- 
mittees and boards under the proposed sections 108, 109, and 110. 

However, I question the adequacy of some of the other portions of 
the proposed bill. I will begin my discussion with section 2, under 
the heading, “Declaration of Policy by Congress” which I think 
deserves special attention. 

Considering the revolutionary nature of civil defense and the vast 
implications it holds for our people, I think it is highly essential that 
in addition to a statement of policy, you set forth in explicit terms the 
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theme and philosophy of civil defense in a statement of findings. 
These findings should include therein not only the responsibilities of 
Government, as you have it in the bill, but the responsibilities of our 
citizens, for in the last analysis, gentlemen, civil defense will succeed 


or fail on the degree of citizen participation for home-defense 
requirements. 


It is also essential that you include in this section, a clear and con- 
cise definition of civil defense. The true meaning of civil defense and 
a general understanding by the public and by Government officials, 
of both citizen and Government responsibilities, is absolutely essential 
for the success of home defense under any organizational procedures. 

To best illustrate my point, I have taken upon myself to prepare a 
specimen of suggested congressional findings, declaration of policy 


and definition of civil defense, as a pattern of what I think should be 
included in the act. 


Mr. Holifield, I believe you have a copy. 
Mr. Houirteip. Yes; I have a copy. 


Mr. Levine. I will not take the time to read these papers, but I will 
refer to them in some of the other points I raise. I respectfully ask, 
however, that they be made part of my statement. 


Mr. Houtrietp. Without objection, they will be included as part of 
your testimony. 


(The document referred to is as follows :) 


TITLE I 

SECTION 1. 

A. This act may be cited as “the Civil Defense Act of 1956.” 

B. The Congress hereby finds as follows 

1. That the physical sciences and technology have developed both weapons 
of mass destruction and the means for their delivery within the continental bor- 
ders of the United States by an enemy; 

2. That many of the basic concepts of war and the defense of our Nation have 
been changed by reason thereof. Future war will be total in all respects, and 
will require quasimilitary participation by our noncombatant citizens in the 
event of attack within our borders ; 

3. That in a free society, the obligations and privleges of serving the Nation 
in time of danger of attack, shall be shared generally by its citizens, in accord- 
ance with a system which will achieve, in as near normal fashion as possible, 
the continuity of Government, industry, communications, transportation, and 
other essentials required to maintain an effective national economy ; 

4. That it is essential that such a system be maintained and achieved at all 
times, and be considered as an integral part of the first line of defense of this 
Nation; and 

5. That this system is commonly known as “civil defense.” 

Sec. II. The Congress declares that the responsibility for civil defense in the 
United States shall be vested primarily in the: Federal Government, and shall 
include, but not limited to: 

1. Full fiscal responsibilities for organization and operational civil defense ; 

2. Make available to the American public any and all information relating to 
danger of attack. 

3. To give timely warning and initiate countermeasures ; 

4. Develop national leadership which would be absolutely necessary in carry- 
ing on after an attack and hence is required in planning measures, establishing 
standards, and conducting practical tests ; 

5. To organize common civil defense practices throughout the United States 
= <" to facilitate effective national civil defense operations ; 

To deal with friendly foreign governments, notably those of neighboring 
iaaahcee and 

7. To achieve adequate manpower requirements for civil defense. 

To this end, it is the intent of the Congress to consider fulfillment of man- 


power requirements for civil defense on the same basis of those of our Armed 
Forces. 
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Sec. III. A. The Congress also finds that the States and their subdivisions must 
play an important part in the national system of civil defense, and must bear 
the corresponding responsibility for the effective performance of that part taking 
into account the following considerations: 

1. The preservation, in their full vigor, of the civil institutions of the several 
States, at all times, is itself one of the great purposes to be subserved ; 

2. The national system of civilian defense should rely upon State or local 
action wherever such action would be of superior fitness or propriety ; 

3. Many of the «oncerns of civilian defense involve merely the normal fune- 
tions of State and local government as carried on at times of national distress; 

4. Some of the concerns of civilian defense involve the safeguarding against 
enemy action of vital records kept under State or local authority, and the in- 
ducing of State or local action on matters essential to national survival ; and 

5. Civil defense, to be effective, must in large part be carried out through the 
agency of the governmental machinery, staff and facilities of the several States 
and their subdivisions. 

Sec. IV. A. The Congress further finds that an effective system of civil de 
fense should serve the purpose of deterring enemy attack as well as the purpose 
of insuring a continuation of the economy of the Nation and facilitating counter- 
measures. If such an attack should occur, the national civil defense system as 
presently organized and constituted, does not adequately serve any of such 
purposes. 

DECLARATION OF POLiIcy 


Sec. V. It is the policy of the Congress, and the purpose of this act, to provide, 
through a reorganization of the function of the Federal Government, relating 
to civil defense and defense mobilization, a national system of civil defense which 
will more effectively induce provisions for the survival of the national economy 
against enemy attack, and the dangers which would result from the use of 
modern weapons in such an attack. Incident to effectuate such purposes, will 
be the undertakings to prevent panie and fear; save lives and property of our 
citizens; keep government and industry functioning as normal as_ possible; 
maintain communications and transportation to the highest degree possible, 
and induce participation on the part of each citizen to accept individual 
responsibilities for the common good, welfare, and national security. 

Definition, section 505, subdivision 2: The term ‘civil defense” means a system 
of activities and measures designed or undertaken to achieve continuity of 
government, industry, transportation, communications, and all other essentials 
required to maintain a normal national economy in the event of future war. 

Such a system shall include, but not be limited to: 

A. Measures to be taken at all times to create and establish appropriate organi- 
zations, operational plans, and supporting agreements ; the recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel; a conduct of research; the program of stockpiling of necessary 
materials and supplies; the provision of suitable warning system; the construc- 
tion or preparation of shelters, shelter areas and control centers; and, when 
appropriate, the nonmilitary evacuation of civil population and the orderly dis- 
persal of industry. 

B. To deal with the immediate emergency conditions which would be created 
by any such attack, including, but not limited to enforcement of passive defense 
regulations prescribed by duly established military or civil authorities; the 
evacuation of personnel to shelter areas; the control of traffic and panic; and 
the control and use of lighting in civil communications. 

C. To effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, vital 
utilities and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack; to include, but 
not be limited to, activities for firefighting, rescue, emergency medical health 
and sanitation services; monitoring or the specific hazard of special weapons; 
unexploded bomb reconnaissance; essential debris clearance; emergency welfare 
measures ; and immediate essential emergency repairs or restoration of damaged 
vital facilities. 


Mr. Levine. You will note after reading the specimen submitted 
herewith, that the suggested congressional findings regarding citizen 
responsibility can be interpreted (1) that citizen participation in civil 
defense is obligatory, (2) that the saving of life and property is made 
an incidental requirement to the effort to preserve the Nation, and 
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(3) that Congress considers the fulfillment of manpower requisites 
for civil defense on the same basis as those of the Armed Forces. 

These revolutionary requirements have been made necessary, in my 
opinion, because of the changes in the concepts of war and defense. I 
saw that at Bikini in 1946. 

In a strict sense, however, the responsibility of our people at the 
grassroot levels to give “their lives, sacred honor, and fortunes” for 
the common defense, is a fixed responsibility clearly defined since the 
early days of the American dream, without which America could not 
have existed to the present day. 

The only change, as I see it, is one that affects the nature of the 
responsibility and the accelerated requirements of citizen participa- 
tion. It has become increasingly clear that the burden of the noncom- 
batant citizen has reached a new level which may even surpass the 
burden of the citizen in uniform. 

Civilians must prepare now in peacetime to be ready to meet their 
responsibilities of massive attack should war come. 

This will require not only training to meet disaster at home but 
psychological training to face war, as a soldier would for battle. 

It would be suicidal to restrict citizen responsibility to the passive 
requirements of home protection. Our great mistake under the sys- 
tem of procedure set up under Law 920, is that we have emphasized 
the passive requirements of civil defense and have almost. entirely 

neglected a system for active defense. I have stressed this point in my 
testimony before the distinguished members of this committee in June 
1956. Iam afraid that a system of civil defense based on the principal 
of saving the individual life, can very easily lead to anarchy. This 
of course would be a tragedy perhaps of greater significance than of 
attack itself. 

Believe me, I am violently opposed to regimentation in any form 
or manner but I do not see how we can avoid the formalization of citi- 
zen participation for civil defense by law, if America is to survive. 

Mr. Hoxirrerp. Of course that paragraph is, if I may say so, com- 
pletely ridiculous because it seeks by the very use of semantics to avoid 
your position : 

You say: 

I am opposed to regimentation in any form or manner, but I can’t see how we 
can avoid the formalization of citizen participation for civil defense. 

What you say is that you can’t see how we can avoid regimentation 
although you are opposed to it. 

Mr. Levine. Yes: although I am opposed to it. 

Mr. Houirtetp. You are not opposed to it, because you are advo- 
eating it. 

Mr. Levine. I am advocating it. 

Mr. Hortrrerp. Why don’t you say you don’t like it but you advo- 
vate it? 

Mr. Levine. That’s right. Probably it is the language I used here 
but I think you know the meaning. 

Mr. Howrrrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Levrnr. I would like to give you another example of the need 
to clarify the philosophy of the proposed law. 
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Under title II, section 201, it is provided that the Secretary of Civil 
Defense shall— 


prepare and execute a national plan of civil defense for the United States, which 
in the event of anticipated or actual enemy attack will effectively provide for— 


There are then stated 14 separate undertakings. 


Anyone reading this section, together with the declaration of policy, 
as stated in the proposed bill, could easily infer: (a) that this section 
contained your definition of “Civil defense,” and (0), that the fulfill- 
ing of these undertakings would provide the full measure of home de- 
fense needs, to meet and surmount enemy attack. In my opinion, 
both these inferences would be fallacious. 

There probably now exists in the files of Mr. Peterson, complete 
data and studies in each one of the 14 measures enumerated under this 
section and yet at this moment the men at Battle Creek have not 
succeeded to accomplish even the semblance of an adequate civil defense 
organization. 

Why not? It isn’t because they don’t have the ability. I have met 
some of Mr. Petersen’s assistants and they appear to be good men, 
and completely dedicated to the belief that civil defense must. be 
Sw iftly organized. 

It is my opinion, that their failure to do so can be directly attributed 
to the mistaken approach of organizing civil defense on possive require- 
ments. I have seen our e:.orts sway from evacuation to shelters and 
back to evacuation. 

Much time and effort has been given to the creation of gadgets and 
plans and warning signals, with little realization that these activities 
are only a means to create the only force that will be able to protect 
the Nation in the event of attack. 

That force, gentlemen, will originate only from the mobilization of 
the resourcefulness, ingenuity, teamwork, and spirit of our ae 

So that, in my humble opinion, section 201 of the proposed legislation 
may very well carry over the inadequacies of the old law, unless, as I 
have stated before, you enlarge on the opening statements in the 
proposed legislation. 

Another example of what I am trying to emphasize, can be found in 
section 202, subdivision (3), under title “Execution of National Plan.” 

There the proposed bill makes it mandatory for the Secretary to 
construct group shelters. Certainly we require shelters for our popu- 
lation in the event of an attack but in a general overall system of 
national civil defense, an air raid shelter should be considered only 
as a means to an end and not the end itself. 

Efforts to establish civil defense may very well collapse if such a 
program will establish the Maginot line philosophy, that a complete 
hiding of people will bring about the defense of our Nation. 

I mention this point because it has become apparent that many 
good people have now assumed that a complete arrangement to hide 
our people for days or weeks depending on radioactive contamination 
will protect our Nation. 

It may save many lives but by saving them in this fashion it may 
destroy the national economy. 

Gentlemen, the proposed legislation must provide for active and 
passive defense procedures if we wish to effectuate an adequate civil 
defense organization. 
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Some may ask—why can’t we set up active defense under our pres- 
ent procedures? The answer is simple. Procedures for passive de- 
fense can be for the most part determined and completed by our 
Government. Active defense requires the mobilization of people and 
the means to unify them into a team, and these requirements for most 
part can only be accomplished at the ERATE level. 

As you probably know, I have for many years strongly advocated 
the use of Selective Service System in mettle our people for civil 
defense. I am familiar with selective service procedures, and have 
recognized by actual experience and study of our history, how and 
why ‘these procedures came into being. 

I handled the entire selective service problem for the Manhattan 
project involving 200,000 men and I know from experience that the 
selective service law has been effective because that has set up pro- 
cedures for recruitment within the American way of life. 

Recruitment of a segment of our population for war has always been 
a very delicate and sensitive task, but that problem was solved under 
Selective Service within the principles of free people. 

The procedures set up under the Selective Service System have here- 
tofore been used for recruitment in our Armed Forees. It worked 
smoothly and efficient during the years of World War II. It does so 
today. 

Its main success can be attributed to a system whereby people in 
the community are empowered to call on their sons and neighbors to 
fulfill their responsibilities as citizens in time of emergency. Gen- 
tlemen, I repeat the statements I have made before congressional com- 
mittees on four previous occasions, that the only method to fill the 
ranks of civil defense in number and in quality will be through 
method based on selective service. 

The proposed bill has ignored this fundemental requirement of 
mobilization for people for civil defense. Some provision should be 
made in the proposed law and I urge along the lines I have mentioned, 
for recruitment of people, bearing in mind, at the same time, however, 
that such recruitment must synchronize with the need for manpower 
requirements by other governmental agencies. 

There are two other points I wish to bring to your attention before 
I conclude my statement. The first concerns the financial requirements 
for civil defense which I believe should be assumed in total by the 
Federal Government. 

The second concerns congressional supervision of our civil defense 
activities. 

I strongly urge and it is my decided opinion that both the Senate 
and the House create individual congressional committees for this 
new requirement of our common defense. 

Gentlemen, it is my conclusion that although the passage of new 
civil defense law is urgent that the bill under discussion today be 
carefully reviewed before action is taken for its passage. 

I would like to make one more request before I give way to my able 
colleagues who follow in this discussion. 

In July 1951 shortly after Public Law 920 was passed, I prepared 
a pamphlet based on considerable study of the entire civil defense 
problem. Frankly I recognized then that Public Law 920 was 
inadequate. 

I have the paper here. 
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The paper contains in my opinion many facts and historical data 
which may prove of value in civ il defense matters. Having prepared 
this paper specifically as a critical analysis of the old law with an 
aim to make suggestions and recommendations in new legislation 
I would like to submit this paper for the record. 

Mr. Hoxirreitp. We will accept your pamphlet for inclusion in our 
files, as to whether or not we will include it in our record we will 
determine later. 

(The material referred to will be found in the subcommittee files.) 

Mr. Levine. Thank you. That is my statement. 

Mr. Houirievp. Thankyou. Any questions ? 

Mrs. Grirrirus. You said at one point some people feel if you hide 
people in some type of cellar or arrangement for weeks it would still 
destroy the national economy. Do you feel there is a practical plan 
for maintaining business as usual and still protecting people in case 
of a nuclear attack ? 

Mr. Levine. As I mentioned in my testimony, [ think that air raid 
shelters are necessary, but I think it is highly essential that the public 
should not get the idea that this is civil defense, that you can run into 
the shelter and hide and remain there for as long as necessary and 
you will create civil defense that way. Of course the natural instinet 
is to hide and run away from a catastrophe. If we hide or if we hide 
our entire population in toto for weeks and days at the time, our 
transportation, our industry would come to a halt, so that the answer 
doesn’t lie in a complete hiding. 

The answer lies in taking that segment of the population that should 
be sheltered and others who have the responsibility for active partici- 
pation in an attack and by active I means some people will have to 
just go out and face the danger and keep transportation open, keep 
plants running. 

It is very easy to discuss it here at this level but well, when you get 
down to the community centers, the minute people hear about these 
air raid shelters they y get the impression that this is the answer, that 
if we hide, if all the American people hide, America will be safe. I 
don’t think at all that that is the answer. 

Mr. Horirterp. Of course, the bill doesn’t look upon hiding people 
for several weeks as the complete answer to it, to the continuity of 
our Nation. The bill merely takes into consideration that if you don’t 
hide people during the attack and immediately thereafter, all other 
measures are completely impossible. 

It isa matter of emergency salvation of the lives of the people of the 
Nation. First things come first and that would be the first thing, to 
save the lives of enough of the people to go ahead. Then the job of 
going ahead is something that naturally comes in sequence. 

It would be just as foolish to say that because soldiers use foxholes 
they intend to stay in them all during the war. We don’t expect 
soldiers to use foxholes throughout a war, but we do expect them 
to use them at proper times and then come out of them and ¢ arry on 
with their duties. 

So of course the bill does not contemplate shelters being the end 
nor the total answer to nuclear attack. It is merely recognizing that 
unless you do have shelters from radioactivity, all other activities are 
impossible. 
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Mr. Levine. But at the same time, that is the reason I made the 
recommendations in the proposed findings that I submitted. That 
would be very true if your bill would explicitly state, Mr. Holifield, 
that it is the ‘responsibility of the individual at the community level 
to give and not only to take in civil defense. They shouldn’t get 
the impression that civil defense is aimed only at saving their lives 
and if the philosophy of the law were changed and the ‘preamble to 
the bill making it very clear not only to ei ivil defense officials but to 
the community that civil defense encompasses both the requirements 
for defending individuals but at the same time to pr oceed as you men- 
tioned a moment ago to go out and face attack. There would be no 
problem about air raid shelters. That was the reason I stressed the 

oint that you must put into the findings of the bill. Congress must 
dio that and tell the Nation through the law that we live in different 
days now. 

They are soldiers on the front line, they can go into their foxholes 
to protect themselves but there will come a time when they will have 
to emerge and participate in the defense of the Nation. 

Mr. Rrewiman. Mr. Chairman, isn’t that a detail that you just 
can’t write into legislation? It is something that must be carried out 
by the Civil Defense Administration. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think it would be perfectly easy to write in that 
everybody should be patriotic and should do all the duties necessary 
to service the Nation. I think you could write in something like that 
but-— 

Mr. Antuony. What I think Mr. Levine is shooting at is this. 
One of our major chemical industries or corporations has spent on that 
in the neighborhood of a million and a half dollars on shelters in 
certain of their plants. Now they have gone in for mass shelters in 
each one of several plants. They will take the maximum load for any 
one shift. However—and this gives as much protection as can be 
reasonably expected, in fact a little bit more than FCDA calls for— 
yet at the same time along Levine’s philosophy they have set forth 
little 8-man shelters within jogging distance of the physical parts of 
their plants so those people who have to stay behind to go through 
the processes of shutoff, may if they have the time get there and have 
a reasonable degree, they don’t have any full degree of protection or 
reasonable, if you will, they just have a reasonable degree of protec- 
tion. I think that is part of Levine’s philosophy. 

Mr. Houirteip. Of course that is part of civil defense. The whole 
problem of industrial continuity and perpetuation of our industrial 
processes is a problem, no doubt, and a very important problem. 

However, we feel that in writing legislation, in getting it accepted, 
the art of the possible has to be considered. Certainly this committee 
in the basic piece of legislation cannot foresee and write out in detail 
all of the things that are necessary, but we provide general language 
in here for consultation on these plans, advisory committees, recom- 
mending the admonition to the Secretary of Defense to come before 
the Congress for additional legislation and so forth. 

The question before the committee is: Do we want to go into the 
detail, which has its ramifications throughout our society, in a piece 
of basic legislation or do we want to prepare a framework within 
which the details can be developed. Gething the basie philosophy 
accepted comes first. Then you have to extend the ramifications of 
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the law by improvement and amendment as that becomes generally 
desirable. 


Mr. Levine. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Howirietp. We are up against a practical proposition here. 
In fact, there are a great many people who won't accept this bill, 
They say it goes way too far. 

Mr. Levine. It may be that Congress has not been awakened as 
Senator McMahon stated in 1950. 

Mr. Houirietp. That is true. We have to look at that. We can’t 
make a statement like that and brush it off. We have to look at it as 
a practical element to deal with in getting effective legislation. 

Mr. Levine. That’s true. We have legislation today ‘but it is faulty. 
We recognize that. The purpose of the new legislation is to cure the 
ills of the old legislation. 

Mr. Houiriet. That's right. 

Mr. Levine. It is my opinion that the spelling out of such responsi- 
bilities is one of the fundamentals of civil defense whether Congress 
takes it or not. We must face the fact. You mentioned a while ago 
that you may think of putting in a part of the bill saying that it is 
the patriotic duty of a citizen to participate. It is more than a pa- 
triotic duty, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Honirretp. What you are advocating today is that we place in 
here compulsory participation of citizens in civil defense. 

Mr. Levine. No. 

Mr. Hortrievp. If we do anything practical about your situation 
we put in here a selective service for civilians. This may be desira- 
ble. Iam not going to quarrel with you. It may be the thing that 
will have to be done. But I would tell you this, that you couldn’ t even 
get this bill out of this committee with that kind of a provision, I am 
talking about the full committee. 

You couldn’t get the bill out of the committee with that kind of a 
provision in it, but that is what you are advocating. 

Mr. Levine. In coming here I don’t know—— 

Mr. Houirtevp. I am showing you the problem that we have. We 
have a problem of pioneering in a field which has been a very difficult 
field, as you know, a field in which both the populace and the Congress 
has been indifferent. As I say, legislation is the art of the possible. 

Mr. Rrentman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to support your posi- 
tion in this respect that I as you well recall was one of the first advo- 
cates to put this civil defense program in the Phe aber we of Defense 
and that we use people through the Selective Service program. 

I realize the terrific opposition to that type of legislation at this 
time and the people not being ready to accept it and T am sure the 
administration and the Congress not being ready to accept it I was 
willing to accept this type of legislation because I felt this was a 
step forward in organizing a strong civil defense in our nation. 

1 think that we would all like to see a stronger defense, civil defense 
program, but as the chairman has well said this is the framework 
which we hope.to enact into law, for a civil defense program for our 
people. 

I just don’t think you can write into legislation the responsibility 
that people must take in defending themselves and in defending their 
Nation. 
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I think that is something we have to depend on the administration 
to carry on. And through publicity and certain information after 
we have a bill that is effective we get exactly what you are talking 
about, more participation and that ‘the people understand what they 
have to do to help protect themselves and help protect industry. 

Secondly if we follow your direction here and your suggestion that 
this be wholly financed, by the Federal Government, I am going to 
assure you that we will get no civilian help or assistance from the 
local governments and State governments. 

They will say that is the Federal Government’s responsibility. 

Mr. Levine. To a large extent won’t civil defense be some day 
another service of the Government? I think it should be placed 
on the parity—— 

Mr. Hortrretp. You may be perfectly right. We don’t criticize 
you for reaching forward to what you consider to be the ultimate 
or the most desirable. but the point is that we have to deal with the 
possible. Let me just show you what I am talking about. 

In the declaration of policy we have said that— 
the Congress hereby declares that civil defense is an integral part of national 
defense and a direct responsibility of the Federal Government in keeping with 
its constitutional duties to provide for the common defense and to protect the 
States against invasion. 

Certainly you and I both would subseribe to that. 

Mr. Levine. No question about that. 

Mr. Hottrrerp. You have substituted the word “full” responsibility 
for “direct.” The administration just sent up amendments to the 
1950 act where they changed the word “direct” to “joint.” Let me 
just show you what attitudes you have to cope with. What does 
full mean? Full means what Mr. Riehlman says. It means all the 
resources of the Nation, manpower, and everything else to this task. 
Well, we are going to quarrel with you that time may come when 
this may have to be done. But a direct responsibility certainly indi- 
cates—and in other places we used the word “primary”—that it would 
be at least a majority of the responsibility, more ‘than 50 percent. 
But what does joint responsibility mean ? 

Joint responsibility could be 5 percent Federal or 2 percent Fed- 
eral and 98 percent State and local. That is how the word “joint” 
weakens it down. If you will take “full,” it would strengthen. 
“Joint” will weaken it down. The problem will be to get the Con- 
gress to accept direct responsibility. The problem that faces us is 
to accept “direct” in the place of “joint.” If they accept “joint,” 
which seems probable because the minimum will be before another 
committee which will undoubtedly pass out this amendment, it might 
mean nothing more than the present. At the present time there is 
a joint effort. The Federal Government supplies certain pamphlets 
and service and certain organizational people and so forth, so you 
might say it is joint now, although under the 1950 act the responsi- 
bilitv was centered on the States and their local subdivisions as you 
know. 

Part of the art of the possible in politics and legislation is to realize 
that you have to reach some type of compromise. Of course, we are 
trying to reach a compromise which a majority of the Congress might 
support. 
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Mr. Levine. Mr. Holifield, this discussion has aroused my curiosity, 

Perhaps you can answer this question. Why at this moment when 
we know our Government recognizes thhe extreme dangers of the 
world, recognizes it in fact by appropriating maybe 42 or 45 billion 
for our defense, why is it that Congress doesn’t pay or give more 
attention to civil defense? I see that it probably will be difficult to 
get this thing through. Is it that they feel that civil defense is not 
that essential ? 

Mr. Hotirterp. If I could answer that question, it would have 
saved us several hundred hours of work in this committee. The 
work of this committee has been pointed toward overcoming that very 
feeling of lack of attention to this, which we think is an important 
subject. 

Mr. Levine. The War Department in 1948 in the Bull report ex- 
pressed the importance of civil defense in the overall war effort, 
defense effort. 

Mr. RirutMan. Who represents your district in Congress ¢ 

Mr. Levine. Mrs. Kelly. 

Mr. Rrxuiman. Have you talked to Mrs. Kelly about it? 

Mr. Levine. No, I haven’t. 

Mr. Rreniaan. Do you know what her interest might be? 

Mr. Levine. No, but [ intend to find out. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Don’t be surprised. 

Mr. Rrextman. I really mean this: the fact that we just can’t get 
our own colleagues to recognize the importance of civil defense. It 
would be interesting to know how many of our witnesses who have 
been before our committee urging that we have stronger and more 
effective civil defense in their own districts how much interest their 
own representatives have. 1am sure Mrs. Kelly in New York City 
would have an interest. 

Mr. Levine. I think it would be a good way to arouse their interest. 

Mr. Rrenuman. That is true. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. It would not only be a good way but if we do not 
have congressional support, it will be the only way, I will tell you. 
Unless we have it, it will be the only way that we can get any kind of 
legislation through, and yet I wonder how much your organization has 
done toward alerting the Congressmen throughout the area in which 
it operates as to the vital need of civil defense. 

Mr. Antuony. We have urged all of our members to personally 
communicate with their Senators and their Congressmen and quite a 
number of them have indicated that they have done that very thing. 

Mr. Hoxirietp. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Antuony. We haven’t quit either. 

Mr. Ho.itrrevp. I hope they have followed through on that. 

Mr. Fascetu. I will reserve my philosophical statements until after 
yours. 

Mr. Larscoms. Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct a question to 
Mr. Anthony. What is Civil Defense Research Associates, what are 
its duties, and for what purpose is it organized 

Mr. Anruony. It is a nonprofit national association of people from 
all segments concerned with civilian and industrial protection. It is 
in the record from the last time. A cross section of local and State 
directors, some folks at the Federal level, military, professional people 
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and industry, and it is primarily an association for the exchange of 
thinking and data. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Does the CDRA have any overall policy that its 
members have agreed to as to our need for civil defense ? 

Mr. Anruony. We have a policy statement in rough that will be 
presented. 

Mr. Liescoms. Nothing ready to submit to this committee? 

Mr. Anruony. It will be in here before the week is out. 

Mr. Lirscome. Are all the people that are testifying here today— 
that you are introducing—members of your association ? 

Mr. Anruony. They are all members and a majority are directors. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are all the people whose remarks you have included 
in your prepared statements members of your organization ? 

Mr. Anruony. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are we to take their testimony tods ay as inclividual 
thinking, or is it the thinking of Research Assoc iates 2 

Mr. Anrnony. It is the thinking of a composite group. As an 
organization with a wide cross section of people throughout the 
country, we could no more come down and cross the “t” and dot the 
“i” than you folks could in Congress. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Are we to take the testimony given today as indi- 
vidual testimony, and not as testimony of Civil Defense Research 
Associates ¢ 

Mr. Anruony. It follows the pattern that went out to the directors 
and they have all concurred. 

Mr. Liescoms. If we take all the testimony and the information 
that your associates have submitted to the committee, will we get the 
composite thinking of your associates ? 

Mr. Anrnony. You will, sir. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How do you explain the fact that the director of 
civil defense in Providence, R. I., says, for instance, that the Secre- 
tary of Civil Defense should be a civilian, that we must appoint a 
civilian, and then another one of your members, Mr. Albisser says, 
“I should prefer making civil defense part of the military.” If you 
are representing an association here before the committee in coming 
up and testifying on the bill, the association must have taken a 
position on the legislation. 

Mr. Anruony. We have taken the position that this is as good a 
piece of legislation as is available and we feel that you have done 
a very fine job. 

Mr. Algisser, in subsequent comments, agreed that if it were not 
possible to put it over in the Department of Defense, this would be 
next best. The majority of our people do not feel that it should be 
in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Lipscoms. I want to get it straight who is testifying and 
what they represent because it looks rather odd, I would think, in 
the record to see the Associates submitting their testimony in one 
respect and then the individuals representing the Associates tes- 
tifying in another way. I want to know which is the official position 
of the Research Associates which is supposed to represent the com- 
posite thinking of the group. 

Mr. Anruony. W ell, as I say, we can’t specifically say that we 
speak fully for every person because ev ery person is entitled to his 
own point of view. 
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As I also said, we have not had a chance, because of the updating 
of our appearance here, to call a director’s meeting for a formalli- 

zation of the policy statement. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Is the reason you haven’t a policy statement because 
you have such wide variations of views that you will never come to 
a policy dec ision ¢ 

Mr. Anruony. I think the directors will come to a policy decision. 

Mr. Lirscoms. In a real rough form because you can’t possibly 
satisfy everybody evidently. 

Mr. Levine. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. Hoxrererp. I think what Congressman Lipscomb points out is 
a matter that we have to take under consideration, but to be fair I think 
that the fact that you have submitted, let us say, divergent views indi- 
‘ates that you want the committee to know that there are divergent 
views on the matter and you feel an obligation to your members that 
their divergent views should be made known to the committee. 

Mr. Anrnony. True. 

Mr. Hoxrrtecp. As I understand it, maybe I am under a misappre- 
hension, but you are substantially in accord with the legislation al- 
though’ you do not think that is a perfect bill nor do you think that 
all of. your members would approve of every point of it. 

Mr. Anruony. True. 

Mr. Houtrreip. Now, do you think that that is not only your own 
view but that it is pretty widespread through your organization ? 

Mr. Anriony. I think it is. Arthur Wallender, the former police 
commissioner of New York City, who wanted to be here today and 
could not, called me late yesterday afternoon and said he thinks it is 
an excellent bill and he will be extremely disappointed if it doesn’t go 
through. 

Mr. Houirterp. The committee itself may have some divergent views 
on certain sections of the bill. The committee is not sensitive on 
the fact that criticisms are made of the bill. We do not claim perfee- 
tion in the bill. As Mr. Riehlman said a minute ago, he thought that 
it should be in the Department of Defense. And others on the com- 
mittee may have shared that view but after hearing from the chiefs 
of staff, who didn’t want it, had no plans to accept it and felt their 
military mission was such that they would want to be left free to 
carry out their military mission, the majority of the subcommittee felt 
that maybe the civilian approach was the best approach. And Mr. 
Riehlman and some of the others who felt as he felt went along in 
the efforts to get something done. 

Mr. Antony. That is substantially our position in the ee 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. So the bill is not thoroughly approved in every 
detail by every member of the committee, although all the menihell 
are in accord with the general attempt made in the bill. We are 
fortunate to have that kind of unanimous support from our subcom- 
mittee. It will help us a good deal in our presentation to the full 
committee. 

. Mr. Liescomp. I would not like the record to show that the testimony 
of individuals, which I think we should have, represents the thinking 
of the 900 members of the CDRA and the ISA which is an affiliate of 
theirs. It should show that these are individuals expressing their 
views before the committee and they do not represent the views of the 
whole overall organization. 
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Mr. Levine. That is true. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Because, as I believe you will agree, you are having 
a hard time getting your organization to come to one point of view 
of this legis: ation—whether it is critical of the legislation or in support 
of the legisl: ation. 

Mr. Anrrony. On minor points there are points of disagreement. 

Mr. Horirreip. I am not criticizing Mr. Lipscomb for bringing up 
this point because I think it should be brought up, but if you could 
get a general policy declaration from your organization in which they 
would just frankly say that, while they do not approve every point 
in the bill and in some instances they think that it should go further, 
in general they are in accord with the bill and would like to see it 
enacted into legislation, that would be helpful I think to our com- 
mittee, even with reservations. 

This in itself would be constructive, I think, if you could get it done. 

Mr. Lirscoms. I wouldn’t like to see in a debate, which I am sure we 
will have on this bill, somebody claim that 900 members of this asso- 
ciation say that all civilians should be drafted to participate in civil 
defense and claim that that is the official position of the Research 
Associates. 

Mr. Anrnony. My entire statement does reflect the broad thinking 
of the entire group with inevitable minor variations. 

Mr. Hortrteip. As long as that is understood we will take it and 
we appreciate, Mr. Levine, that you have gone to the trouble of put- 
ting down in black and white not only your thoughts on the matter 
but a draft here of what you consider the changes should be, and we 
will go over this when we get ready to mark up the bill. The staff 
will go over it and we are sure it will be helpful to us. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Levine. Thank you. 

Mr. Antony. The next gentleman that we would have is Dr. Rob- 
ert Marden, chief of planning for the Massachusetts Civil Defense 
Agency, who is a Harvard graduate and had a doctor of philosophy 
degree i in political science with his thesis on civil defense organization. 

I will submit for the record his background but Dr. Marden is a 
iisateds of our board of directors and by many people in civil defense 
at the organizational level is considered one of the keen thinkers on 
operations and planning. 

Mr. Howirrecp. We will be glad to have your statement, Dr. Marden. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT H. MARDEN, PLANNING OFFICER, 
MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL DEFENSE 


Dr. Marpen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am going to say to 
begin with, that I am discussing here mainly those aspects of the bill 
or In some cases perhaps omissions in the bill which relate to the State 
level, although at times my comment gets down to the local level be- 

cause they are so closely tied together. Secondly, I am speaking as 
an individual, not asa represent: itive of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, although these views are consistent with those of Massachus- 
setts in general. 

And thirdly, that those points which I am making have for the most 
part been submitted to the CDRA board of directors and a partial 
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CDRA membership, and where there has been dissent I will so 
indicate. 

Massachusetts has not waited for Federal assistance as many other 
States seem to be doing. Under the leadership of former Governor 
Herter, and continuing support from Governor Foster Furcolo, and 
the State director, Major General Maginnis, we have 92 full-time ~— 
defense employees, including the equivalent of the county level, 
assignees from other State agencies and 42 from the survival inal 
project who are working full time on this matter. 

Mr. Houtrretp. What is the survival planning project? Is that a 
State body ? 

Dr. Marven. This is the federally supported addition to the State 
staff, to do the best we can in developing an operational plan in 
Massachusetts which is a pretty difficult problem. 

Mr. Houtrrexp. Is that assigned under contract to a university ? 

Dr. Marpven. No; the first phase was with a private contractor who 
had civil-defense background. 

In the second phase, it is actually a part of the State planning staff, 
working directly under our chief of operations and we work very 
closely toge ther. 

We feel this close contact is essential. You can’t have two people 
doing planning jobs separately. It has to be just as though we got 
42 more people in our State planning staff, and they are tre -mendously 

valuable to us, particularly in finding some of the weak spots that 
we haven’t found out ourselves. 

On this question of a definition of civil defense as such, there is 
one point I would like to make here that gives us difficulty at the 
State level and that is the definition of civil defense as to its extent 
in time. It is not clear specifically in the bill as to whether civil 
defense is responsible for the rehabilitation effort after the immediate 
emergency period. 

The bill discusses continuity of industry and so forth, but this has 
always been a problem and I believe in the existing Civil Defense Act, 
Public Law 920, it was quite sharply cut off at the emergency, im- 
mediate, attack rehabilitation. 

Now, if civil defense is to be responsible for the general rehabili- 
tation effort, assuming we get out of the woods of the attack situation, 
we would like to know it in specific terms. 

If we are not responsible for it, we would like to know who is, 
what the organization will be, who the “Indians” will be that we 
will have to deal with because both of us will be claiming the same 
type of materials, equipment, and so forth. 

It is possible that it is not possible in this legislation to specifically 
define that, but I would like to make that point because it is a real 
difficulty to State level planners and, of course, this applies to local 
planners. 

Mr. Hotirreip. We have been trying to bring together into one 
agency of all of these different delegations of authority which have 
been scattered throughout the whole gamut of gover nment, you might 
say, in ODM, Housing and Home Financing, and others. and I appre- 
ciate your comment on ‘that point. 

Dr. Marven. We are in full accord with the overall bill as it stands 
and these points that I am making are suggestions for modification 
which we think may improve it, if it is possible to do so. 
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The bill states that the Federal Government has a direct responsi- 
bility and it states that the Secretary shall assist States and municipal 
or local governments in carrying out that. 

We realize—and, in fact, advocate—that there be a flexibility in 
providing such assistance but I wonder if it would be possible to indi- 
cate the congressional intent as to the minimum level of Federal 
assistance. 

If it is felt that Federal assistance might be 50 percent or more 
assistance as circumstances warrant would it be feasible to write this 
into the bill without unduly hamstringing the Secretary of Civil 
Defense ? 

Mr. Honirmxip. You are speaking now in relation to grants in aid? 

Dr. Manpen. Financial assistance. 

Mr. Ho.irietp. We have considered different formulas, and here 
is a point of potential controversy which we felt might be well left 
up to the Administrator in view of the fact that different situations 
and different capacities to participate exist in different States of the 
Nation due to many factors. ‘Therefore, since this was a point of 
controversy, regardless of whether you say 40-60, 25- 75 or 70-30 or 
whatever it is, and since this is an area lacking knowledge of what is 
needed, we thought this area should be left up to the administrative 
judgment of the Administrator. This is coupled with the provisions 
we have in the bill for consultation with the Department of Defense 
and other agencies of Government in regard to their needs and the 
advice that he would get from a re presents itive advisory committee. 
These are things which we think have to be worked out. 

Dr. Marpren. I agree with you. However, we will be able to mobi- 
lize considerably more support for this bill if we can say to the cities 
and towns that if this bill goes through, they will be helped out at least 
50 percent and maybe more on administrative costs, 

I am offering this as a suggestion. 

Mr. Houirreip. I am not revising your suggestion. We are com- 
paring our thoughts on the same subject. 

Dr. Marnen. I realize that has to be flexible from the upper level 
from our own experience in Massachusetts. 

A second point I would like to raise—this is specifically from the 
State point of view, that the bill might well say that the congressional 
intent was that the primary channel to local governments, ‘including 
county and anything else lower than that would be through the 
States. 

It is not entirely clear that this is the intent of the bill now, and it 
is provided that the Secretary may deal with local or metropolitan 
units. Certainly it would be absolutely necessary if such a provision 
were written in that it be c ontingent on insuring a reasonable level of 
State adequacy, because there is nothing more frustrating than being a 
local or county director and having a State director that isn’t very 
active, let us put it that way. But assuming that you do have under 
this legislation an adequate State organization, that the primary 
channel should be through the States. 

Mr. Hontrre.p. Through the governor rather ¢ 
mean ¢ 

Dr. Marven. Yes. The local governments are in effect legal crea- 
tures of the States, and it would I think be rather difficult to have a 
dual chain of command or relationship, if we can possibly avoid it. 


ian the mayors you 
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We realize that the target areas don’t coincide with State boundaries, 
You have heard this truism, I am sure, many times before. It is our 
view that if the States are adequately staffed that this 
kind of thing can be very adequately handled by interstate arrange- 
ments to set up planning ‘and operating control on an a basis, 

In our case in Massachusetts, we have Providence, R. I., whose 
suburbs lap over into Massachusetts on two sides. 

Mr. Hotrrrexp. I believe I express the thinking of the committee 
when I say that we have gradually come to the conclusion, especially 
after the testimony of Dr. Paul Tompkins of the Naval Radiological 
Laboratory, that it will be very hard to deal with this on a target area 
basis for many reasons. 

The first reason is we don’t know where the bomb will fall. The 
second is that a series of these weapons would in effect contaminate 
the continental United States. 

I believe the testimony was that if 100 weapons in the megaton 
range were exploded during an attack pretty widespread over the 
United States that essenti: lly the United States itself would be the 
target area. Therefore, you can’t draw a ring around the city of 
Chicago and say that this target area consists of a radius of 25 miles, 
The downwind drift of radioactivity from Chicago may be 100, 150, 
or 200 miles. Then if you have another bomb at Gary, Ind., or some 
other place in that vicinity you have the possibility of overlapping of 
areas of radioactivity. This has changed some of our thinking at 
least on one’s ability to designate specific target areas, so this w ould 
widen our concept of participation, either to interstate or possibly to 
an overriding Federal direction. 

Dr. Marpven. Well, I can agree with that. 

Mr. Houwtrtecp. Such as obtains in war, in the military. 

Dr. Marpen. It would be much smoother assuming that there are 
good State organizations. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I think you have to have a point to start from, and 
as our set up is State and Federal primarily, I personally would think 
that the legitimate line of approach would be through the governor’s 
powers in each State, transmitted downward, but we do provide in 
here that unless States and local civil-defense organizations comply 
with terms and conditions as prescribed by the Secretary of Civil 
Defense, he can withhold assistance from them. 

Dr. Marven. Well, that is the point that I would like to turn to at 
this moment. Without getting specific, it is very serious when State 
A has a good civil- defense organization on the whole and adjoining 
States B, C, and D do not. 

Now, I realize this is a very delicate problem of State and Federal 
relationships. But I feel that if there is any possible way in which 
this can be mandatory upon the States that it should be pursued, 
because with this widespread problem of support and possible evacua- 
tion reception extending across the State lines, there 1s a very serious 
possibility of one State being in a position of having to rely on 
neighboring States when there is nothing to rely upon. And the same 
thing applies, of course, within the State. 

[tis similar to coastal defense. You don’t leave it up to Massa- 
chusetts as to whether there are good defenses on their shores. because 
that affects Rhode Island and New Hampshire and New York. 
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Mr. Houirievp. I am in accord with your philosophy on that point. 
Do you feel that there is some specific part of the bill that should 
be strengthened along that: line? 

Dr. Marven. At the present time, as you just mentioned, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is possible to withdraw or to hold off, and there is no way to 
persuade the States that it is good for them and their neighbors in 
this case. 

I am not an expert in this field of legislation, and I do not know how 
that could be approached, but I do feel very strongly that some rea 
sonable degree of State- level participation 1s required—not the onti- 
mum, but a reasonable degree—it almost has to be mandatory, or we 
are creating a great deal of weakness. 

Mr. Ropack. May I make an observation, Mr. Chairman ? 

You recognize the dilemma that all civil-defense legislation would 
face if a State or a locality doesn’t conform to a requirement. The 
ordinary incentive is Federal assistance. You draw it if you conform, 
otherwise not. Now, if the Federal Government withheld the assist- 
ance, of course, the State wouldn’t have any defense organization, 
presumably. 

The question you are raising is, how could you compel a State to 
have a civil-defense organizat ion? Is that the ‘question / 

Dr. Marven. Yes. Under the usual Federal grant-in-aid system 
for forest-fire control or conservation, for instance, it doesn’t really 
make a great deal of difference outside the State whether they take 
it or not, if they don’t want to take it, that is their loss or their citizens’ 
loss, but in the case of civil defense, it is not only their own tough luck 
or their families’ tough luck, but the national defense’s tough luek. 

Mr. Ronack. There is no way that I know of offhand, Mr. Chair- 
man, that you can compel a State, as a State, to do anything. 

Now, this bill has certain assumptions in it. One of the assum p- 
tions is that one of the more important things is the building of the 
shelter program. That does not depend on what the State does, it 
depends on what the Federal Government does. And even if the 
State didn’t have a defense system, it would participate in the shelter 
program. 

Dr. Marpen. I am all in favor of that. And I believe, with Mr. 
Lipscomb, that 

Mr. Rosack. Do you know of any way in your experience as a 
political science expert that the Federal Government can compel a 
State to do something? 

Dr. Marpen. Well, maybe they can shame them into doing it; | 
don’t know. 

Mr. Houirrevp. But that is rather undependable; isn’t it? 

Dr. Marpen. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Houiriecp. The Federal Government can’t compel citizens as 
they do under the selective service to serve under the military, of 
course. And when you get to the point of forcing the State—and | 
recognize the practical danger you point out—you come up against 
this tremendous controver sy of State-Federal rights, which is a rock 
upon which the whole ship might founder. 

Dr. Marpen. I realize that. I just wanted to make this point 
strongly, because we feel it very strongly. In Massachusetts we for- 
tunately have mandatory power over ‘the cities and towns, so if we 
establish standards to be upheld, and you can say either they have 
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done it or they haven’t, then if they don’t do it, there are a number 
of ways we can—— 

Mr. Hovtrie.p. We feel there is authority here for the Secreta 
to set up conditions by which States would participate. We feel that 
if there was a national acceptance of Federal responsibility in this 
field the importance of increased effectiveness in a system of civil 
defense would become apparent to the average citizen, and to the 
people that are responsible in the States. 

And we have had surprisingly good support from mayors and 
governors who are more impressed with their responsibility than the 
average person, naturaily, and who would, i think, go along with 
this without a great deal of compulsion. 

There might be a time lag in some of these States. But I think, 
as you say, the amount of moral persuasion that can be brought to 
bear upon a nonparticipating State in something which has been con- 
sidered to be vital to the continnity of the lives of the people of our 
Nation, would be a very powerful force, providing it was backed up 
with an effective plan and adequate financing. 

Mr. Ropacx. This ties in, Mr. Chairman, with the flexibility regard- 
ing the assistance that the Federal Government would lend. If the 
Federal assistance was, let us say, predominant, in that it provided 
for administrative personnel expenses, very few States would be will- 
ing to lose the benefit of that. 

Now, if the formula is varied in such a way that they feel they 
don’t get much, that would be more incentive to be independent of the 
program. 

Dr. Marpen. I might say we have run our surplus property for 
civil defense on the basis that the towns are not eligible to get it 
unless they reach certain standards, and this has had great success 
in getting them up to cert: iin standards. 

Mr. Howirtme.p. That is what we would seek. We feel that prescrib- 
ing standards and conditions and terms based on an effective plan 
would solve a great deal of this problem. 

Dr. ert q have two more brief points, sir, one that possibly 
the legislati ight provide, if it is not antomatie—I am not certain 
about this sevtla r Feder: al law—that civil-defense full-time professional 
personnel who are partly paid by Federal funds, should be under a 
merit system. We have seen some pretty disastrous situations at both 
the State and local level with political appointments, where new people 
even if they were qualified, took perhaps 2 years to learn their jobs, 
and in many cases they were not too well qualified. And if this pro- 
vision doesn't ride with Federal money, I think it ought to be inserted. 

Mr. Houirtevp. I am afraid it doesn’t automatically ride with it, 
And this is a concern that we have at the present time with the 
amendments which are before another committee which will provide 
for the expenditure of another $50 million. 

Mr. Rornack. May I ask, are you referring to the merit system within 
the States ? 

Dr. Marpen. Or locally, depending upon whether you are dealing 
with the local governments. 

Mr. Ronacx. There is nothing in this paragraph 15 on page 14 
which precludes the Administrator from requiring as a condition 
of the grant that it conform to the merit system. I think they do 
under unemployment compensation. 
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Dr. Marven. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Rozack. So there wouldn’t be any bar to that requirement. 

Mr. Ho.irrevp. I think that is a good point because I think we 
have all had experience with seeing people appointed to jobs in this 
field that were not qualified to handle them. 

Dr. Marpen. In section 202 (14) where the Secretary is given the 
power to define the terms and conditions for such assistance, I am 
wondering if it might not be useful to insert the word “standards” 
as standard performanc e and program compliance to make it abso- 
lutely clear—certainly, you can say this is a term, but I think it 
should be absolutely clear that standards of performance are to be 
met, or else the money is shut off. 

Mr. Rosacx. And what was the phrase that you used ? 

Dr. Marpen. It now states “under such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe.” If it were stated, “under such terms and 
conditions and meeting such standards as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe”—I know that this is perhaps elaborate, but particularly some 
of my colleagues in the legal profession say they want to have it in 
writing that the Secretary can establish and maintain standards. 

And my last point is in reference to the Federal authority in emer- 
gency to provide assistance or incur obligations for disaster action, 
specifically of section 504 provides that the Federal Government shall 
pay the interstate costs, the costs of any interstate action that Massa- 
chusetts goes into New Hampshire, for instance. Presumably those 
costs would be reimbursed. That is on page 30 (6). 

I would like to point out that in this kind of total emergency we 
face that the creat bulk of cost to any State would be intrastate. We 
might find in effect that in one way or another we would have vir- 
tually the entire able-bodied population on the State payroll for imme- 
diate rehabilitation purposes, particularly if we had to seize certain 
institutions or facilities to utilize them—for instance, let’s say all of 
the engineering companies, the contractors in the States, and I am 
wondering—whether or not there is clear authority for the Secretary 
to provide, to the extent the States and localities cannot, what will be 
a very substantial burden of intrastate costs. 

Mr. Houtrretp. On line 16 you would say, “while engaged in ren- 
dering civil-defense aid within or outside the State?” 

Dr. Marven. Yes, sir. 

That concludes my comments, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Houirrerp. Thank you very much, Doctor, for your suggestions. 

Who is your next witness ? 

Mr. Anrnony. John Sullivan, the director in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County 

Mr. Houtrretp. Colonel Sullivan, we are glad to have you, of course. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. SULLIVAN, JR., DIRECTOR OF CIVIL DEFENSE 
FOR PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY COUNTY 


Mr. Anrnony. Again, I will submit his statement. 

Mr. Sutzuivan. Unfortunately, sir, I do not have a formal statement 
to present in writing. I would like to have permission to submit one, 
however, when I return to Pittsburgh. 

I think that what civil defense needs most is people—minds and 
bodies to do the work of planning, training, and organizing. I am 
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interested in acquiring manpower but I would not go so far as a 
previous speaker and recommend a draft as the proper procedure for 
obtaining that manpower. 

I read H. R. 2125 with great interest. I believe that if this bill be- 
comes law it will supply many of the things which have been lacking 
in civil defense for too long a time. It does not, however, provide a 
positive method for acquiring manpower which I feel is most impor- 
tant. 

During past years it was considered advisable to recruit and train 
complete civil defense organizations. A few years ago the civil de- 
fense organization for Pittsbur gh and Allegheny County was almost 
complete. We had some 18,000 registered actively interested civil 
defense workers. A large number of those people have lost interest 
and, while we still carry them on the rolls, we probably have about 
10 percent or less of that number upon whom we can depend. Within 
the last 2 years many civil defense directors have decided that it is 
impossible to maintain a complete civil defense organization and have 
pointed their efforts to building and maintaining a hard-core or cadre 
organization capable of rapid expansion. Even this has not been suc- 

cessful in those areas relying entirely upon volunteers. The idea has 

been fairly successful in those places where the cadre could be placed 
in a pay status or part-pay status, for instance, where a Government 
worker is authorized and directed to devote part of his time to civil 
defense. Even in some instances of this arrangement, the Government 
worker decided he only had time for one job and did very little or 
nothing on civil defense. It is recognized that to attempt to pay 
even a cadre organization on a full-time basis would, in most locali- 
ties, be prohibitive from a financial viewpoint. 

You know that it was impossible to maintain an active, interested 
military Reserve after World War I. You also know that since World 
War II, although the Reserve program is not 100 percent perfect, 
there has been a great deal less difficulty in maintaining an active, 
interested military Reserve. This is largely due to the pay and re- 
tirement benefits now provided in the Reserve program which were 
not provided in the program after the First World War. I think that 
this experience clearly demonstrates the inability of any organization, 
including the Armed Forces, to maintain active interested groups of 
volunteers in sufficient numbers to supply the manpower for emer- 
gency operations during long-term nonemergency periods. H. R. 2125 
by failing to provide a method for obtaining manpower is asking 
civil defense to try to accomplish what the Armed Forces were unable 
to do—that is to maintain an effective organization made up entirely 
of volunteers. 

If civil defense is not expected to accomplish the impossible, what 
then is to be the source of civil defense manpower ? 

There is in the United States a large pool of trained manpower— 
individuals who have had combat experience or combat training, or 
at least military training, who are in the control group of the Army 
Reserve and in similar organizations in the Navy and Air Force. 
These men, who for the most part have high military rank (Army 
field grade), are retained on the military Reserve list without any 
particular assignment and who would have no particular assignment 
for a considerable period of time after the United States should be- 
come involved in a war. Many of the members of the Army Control 
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Group have extensive civilian backgrounds and capabilities, and have 
the qualifications to expertly handle civil defense services and opera- 
tions. It is urged that the immediate manpower problem of civil 
defense can be solved as hereinafter stated. 

Public Law 920, 81st Congress, the present Civil Defense Act passed 
in 1950, provided in section 302 thereof as follows: 

The President may direct, after taking into consideration the wilitary re- 
quirements of the Department of Defense, any Federal department or agency to 
provide their personnel, materials, and facilities to the Administrator for the aid 
of the States. 

In 1950, the Congress apparently believed that, at least in some 
instances, the Department of Defense should assume part of the civil 
defense responsibility. The need for limited participation by that 
Department is much more apparent today than it was in 19 50. 

Based upon this law and in implementation of it, the Department 
of Defense directive, Subject: Responsibility for Civil Defense and 
Other Domestic Emergencies, was issued. This directive is No. 3025.1, 
dated July 14, 1956, and supersedes several earlier directives. The 
portion of that directive set out in subparagraph F of paragraph \ 
is quoted as follows: 

F. Military planning and training assistance will be provided to civil authori- 
ties in order to assist in the attainment of an adequate national capability for 
civil defense operations. 

This directive assumes for the Department of Defense, at least, a 
responsibility in assisting in the planning and training for civil de- 
fense. It is suggested that the Department of Defense has no civil 
defense planning and training capabilities as such, but that the 
members of the Army Control Group, as described above, do have 
such capabilities which can be utilized most effectively only if the 
individuals are temporarily assigned to a civil defense organization. 

In regard to the proposed bill H. R. 2125, which is intended to re- 
place Public Law 920, there is only one section which in any way 
offers to local civil defense organizations a possible source of man- 
power. That section is similar to but stronger than section 302 of 
Public Law 920, the present civil defense law. The section to which 
I refer is section 406 which is quoted as follows: 

The Secretary is authorized to utilize the personnel, services, materials, and 
facilities of Federal departments and agencies and to reimburse any Federal 
department or agency for any of its expenditures or for compensation of its 
personnel and utilization or consumption of its services, materials, and facilities 
under this Act to the extent funds are available. 

It is strongly urged upon this committee that the following para- 
graph be added to section 406: 

The provisions of this section, while applicable to the personnel of all Federal 
departments and agencies, are particularly applicable to military Reserves of the 
Department of Defense who are unassigned except to a control group or simi- 
lar administrative control units and who, at the time they are desired to be 
utilized by the Secretary, have no special primary military mission. These 
reservists may be utilized by the Secretary for assignment to Federal, State, or 
local civil defense organizations in the place of residence of the reservist for 
temporary staffing and assisting in the planning and training for civil defense 
organizations so as to attain an adequate national capability for civil defense 
operations. It is specifically provided, however, that the reservist so utilized 
shall he available for a primary military mission at any time, at which time their 
services in civil defense will be terminated immedately. The personnel so 
utlized by the Secretary shall receive the same credits and reimbursement for 
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their services in eivil defense as if they were performing services in a reserve 
military organization. 

It is also urged upon this committee that if this basic cadre of Re- 
serve personnel were to be utilized in civil defense that it will be pos- 
sible to expand the organization with alternates who will be strict] 
civilian and probably will never be called upon by the military. The 
use of the reservist, however, will supply continuity of effort for civil 
defense operations ‘and will cushion the shock resulting from the fre- 
quent change of interest of volunteers and consequent continuin 
changes of personnel. It is also urged that this is the only practica 
way in which the planning and training capability of the Department 
of Defense can be utilized by civil defense. 

In conclusion, the Department of Defense can be assured by the 
terms of the bill that it can have the services of the people presently 
in the Control Group at any time the Department is able to use them. 
Their activities in civil defense will make these reservists more avail- 
able and not less available for military service because of the improved 
interest and attitude of the reservist resulting from this defense 
activity. 

Mr. Howirretp. Do you have any statistics on the number of peo- 
ple that would be made available for this? 

Mr. Suniivan. Overall total statistics; no, sir, I do not. But I 
do know this: 

I am teaching a class in civil affairs, military government, in Pitts- 
burgh USAR School. I have 62 students in that class; 45 of them 
would just grab at this. And they would give me the staff that would 
present an effective civil defense in Allegheny County, just those 45, 
They have all the know-how that is necessary in civil defense; they are 
specialists. ‘That is why they are in military government, by the way, 
They have to have certain special capabilities in order to get into a 
class in civil affairs, military government. 

I am sure that I could double that number very readily. 

Mr. eaeeus. Of course, this is a good suggestion. We have had 
it made before, and we have also had the suggestion made that the 
National Guard have a primary duty during the first, say, 30 or 60 
days, for rendering this type of assistance under their State obliga- 
tions. And, of course, that would mean relieving them from the Fed- 
eral call impressing them to service. As a reservist, I suppose you 
would have definite ideas on that. 

Mr. Suttivan- Mr. Holifield, I don’t believe that a tactical organi- 
zation has the capabilities that are necessary to take over a civil- 
defense situation. I think it requires specialists. And that is the 
reason I picked reservists, because they do have civilian capabilities of 
every type that is necessary in the civil-defense operation. 

You are not taking pe ople en masse, you are taking individuals with 
qualifications. 

Mr. Hoxtrietp. And that would apply to all grades, would it, in the 
nee? 

Mr. Suuzivan. I would say it would apply to all grades. 

But. you can cover the situation by saying people who are assigned 
to a control group in the military Reserve; they are people who do 
not have a primary military assignment, or military mission, in the 
event of mobilization. 
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Mr. Hottrretp. What do you think the attitude of the military serv- 
ices toward this type of an interference with their general plan would 
be? 

Mr. Suttivan. I discussed this subject with our liaison officer for 
the Department of Defense, and the best answer he could give me was, 
well, it is not in accordance with the policy of the Department of 
Defense. 

And I certainly admitted that that was correct, it is not within 
their policy, but it is only a policy 

I have in Pittsburgh the mechanics of this thing in writing. And 
the Army specialist—I don’t know too much about the Navy and 
Air Force—but the Army does have mechanics for handling this 
situation. 

Mr. Hottrievp. I think your suggestion certainly is a good, pro- 
vocative one, and it will require very serious consideration. 

Mr. Sutiivan. Mr. Holifield, there is one other thing I would like 
to say before I quit talking, and that is this: 

The American people have trained these officers, and they have 
spent a lot of money on them, and they are continuing to spend money 
on them. That is the only situation that I know of where you can 
do two jobs with the same cost. 

It does not interfere with the primary mission of the Department 
of Defense, because we will really perform a service for them by 
getting these people into a readiness state. So that isn’t necessary 
to turn the wheels that are normally necessary in the mobilization 
activity; we already have them, already mustered, so that when the 
Department of Defense wants them they can get them a whole lot 
faster than by going through their formal procedure. 

Mr. Hontrtetp. Do you think this would affect the participation 
in the Reserves if a lot of these people felt that they would not be 
called into sively but that they would be assigned this type of 
duty ? 

Mr. Sutxitvan. Well, the people with whom I have discussed this— 
and I have discussed it with a great many reservists—do not expect 
to get out of < ory ic eon the he 3g of Cc Ww i} defense. They believ e th; at 
by ‘the time that the Department of Defense can get around to per- 
forming the mechanics of getting them under normal workings of the 
Department of Defense, that they will have already discharged their 
responsibility in civil defense. 

We will already have dug out and put industry back into operation 
so as to produce the materials of war to fight back. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. It might well prove an encouraging stimulus to 
the Reserves if they knew that they had this direct assignment, say, 
for the first 90 days, or as long thereafter as the President should 
direct, before being brought into the military operation. 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Howtrtevp. Of course, this all would, I think, depend upon 
the concept of the roles and missions of the mili ary services in a 
nuclear war. And a lot of people think, and I think along with 
them, that it is going to be so different from anything that we have 
ever had in the past, if it occurs, that the mobilization of massed 
armies and transportation of those armies overseas is highly 
doubt ful. | 

Mr. Surtivan. It is just not apt to happen. 
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Mr. Houirtevp. And a nation that is highly hit by these weapons, 
75 or 100 of these weapons, is going to have about all it can do, in 
my opinion, to sustain itself, to sustain its civilian population and its 
military reserves, and anyone else that is not actively engaged in the 
military effort. 

Mr. Suuiivan. Incidentally, I am not authorized to speak for the 
Reserve Officers Association, the ROA, but I do know that they passed 
a resolution at their last national convention which supported the 
idea. 

Mr. Houtrievp. Is that so? Could you get that for the committee? 

Mr. Sutxiivan. Yes, sir; Ican. I will transmit it with my statement. 

Mr. Houirtrevp. If you will transmit that with your statement, we 
will inelude it as part of the record. 

(The document referred to, together with attachments, is as 
follows :) 

Marcon 138, 1957. 
Lt. Col. J. B. SULLIVAN, Jr., USAR, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

DEAR COLONEL SULLIVAN: The executive director of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, Brig. Gen. Harold R. Duffie, USAR (retired), has asked me to reply to 
your letter of March 8, 1957. All of us here at ROA headquarters wish to 
commend you for your thoughtful action in sharing with us portions of your 


testimony before the Military Operations Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee. 


Enclosed are two copies of General Policy Resolution I—-O-1 adopted at the 


1956. National Convention of ROA at New Orleans. I am sure you will be 
interested in the following comment made by the United States Air Force 
Each comment is quoted. 

Air Force: “There is a very definite emergency war plan for all Reserve 
forces units and Ready individuals which calls for immediate employment. Any 
civil-defense contribution they may make will be only coincidental. The Air 
Force supports the use of its Standby reservists in the civil-defense program and 
is in the process of recommending to the Department of Defense that partici- 
pation by the individual be a point-gaining activity.” 

Department of Defense and Federal Civil Defense Administration : “Cooperate 
closely on matters of military assistance to civil defense. The Department of 
Defense published its policy and guidance to the military departments in DOD 
Directive 3025.1, ‘Responsibilities for Civil Defense and Other Domestic Emer- 
gencies,’ dated July 14, 1956. It provides for training of Reserve units for 
civil-defense tasks in case such Reserve units will be employed as part of the 
emergency Armed Forces assistance to civil defense. 

“In view of the actions taken by Defense with respect to military assistance 
in ecivil-defense emergencies, and the close working relationships which exist 
between DOD and FCDA, it is considered (1) that the objective of the ROA 
resolution is being implemented, and (2) that it would not be profitable for the 
national headquarters of ROA to participate in the formation of civil-defense 
plans.” 

In addition to the above comment, on March 6, the Acting Deputy Assistant 
Director, Office of Defense Mobilization, also responded to the subject of our ROA 
civil defense coordination resolution. Mr. Althouse’s comments include portions 
of the Department of Defense statements concluding in very much the sam 
manner as did the Department of Defense. In the interest of complete knowl- 
edge and record incident to the resolution under discussion, enclosed you will 
find copies of that correspondence, also, 

It is my hope that this information will be helpful to you in connection with 
appropriate Reserve Officer Association action as concerns civil defense. Should 
you have additional comment, or question, please feel free to address them t 
us here at headquarters. We welcome the participation of all of our ROA 
members in the interests of the mandates received from our national convention 
and national council meetings. 

Sincerely yours, 


Hinniarp B. HoLsrooK, 
Rear Admiral, USNR, Retired, Assistant Director, Navu 
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CIiviL DEFENSE COORDINATION 
I-0-1 (0-16) 1956 


Whereas no known plan exists for the immediate employment of active Reserve 
mits and Reserve personnel in the event of a surprise enemy attack ; and 

Whereas a disaster plan of national scope would presumably include functions 
for the early-hour employment of Reserve units and personnel: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Reserve Officers Association of the United States, in 30th 
Annual Convention assembled at New Orleans, La., this 22d day of June 1956, 
That we urge that national headquarters of Reserve Officers Association partici- 
pate in the formulation of a national disaster plan, coordinated between civil 
defense and the Department of Defense, having always in mind the avoidance of 
interference with the combat missions of Ready Reserve units, which plan should 
outline and describe the functions of Reserve components in event of such an 
emergency. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR MANPOWER, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1957. 
trig. Gen. Haroip R. DuFrir, 
Eavecutive Director, Reserve Officers Association of the United States, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL Durrie: Further reference is made to your letter of August 3, 
1956, to the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and my reply to you 
dated August 22, 1956, concerning the resolution on civil defense coordination 
adopted by the Reserve Officers Association at its 30th annual national con- 
vention. 

As you know, the Office of Defense Mobilization has been working very closely 
with the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
on the development of defense mobilization plans. The basic responsibilities 
of these Government agencies after an attack upon the United States were 
recently revised on the basis of experience gained in Operation Alert 1956 and 
other factors to provide for appropriate planning in the three major problem 
areas of military, relief and rehabilitation, and logistical support. These basic 
responsibilities have been approved for planning purposes by the Secretary 
of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the Federal Civil Defense Administrator, and the 
President, including plans for making delegations and assignments of func- 
tions within current legislative authority and for use in wartime when such 
1uthority is inadequate. 

The responsibilities of the Secretary of Defense include the determination of 
necessary personnel required for military operations and their support, with all 
other personnel being made available for rendering all possible support and 
assistance to the Federal Civil Defense Administration in emergency relief and 
rehabilitation. This problem of military assistance to civil defense has been 
given very careful consideration in recognition of the fact that Reserves offer 
an extremely valuable source of manpower for meeting civil-defense needs and 
constitute an organized, trained, and disciplined force already in being which 
could greatly assist in the task of meeting the unprecedented problems which 
might arise following an attack on this country with modern weapons. 

The Department of Defense last summer promulgated its policy and guidance 
to the military departments on this matter in a directive entitled ‘“Responsi- 
bilities for Civil Defense and Other Domestic Emergencies,” which provides 
for training of Reserve units for civil defense tasks on which Reserve units 
may be engaged as part of the Armed Forces emergency assistance to civil 
defense. Of course, such resources could be made available for support of civil 
defense only to the extent that there would not be a higher military priority 
for their use at the particular time. Significantly, the directive states that 
“military Support to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emer- 
gency task within the mission of all Federal active duty and Reserve units of 
the military services,” and that the Joint Chiefs of Staff are responsible for 
“positive guidance to the military departments on organizing, equipping, train- 
ing, and allocating active and Reserve units for civil defense tasks.” 
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Certain problems which have not yet been completely resolved relate to the 
extent to which the State and local civil defense agencies can make firm plang 
in advance for use of specific military support. It would seem reasonable to 
assume that many units of the Armed Forces, particularly Reserve units, 
would not normally be assigned any military mission in the first few days after 
attack, and could, therefore, perform civil defense duties. However, the par. 
ticular emergency situation may require that some units would have to be 
withdrawn for more urgent assignments at the time the civil defense need may 
be greatest. Any worsening of international relations prior to attack may 
lead to a buildup of the Armed Forces which would result in Reserve units 
being called into Federal service and sent to training camps or overseas, and 
thus not be available for civil defense. These are not regarded as insoluble 
problems, however, and the progress which has been made in recent months in 
the area of planning for general military support of civil defense is most 
encouraging. 

Both the Department of Defense and the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion have, since the inception of the civil defense program, made every effort 
to encourage and stimulate the active voluntary participation of individual 
reservists, especially experienced Reserve officers, in civil defense work. It is 
felt that even those officers having mobilization assignments which might 
preclude their accepting responsibility for continuing duties during a civil 
defense emergency would still be capable of making valuable contributions 
toward preattack civil defense planning, organization, and training activities, 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration has realized that, since size and 
scope of the civil defense problem has increased, a more positive program for 
participation of reservists in civil defense, not only on an individual but on a 
unit basis, was indicated. Accordingly, FCDA has been working for some 
time with the Department of Defense on the development of various means 
through which the reserves might be able to contribute more fully to civil 
defense. It is generally believed that a sound program in this area can be 
developed by administrative action without the need for any special legislation, 

In view of the actions already taken with respect to military assistance in 
civil defense emergencies and the close working relationships existing be- 
tween the Department of Defense and FCDA, it is believed that the objective 
of the Reserve Officers Association resolution is being actively implemented 
and that further participation by the national headquarters of the Reserve 
Officers Association in the formulation of civil defense plans is unnecessary. 
We are in full accord with the objective of the resolution and we are glad 
to know that the association will support the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration, the Depuriment of Defense, and the Office of Defense Mobilization in 
their joint efforts to develop a program under which Reserve units can best 
contribute to the total defense effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE G. ALTHOUSE, 
Acting Deputy Assistant Director. 


Mr. Rreximan. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if he would just elaborate, 
if he could, on the plan that he has in Pittsburgh. 

You said that the Army already has a plan to use these people in 
case of an emergency. 

Mr. Sutiivan. I don’t believe I said that. 

Mr. Rreutman. I thought you said that. 

Mr. Sutzivan. I didn’t mean to say it, if I did. 

Mr. Rreutman. I misunderstood your statement. I thought you 
said that the Army already had a plan to use these people. 

Mr. Suuttvan. No, sir. So far as I know, the Department of De- 
fense does not have any plan for utilizing any people who are known 
as members of the control group of the Armed Forces. I think they 
just do not have jobs for them, they will use them as replacements 
when and as and if they need them. 


Mr. Hotirterp. What is the significance of the phrase “control 
group ?” 
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Mr. Sutrivan. A control group is a command organization for tak- 
ing care of the administration of personnel, they have no function or 
duties, it just keeps their records, that is all. For instance, every mili- 
tary district—every State is a military district, and each military dis- 
trict hasac ontrel group. We have the 31st control group in Pennsyl- 
vania. And there is a large group of officers, mostly field grade 

officers, in that control group, without any jobs, without any activity. 

The Department of Defense doesn’t supply them with any activity. 
They have difficulty in earning points. Therefore, they run around 
to this meeting or the other meeting, which is not producing anything 
effective for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Horirmip. But they are putting in their time in order to 
their pay ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Right, sir—they are not getting paid, they are 
getting credits, what they call retirement points, but they do not 
receive any pay. 

Mr. Horirm yp. They do not receive any pay for their 2-week train- 
peperiodt 

Mr. Sutuivan. For their 2 weeks they do, sir, if they can go to camp 
for 2 weeks, usually a man in a control group cannot get to ¢ amp for 
2 weeks, it is the people who are assigned to organizations who get 
to their 2-weeks’ camp every summer. These — really have no 
method for earning points, they have no method whatsoever for earn- 
ing pay, they are not getting paid, unless a particular individual is able 
to make a connection with a unit which is going to camp for 2 weeks, 
then he will get paid for that 2 weeks in camp, if he goes. 

Mr. Rretman. Well, these points that. they get are a credit to their 
retirement: is that correct ? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Horsrterp. I think we will pursue this question further at a 
different time. 

Mr. Sutirvan. I have a letter from Mr. Peterson saying that the 
thing is presently being discussed on the level of the Department of 
Defense and the FCDA. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much. 

Now, I believe you have one more. 

Mr. Antrony. One more. 

Mr. Hottrretp. The bells have just rung, and we will have to go 
pretty soon. 

Mr. Antuony. I think this will be brief. 

Mr. Ho.trtexp. Tf this is a brief statement, we will hear it. But we 
ean’t come back this afternoon because we have a debate on the floor. 

Mr. Antuony. This is Mr. John Metcalf, of Erie, Pa. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN B. METCALF, ERIE, PA. 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I must confess to a 
certain reluctance to give my rather unimportant testimony, following 
the very important testimony of my colleagues. But some of them 
seem to think it should be given, so 1 am happy and privileged to pre- 
sent it here. 


It has nothing to do directly with the bill, but rather with a CD 
service : Rescue, and an experience in rescue. 
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In 1953, the American Legion undertook, as a civil-defense project 
for the Legion, the organization, equipping, and training, by and 
within its posts, of rescue teams. 

This project was not formalized by a written agreement with Fed- 
eral civil defense, but was authorized for Legion | action in Advisory 
Bulletin 152, dated September 22, 1953. Nor did the ] #gion de ‘finitely 
guarantee to put into the field a certain number, nor a minimum 
number, of such teams, but a goal was set at 10,000. 

Up to early 1956, only a few hundred such rescue teams had been 

organized meg I am not sure how many of those will be operational 
foday: but I don’t think very many hundred 

At this point, it seems wise to explain that all planning, organiza- 
tion, and techniques, and the development of techniques, having to do 
with rescue, are based upon the rescue mission, which is to release live 
seople from entrapment.’ Entrapment falls into two broad categories: 
Front and heavy. Therefore, rescue operations fall into similar cate- 
gories, according to the nature of the entrapment to be dealt with: 
light and heavy. 

“Rescue teams should be, and are now, organized, trained, and 
equipped, some for only light-duty rescue, some for both light and 
heavy-duty rescue. But up to very recently, the basis for the organi- 
zation, training, and equipping of all rescue teams was that of heavy 
rescue, and the light-duty aspects of rescue were looked upon as purely 
incidental—because, up to the very end of World War II, heavy res- 
cues greatly predominated in the overall rescue mission. And the 
reasons for this were that the demolition bombs of World War II 
were TNT bombs of the “blockbuster” type. Although these bombs 
could cause severe damage, their zones of damage were compara- 
tively limited. Such bombs were used by the Germans against in- 
dustrial and urban population areas of the British Isles. In these 
areas, within which would be confined the limited zones of damage 
surrounding the ground zeros of such bombings, a very large pro- 
portion of the buildings were of heavy construction, so that the 
rescues to be dealt with in such zones of damage were very largely 
heavy-duty rescues. Of necessity, therefore, as a result of these 
conditions, rescue in Brits ain developed as, primarily, heavy-duty 
rescue. In our country, in its early development, our rescue ‘leaned 
very considerably upon British experience—that being the most com- 
prehensive and proven available to us—and thus came to be cast in the 
mold of, primarily, heavy-duty rescue. 

Thus, required of rescue teams, to deal with such rescues, were: 
First, great quantities of equipment, much of which was heavy and 
ponderous, much of it highly technical and needing experts to use, 
and much of it quite expensive; and second, a rather heavy and com- 
plicated, specially designed and constructed, truck—also quite ex- 
pe msive—for the tr ansportation of this equipment and the team 
personnel; and third, a long and arduous training of personnel, which 
included—in addition to the t ‘aining for rescue itself—first-aid train- 
ing to the minimum of the Red Cross standard course, which itself 
took 18 hours. 

It was because of these requirements that the Legion rescue program 
haus not been more suecessful—and, fr: ankly, has bogged down. 

Comparatively recently, it came to be realized ‘that since, almost 
certainly, H-bombs would be rained upon us in any attack by the 
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only power that would attack us, the rescue mission has drastically 
changed, and that light duty rescues would predominate over heavy 
in any future war-caused rescue missions, and probably very greatly. 
And the reasons for this are: that an H-bomb, such as we may expect 
to be used against us—even one of “nominal” foree—will not only 
wreak several hundred times the damage of the most powerful TNT 
“blockbuster,” but its zones of damage will extend many miles out 
from the area immediately adjacent to its ground zero. Included 
within the greatly extended zones of damage of an H-bomb—but 
which would not lie within the limited zones of damage of a TNT 
blockbuster—will be a great many buildings of lighter, and light, 
construction, which are certain to be demolished or damaged, and 
many buildings of substantial construction that would withstand a 
TNT blockbuster but will be lightly or moderately damaged by an 
H-bomb; thus, the proportion of such buildings to all the buildings 
within the zones of damage will be greatly increased under H-bomb, 
as against blockbuster, attack. From such buildings, under such con- 
ditions, the rescues to be dealt with will be almost entirely light-duty 
rescues; thus, the proportion of light-duty rescues in the overall rescue 
mission will be greatly increased under H-bomb, as against block- 
buster, attack, and—it seems certain—to such an amount that they 
will predominate, probably very greatly. 

Light rescues can be made by teams organized on a smaller scale 
of manpower than is required for heavy-duty rescues; they require 
much less, and much lighter, simpler, and less expensive tools and 
equipment; and they require, not less thorough, but much less broad 
and comprehensive, training. 

These considerations seemed to indicate to certain Legionnaires, 
who are concerned with this rescue program, that—if sound—these 
considerations opened the way for the Legion to do a job in rescue, by 
concentrating on light-duty rescue with its more reasonable training 
schedules, and simpler and comparatively inexpensive tools and equip- 
ment. 

These considerations were put to the staff of the Rescue Instructor 
School at Olney, Md., for appraisal as to their soundness, and to dis- 
cover whether or not they might be acceptable as a basis upon which 
the Legion could make a new approach to its rescue commitment to 
FCDA. They were judged to be sound, and the Legion was told “to 
go to it” on this basis. 

To meet the situation of the post with limited financial resources 
and you who are Legionnaires know that that is the situation of the 
rast majority of posts—it was proposed that its team be started liter- 
ally from scratch ; recruit their manpower, and start training. During 
each lesson, the subject matter for the succeeding lesson would be 
announced, together with the tools and equipment to be needed; and 
it would be put to the team members to see, insofar as they could, that 
such tools and equipment were on hand. Thus, the use of, and reason 
and need for, each such item of tools and equipment would be under- 
stood by the team members, and to a large extent the team members 
themselves would be collecting, in one way or another, what they had 
discovered to be the necessities of their rescue jobs. And this pretty 
well would guarantee that no useless, or superfluous, or nice-to-have- 
but-can-be-gotten-along-without gadgets would make their appear- 
ances, and costs would be held to a reasonable minimum, and the train- 
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ing schedule would be adopted, within reason, to the tools and equip- 
ment thus acquired, or made available. This idea was cleared with 
Olney—this method of developing teams—and thoroughly approved, 

Now we were ready for a guinea-pig post that would sponsor an 
experimental, pioneering, light duty rescue team, to be organized and 
developed under the new r concept. Carl Neff Post, No. 571, of Wesley- 
ville, Pa., a wonderful group of Legionnaires, had heard what was 
afoot with rescue, and Legion rescue, and decided to be that guinea pig. 
Erie County ( Pa.) CD assigned two instructors, who were thorough! 
primed on the n: oe of this experiment, how it was to be deve opal 
and made to understand that if this experiment worked, everyone con- 
nected with it was in a fair way toward national recognition—Legion- 
wise, and CD-wise. 

The first class was held October 2, last ; and last month, on February 
23, the team gave a public rescue exercise and demonstration. Major 
George Fielding Eliot was with us, and is writing an article to appear 
in the American Legion magazine on this experiment and its outcome, 

We believe we have proved that almost any Legion post can put 
into the CD field a light duty rescue team, well trained, well disci- 
plined, adequately equipped with comp: aratively small expense, highly 
capable for its tasks. 

So far, Carl Neff Post has spent less than $25. It has had the use 
of some equipment it does not own, and need not own, because this 
equipment will be immediately available to it in the event of any 
emergency. It will acquire some items by gift; last Saturday after- 
noon 150 feet of 34-inch rope, and 50 feet of 1 ¥o-inch rope, were left 
at the post home by an unknown donor. This i is just significant of 
what may happen in the support of such Legion teams. 

The post is buying a light panel truck, which it will adapt for res- 
cue with quickly installable and removable stanchions, partitions, 
shelves, lockers, holders, clips, fasteners, a bench, etc., and which— 
with these fittings removed—it can use for other tr: ansport purposes. 
It is paying for it by expanding a money-raising device that is rou- 
tine with countless posts. 

But posts need not necessarily go to the expense of such a pur- 
chase; most posts can find an owner of a suitable vehicle, which he 
will make available to the rescue team, and which he will allow the 
team to adapt for rescue service as Carl Neff Post intends to adapt 
its purchased vehicle; thus, the owner will have it, without its rescue 
fittings, for his customary use of it, and yet it can be quickly rigged 
tor rescue, 

Also, there will be need for smaller rescue vehicles, fitted with 
fewer and lighter tools and equipment, vehicles such as jeeps; and 
such as small ae -bodied trailers, open trailers, ete., which will be 
maneuverable by manpower over terrain upon which a heavier , pow- 
ered vehicle could not move. 

The members of this team have come to comprehend the Rescue Mis- 
sion. They have undertaken a job that they have come to feel, ve 
deeply, is going to be inexpressibly vital to our survival, if ever it is 
needed. They feel they are assuming, and preparing themselves for, a 
responsibility which, as far as they can see, the Government is not 
assuming. ‘They are conscious of the pioneering significance of their 
venture into Rescue. 
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Beyond this, they have pioneered with tremendous credit to them- 
selves; and they have passed a milestone on a way that other Legion 
posts, and other groups, can travel toward more effective efforts in the 
rescue mission. 

Furthermore, this team has made up a sort of rescue-evangelizing 
group, consisting of an instructor and 4 or 5 others as demonstrators 
and teachers, which group is planning to get into every post in our 
county, and then in our Legion district, to tell about, and show, what 
they have done, and to persuade these other posts to do the same, and 
to offer their help. Other posts have already let it be known that they 
are interested in light duty rescue on the new, more acceptable basis. 

Should this rescue project even limitedly catch fire within the 
Legion, a serious problem will very soon intrude: Enough rescue in- 
structors, especially instructors who can, and willingly will, adapt 
their teaching and their training schedules to the methods contem- 
plated for the acquisition of tools and equipment, and to other neces- 
sary conditions which will make for the greatest success with most 
Legion teams, and therefore of the Legion rescue program as a whole. 

The rescue instructor corps throughout the country is hopelessly in- 
adequate to the training—whether within, or outside of, the Legion— 
of a rescue force such as we may desperately need. With any intensi- 
fication of rescue training, the corps will be swamped, which will mean 
inadequate rescue training, which will be discouraging to those who 
want }1t—and can be tragic for us all. Especially would the Legion 
rescue project suffer, because all but a very small proportion of the 
rescue instructors, having qualified as instructors prior to the accept- 
ance of the new concepts of training and equipping which seem most 
likely to produce the best results with Legion teams, know nothing 
about these concepts. Among these instructors, there may have to be 
considerable reindoctrination into the ways of these new concepts— 
which may not be easy, because long-practiced habits of instructing are 
persistent and are apt to crop out where they are no longer appropriate. 
There is no time to lose on this aspect of Legion rescue. 

Should our project catch fire in our own Erie County, we will at 
once be severly handicapped by such an instructor situation. 

This leads to the consideration of making it possible for qualified 
men and women, who are willing, but to whom expense is a deterrent, 
to be sent to the rescue instructor schools as patriotic necessity, and 
not at their own expense. This applies to other CD schools, than 
those for rescue instructor training. The tuition, board, and lodging 
charges at these schools are nominal; but loss of wages, and travel ex- 
penses, are matters of great import to a great many excellent CD’ers 
and keep many such workers from taking instructor traming. 

These expenses, we feel, should be paid, so that these people can go 
to their training schools, and their employers should grant them the 
time for such service to their country. 

Mr. Hourrievo. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Mercatr. That is all, Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Hottrrevp. We appreciate your testimony. 

And one of the things that has heartened this committee has been 
the deep interest of the American Legion in civil defense. ‘They have 
been one of the most important and persistent organizations in call- 
ing to the attention of Congress year after year by their conventions 
and resolutions the need of a more effective civil defense. At its last 
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convention in Los Angeles, I had the opportunity of speaking twice 
to the Legion’s executive groups, and I am glad to say that they passed 
a number of resolutions which were in accord with the purposes of 
our bill. 

Mr. Mercatr. I was in that group. 

Mr. Houirietp. Were you? 

Well, thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Mercatr. We feel that we fell down, we realize that, but we 
know the reason and now that FCDA and the school seems to recog- 
nize a more reasonable basis, I think we can do a job. 

Mr. Houtrretp. In my opinion, if the American Legion is given 
a real program, I think that a large group in almost every community 

America can be rallied. 

‘chia I talked to some of the American Legion people, like Com- 
mander Wilson and others, and I told them I know what the a 
is of maintaining membership in local American Legion units. And 
I think one of the reasons for that problem is that they do not have 
a real crusading mission to accomplish, it is mostly activities which 
are not quite challenging enough to maintain their membership. 

Mr. Mercaur. On that situation, though, you go into a post and say, 
“You fellows consider a rescue program,” they say, “How much is it 
going to cost?” and when we tell them how much it costs with a truck 
on the old basis, they just throw up their hands. And when we told 
them they had to go 3 weeks to a school and take Red Cross on top 
of that, you couldn’t get anyone to go. 

Mr. Houtrtetp. We are going to have to get to the floor immediately 
for rolleall. 

We thank you very much, Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Anrnony. Might I say in closing that I think it is safe to say 
without contradiction that, generally speaking, our membership would 
be heartily in favor of your bill. 

Mr. Hotirrerp. Thank you very much. 

We will expect the written material which you promised us and our 
other members. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee adjourned. ) 

(The material referred to above is as follows:) 


Poticy STATEMENT OF THE CIVIL DEFENSE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, ING. (A Na- 
TIONAL NONPROFIT MEMBERSHIP ASSOCIATION) ON CrIvit DEFENSE FOR NATIONAL 
SURVIVAL AND ProOposED LEGISLATION FOR THE REORGANIZATION OF Frprrat 
CrviL DEFENSE 


Recognizing that the survival of the Nation is the individual and collective 
responsibility of the American people, its communities, States, industries, and 
equally that of the Government of the United States; and 

Realizing that, as our own and our enemies’ capabilities and weapons of 
warfare develop, the effects of enemy attack on this Nation would inflict horrible 
destruction on our people, industries, communities, and the Nation itself; and 

Also realizing that disasters, catastrophes, and holocausts of manmade and 
natural origin cause great damage and hardship with increasing frequency and 
extent of damage; and 

Appreciating that in the main this Nation is far from adequately prepared 
for, nor capable of coping with, major disasters in peace or war; and 

Acknowledging the contribution of the Military Operations Subcommittee of 
the House Government Operations Committee through its hearings on civil 
defense for national survival during the 84th session of Congress: and 

Being aware of the need for immediate action in strengthening the civil 
defense of the Nation ; 
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The Civil Defense Research Associates utters this statement of policy and 
belief, that: 

1. Civilian and industrial preparedness are vital links with the military in the 
national economy and defense (or preparedness) for emergencies of any nature; 

2. It is the individual responsibility to consider measures of preparedness for 
himself, his family, his community and the Nation, assuming such roles and 
responsibilities as his capabilities may qualify him for; 

3. Industry has a major stake in the protection not only of its physical prop- 
perties, but its employees and the community in which it is located ; 

4. The Federal Government must bear the major share of responsibility for the 
survival of the Nation, with proportionate financial and other responsibilities in 
and for the preparedness of the United States; 

5. Coordination between all echelons of government—Federal, State, and local 
must be maximal; 

6. It is the direct responsibility of the Federal Government to provide, through 
a properly established and effectively operated department or agency, adequate 
support, guidance, and assistance of financial and technical nature; 

7. The Congress must at all times maintain an active and proper degree of 
interest in and supervision of Federal responsibilities and activities in the 
national preparedness program; and 

8. Adequate national preparedness may mean the difference between the sur- 
vival and the downfall of the United States. 

Consonant with its 15 years of existence and deep concern with problems of 
civilian and industrial preparedness to cope with emergencies of any nature, 
the Civil Defense Research Associates has arrived at a consensus of the thinking 
of its membership in the matter of the proposed Holifield committee legislation 
for the reorganization of Federal Civil Defense and submits its recommenda- 
tious herein. In doing so attention is called to the fact that while this policy 
statement represents a consensus of our thinking it is natural that in any organ- 
ization with so broad a membership as ours it is not possible to state unequiv- 
ocally that each individual fully concurs in every minute detail. In principle, 
however, we are in full agreement with the broad objectives of the Holifield legis- 
lation. 

While the proposed legislation is in our opinion not perfect nor does it fully 
meet all the desired requirements for a perfect bill, we can accurately say that 
it has the broad approval of our membership in that it affords a marked improve- 
ment over the present Federal civil-defense legislation. 

In view of all these facts it is the opinion of, and the executive committee of 
the Civil Defense Research Associates does hereby state, that with the following 
recommendations in mind this organization goes on record as endorsing the 
elforts and the proposed legislation of the Holifield committee and further that 
we do hereby express our appreciation to the members of the committee and 
its staff. : 

Upon recommendation of the legislative analysis committee of the CDRA and 
as result of an analysis and consensus of the thinking of our membership it 
is suggested that serious consideration be given to the following recommenda- 
tions that 

1. The declaration of policy and the intent of Congress be more clearly defined 
as to concepts of civil defense; and 

2. Provisions be made for closer coordination of all branches of the Federal 
Government to the end that duplication of effort and policies be eliminated and 
there be a single strong unified program of civil-defense policy and operation at 
all levels—Federal, State, and local; and 

3. In view of the extreme importance of an effective national civil defense plan 
and program, operative at all levels, we strongly urge that there be created a 
Committee on Civil Defense in both the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the United States; and 

4. The Secretary of Civil Defense be specifically authorized to established and 
maintain reasonable standards of performance in return for Federal assistance 
to State and local civil-defense units; and 

5. State and local civil-defense personnel, being paid in part with Federal 
funds, pursuant to this legislation, be protected against political hiring and 
firing so long as they maintain acceptable standards of efficiency and perform- 
ance ; and 

6. The role of the States be more specifically stated and that State and local 
civil-defense organizations be required to maintain reasonable levels of perform- 
ance at all times: and 
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7. Since this legislation accepts civil defense as a direct responsibility of the 
Federal Government a specific statement as to the minimum level for financial 
contributions to State and local units be inserted ; and 

8. The Federal authority to support emergency operations of State and local 
civil-defense units cover intrastate as well as interstate emergency costs; and 

9. In consideration of the large number of field grade military reservists, un- 
assigned except to a control group and who have no specific primary mission, 
provision be made for the utilization of this untapped reservoir of trained man- 
power for temporary staffing of civil-defense organizations and to assist in plan- 
ning and training ‘: accordance with the Department of Defense Policy Directive 
3025.1, dated July 14, 1956; and 

10. The executive committee of the Civil Defense Research Associates, speaking 
for the organization and its membership, commends the Holifield committee for 
its efforts and urges the approval and adoption by Congress of the proposed 
legislation for the reorganization of the Federal civil defense. 

Epwarp B. Towns, 
Chairman, the Pxecutive Comiittee. 
WALTER L. CRONIN, 
Chairman, the Board of Directors. 
8. A. ANTHONY., Jr., 
President, the CDRA. 
Murray S. LEVINE, 
Chairman, Legislative Analysis Committee. 
Max Spirarny, Secretary. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 7, 1957 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Minirary Operations 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:05 a. m., in room 
1501, New House Office Building, Hon, Chet Holifield (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Holifield, Fascell, Lipscomb, Riehlman, 
and Minshall. 

Also present: Herbert Roback, staff director; Robert J. McElroy, 
investigator; and Carey Brewer, senior defense specialist. 

Mr. Houirretp. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This morning we have before us Dr. Hugh H. Hussey and Dr. 
Harold C. Lueth. Dr. Hussey is a member of the board of trustees 
of the American Medical Association and also director of medicine at 
Georgetown U niversity School of Medicine. 

Dr. Lueth is the chairman of the committee on civil defense of the 
council on national defense of the American Medical Association. 

We are very happy to have you both here, gentlemen, and if you will 
come forward inn take chairs opposite the reporter, we will be glad to 
have your testimony. 

Dr. Hussey, I see you are on the list first. Is that the order that 
you wish to testify ? 

Dr. Hussey. That i is right. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. All right. Go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HUGH H. HUSSEY, JR., BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Hussey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. Hugh H. Hussey, of Washington, D. C., and a member of the 
board of trustees of the American Medical Association, on whose be- 
half this statement is presented. Accompanying me today are Dr. 
Harold C. Lueth, chairman of the committee on civil defense of the 
association’s council on national defense, and Mr. Frank W. Barton, 
secretary of that council. 

The American Medical Association took keen interest in the ex- 
tensive hearings on civil defense conducted last year by the Military 
Operations Subcommittee. That i inquiry not only served to define and 
analyze the varied and complex problems concerning national survival 
from nuclear attack, but, in our opinion, it has m: ade the public more 
aware of all phases of civil defense at the Defense, State, and local 
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levels. Equally important, those hearings documented the urgent 
need for increased emphasis on this relatively neglected aspect of 
national defense. I would like to take this opportunity to commend 
the chairman and the members of this subcommittee for their serious 
effort to strengthen the civil defense of our country. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss 
briefly the basic philosophy and position of the American Medical 
Association in regard to civil defense. Dr. Leuth will then address 
himself to the pending bill, * R. 212 

Prior to enactment of the Federal CG ivil Defense Act of 1950, the 
association realized that the medical profession should provide leader- 
ship in the civil-defense program at all levels of government. In June 
1950, the association urged the immediate passage of Federal and State 
enabling legislation and the immediate establishment of State civil- 
defense organizations. The association notified the President of the 
United States, the Chairman of the National Security Resources 
Board, and the secretary of each constituent State medical society of 
this action. 

The association further realized that individual members of the 
medical profession would have the task of preparing and operating 
the medical programs for the care of mass casualties. We, therefore, 
urged the establishment of emergency medical service committees by 

each of our constituent State and Territorial medical associations. 
I am happy to say that committees of this type have been in operation 
in all of the constituent societies for a number of years. 

At its annual meeting in June 1956, our house of delegates restated 
its grave concern over ‘the present inadequacy of our national civil- 
defense effort. It urged that an efficient and practical medical civil- 
defense plan be developed by the best minds in our Nation as an ab- 
solute prerequisite to national survival, and it further urged physi- 
cians, individually and in associated bodies, to assume responsibility 
for preparing and providing for the management and care of mass 
casualties in the event of enemy attack. 

The association agrees that civil defense, like military defense, is an 
integral part of national defense and that the Federal Government 
must provide the leadership, direction, and coordination to promote a 
strong civil-defense program. It is idle to complain of public apathy 
in civil defense so long as official apathy is obvious. The American 
people cannot be expected to respond unless they are informed, organ- 
ized, and trained in the principles of civil defense. If we are to pro- 
tect and to preserve our civilian resources, everyone must clearly 
recognize the need for greater Federal responsibility and participa- 
tion. To that end, the American Medical Association pledges its con- 
tinued support, assistance, and cooperation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, Dr, Leuth will now discuss the 
pending bill in relation to the policy which I have just stated, after 
which we will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much, Dr. Hussey. 

We will go right ahead with the second statement, the statement of 
Dr. Lueth, and we will reserve our questions for both of you after you 
have finished, Dr. Lueth. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD C. LUETH, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 


CIVIL DEFENSE, COUNCIL ON NATIONAL DEFENSE, AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, EVANSTON, ILL. 


Dr. Lurra. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. Harold C. Lueth, of Evanston, [l., and the chairman of the com- 
mittee on civil defense of the council on national defense of the Ameri- 

can Medical Association. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
today on behalf of the American Medical Association to discuss the 
pending bill H. R. 2125. 

I would like to take this opportunity to recognize the valuable work 
of this subcommittee and to commend you for your objective review of 
our civil-defense problems. ‘Through your efforts, a wealth of valu- 
able civil-defense information is now compiled and documented. 

As we understand H. R. 2125, its purpose is to reorganize civil- 
defense functions and shift the basic responsibility from the States 
and their political subdivisions to the Federal Government as an in- 
tegral part of national defense. Under the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, the Federal Civil Defense Administration recommends, 
advises, and offers guidance to the States. Under H. R. 2125, this 
responsibility would be reversed so that the States would have a sup- 
porting role in the preparation and execution of a national plan of 
civil defense for the United States. 

The association feels that sufficient emphasis has not been given to 
the health and medical aspects of civil defense. In June 1954, the 
house of delegates adopted the following resolution 

Whereas the medical and health activities of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 


ministration are one of the most, if not the most important function of the 
agency ; and 

Whereas, the proper operations of the division of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, charged with responsibilities in the health field, is dependent 
upon sufficient authority and status within the agency; and 

Wherens the need for complete and sound medical planning has become in- 
creasingly urgent and important with the recent developments in atomic and 
hydrogen weapons and the deterioration of the international situation; and 

Whereas during the past year there has been a gradual “downgrading” in 
the authority, responsibility, and organizational status of the Health Division 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Medical Association request the Administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration to reexamine the position of the 
Health Division and that be be requested further to elevate that Division to the 
status commensurate with its obligations and responsibilities. 

In June 1955, the house of delegates reafliirmed this position. To 
our knowledge, the health office of the FCDA still does not have suf- 
ficient organizational stature and the position required to contribute 
effectively to the health and medical aspects of civil defense. 

In June of 1956, the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association considered a resolution calling for the establishment of 
a Department of Civil Defense within the Department of Defense. 
It did not adopt the resolution, but did vote in favor of the broad 
objective of strengthening the Federal civil-defense program. ‘The 
method of acc omplishing this objective was thought to be a matter for 
determination by the Congress with the advice and assistance of the 
President and the State governments. 
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Leaving aside the question of methods of organization of civil 
defense, the house of delegates of the American Medical Association 
has expressed the conviction that the association should concentrate 
its interest and efforts in the medical aspects of the civil-defense pro- 
gram. The medical profession naturally views civil defense from the 
standpoint of the medical and health care of the civilian population 
under disaster conditions. Our citizens are our most indispensable 
resource—without them, property and production are meaningless, 
If this Nation is to survive nuclear attack, the population will have to 
be given adequate medical care and health protection. Only with 
such care and protection can our vital resources and essential produc- 
tion be reestablished and maintained. 

The American Medical Association is primarily concerned with 
problems in this category, such as emergency medical and health sery- 
ice; the training of professional personnel for the management and 
care of mass casualties; the provision of adequate medical supplies, 
equipment, and facilities; the stockpiling of blood derivatives, plasma 
expanders, vaccines, and antitoxins, burn dressings, drugs, and other 
medical supplies; and the sanitation provisions and other control 
measures to cope with communicable diseases and other public-health 
hazards. 

As early as June 1952 the association supported the stockpiling of 
critical and necessary medical supplies by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. The association has repeatedly made strong recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of the Budget and to the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses of Congress for increased appropriations 
for medical-health supplies for civil defense. In June 1955 the asso- 
ciation endorsed the use of FCDA 200-bed emergency civil-defense 
hospitals as an essential means of augmenting medical facilities duri ing 
and after an enemy attack. On numerous occasions, our house of 
delegates has urged individual physicians and constituent medical 
societies to participate in civil-defense programs and to develop prac- 
tical programs for carrying out their medical civil-defense responsibil- 
ities. Medical civil defense i is one of the two major areas of responsi- 
bility of the association’s permanent council on national defense. 

To us, it seems appropriate and justified to suggest certain changes 
in H. R. 2125 so that the medical and health requirements of the civil- 
defense program will be emphasized. They should be given greater 
stature and prestige, and we ask that this matter receive further 
consideration. 

Specifically, in title I, section 109 of the bill, we recommend that the 
civil-defense research projects and programs be spelled out in definite 
terms and that there be included such matters as radiation, sanitation, 
biological and chemical hazards, and other medical and health prob- 
lems which may exist in a period of a national emergency. We fur- 
ther propose that provision be made for the inc ‘lusion of a physician 
on the Scientific Advisory Board. 

With respect to title I, section 110, the Civil Defense Advisory 
Council, it is suggested that this Council be increased by three mem- 
bers representing the medical field. These three members would 
represent the medical profession, hospitals, and public health and 
sanitation. 
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We suggest in title II, section 201, that the medical and health 
aspects be established as a separately numbered item rather than 
being included in item (7). This subsection would read: 

(—) health and medical requirements including the long-term medical care 
of the surviving noncasualty population. 

Finally, in title II, section 202, it is suggested that a specific item 
be included under this section such as— 

(—) provide for adequate healhth and medical preparedness measures including 
the procurement, stockpiling, and storage of sufficient medical supplies, equip- 
ment, and facilities, and the creation of a program for research and training 
for all types of medical personnel in the management and care of mass casualties. 

In summary, and to make it perfectly clear, the association does 
believe that a strong civil defense requires positive action by the 
Federal Government with emphasis on increased Federal leadership 
and direction. We believe that civil defense is an integral part of 
national defense and that the Federal Government has a direct re- 
sponsibility whether it is administered jointly with the States or with 
the States in a supporting role. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and now Dr. Hussey and I shall be glad 
to attempt to answer any questions. 

Mr. Hourrrenp. Thank you, Dr. Lueth. We will certainly have 
the staff look through the suggestions as to the wordings in the 
different titles. ‘They will look them over very carefully, I can assure 
you, and the committee itself will, of course, also consider your sug- 
gestions in this field. 

Are there any questions, Mr. Lipscomb ? 

Mr. Lirscoms. No. 

Mr. Ho.irretp. Do you have any questions, Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Ropack. No. 

Mr. Hottrieip. Well, Dr. Lueth, do you find in the bill H. R. 2125 
a draft of legislation which, in your opinion, would strengthen our 
civil-defense efforts ? 

Dr. Lurru. Mr. Chairman, there is no question but what this bill 
H. R. 2125, very definitely gives positive Federal leadership anc 
strengthens the civil-defense effort, with the few modifications we 
suggested. 

Mr. Hotsrrevp. I noticed in one of the statements here that you say 
you did consider putting the Civil Defense Agency or Department in 
the Department of Defense, but you refrained from endorsing that. 

As you know, our committee has come to the same cone lusion. We 
have felt that it should be a separate civilian agency, and that the 
organization, to the extent possible, should be composed of civilian 
personnel and, generally, you agree with that provision of our bill, 
do you? 

Dr. Lurrn. While the association has not taken a specific stand, 
the general philosophy has always endorsed civilian control of civil 
defense. 

Mr. Ho.irtetp. Now, on page 2 of your statement, Dr. Lueth, you 
say: 


The medical profession naturally views civil defense from the standpoint of 
the medical and health care of the civilian population under disaster conditions. 
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I think that is a perfectly natural position for you to take and a 
laudable one, and it is along the line of the things which you are quali- 
fied to do. 

Our committee has had to look at it, of course, from every aspect, 
and one of the conclusions which we have come to has been this con- 
clusion, and I would like to check it with you to see what you feel 
about it. 

We believe that under the present condition of radiological hazards 
of a mass nuclear attack and without an adequate shelter program, that 
the losses in our population would run into the millions of people, 
and there we are assuming the type of an attack where possibly 100 
hydrogen bombs, ranging from 1 million tons TNT equivalent to pos- 
sibly 20 million tons of TNT equivalent would be used. 

Dr. Paul Thompson, Scientific Director of the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory and Mr. W. E. Strope, who is head of the weapons 
evaluation group of the Naval Laboratory, testified that the only way 
to prevent these millions of casualties from 100 of these bombs which 
might be exploded all over the United States would be to have a 
shelter program. 

Now, if that be true, the present situation is a situation in which 
you oc Sid il people, the medical profession, nurses, doctors, all types 
of medical personnel, would also be decimated in tremendous numbers 
along with the rest of the population. 

So, that leads us to the question of what we call preventive medi- 
cine rather than curative, and I wonder if you go along with us in 
this assumption, that the already scarce medical personnel of the 
United States would be more scarce in the event that we do not have 
protection from radiological fallout. 

Dr. Lurrn. Mr. Chairman, we are very concerned by the sparsity 
of medical personnel required to overcome any kind of a disaster, and 
we are very mindful that we can ill afford to lose any further per- 
sonnel, either by enemy action or by radiological attack, and to that 
end the association has concerned itself very definitely with radio- 
active fallout, and it has been the subject of several of our confer- 
ences. I think all physicians who have read the testimony, as given 
before your committee, are firmly convinced that a shelter program 
offers the only sound way of protecting the scarce medical and health 
personnel. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Well, we are to the point wiere we are going to 
start marking up this bill, and, very frankly, we are grateful for the 
support whic h your association has given to the ge neral philosophy 
of our bill, and for the suggestions that you have mi ade. 

I wonder if you do not believe that your association, which is com- 
posed of men who can understand this radiological hazard, should 
take a more vigorous position in regard to preventing these millions 
of casualties by instituting a proper shelter program. 

What I am saying in plain words is this: Don’t you think it is an 
obligation of your association to exercise your profession: al judgment 
in relation to the protection of people from radiation and the pre- 
vention of these millions of casualties, to come out and take a firm 
stand on this problem of shelter ? 

Dr. Lurerna. Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe there is certainly an 
obligation on the medical profession; it is a matter that has been 
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discussed at length. We are in the midst of acquainting and briefing 
our profession in the whole matter of not only radiation hazard, 
radiation contamination, and treatment of radiation casualties; we 
are conducting a very vigorous type of training program, information 
program, along those lines. As I gather your question, as to the 
details of a shelter program 

Mr. Hourrretp. Not the details, sir; the policy of adopting and 
supporting a shelter program. As to the details, as to the kind and 
the type and the cost, and so forth, that is something that I do not 
request your judgment on, but as to the adoption of this policy, on 
the basis of your professional knowledge that there is no protection 
against radioactive fallout except shielding, and shielding, of course, 
means shelter. 

Do you not feel that it is an obligation of your association? I do 
not want to put you on the spot as an idividual. The question I am 
asking you is not to embarrass you, but it is to call your attention to 
the point that I believe this is so important that your organization 
should, acting upon the best scientific information which you can 
obtain, speak up on this, because I believe that now is the time, and 
I do not think that we can doubletalk on this and be chary of taking 
a position. I think it has just got to be done. 

Dr. Lurru. Well, Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree on that, and I 
think that this is such a vital thing that we would like very much to 
bring it to the attention of our council, which will meet in April, and 
would like to refer it to the house of delegates for some official action 
in June, because we have a very strong feeling about anything that 
will save life—preventive medicine, if you please—and we would like 
to introduce that into the council and the legislative machinery of the 
association, So we can come out with a statement. 

I might add to the chairman that your question in no way embar- 
rasses me, nor does it anybody in the council, because we feel that, 
very properly, it is a matter in which we should be very vitally 
concerned, i 

Mr. Horirieip. Well, I want you to know very well what my feeling 
is. Our subcommittee is so sold with respect to doing something in this 
field that we are anxious to get the support of any national group, 
particularly in this particular field, which is a field that you and 
your profession, in the last analysis, are going to have to cope with, 
if it occurs. 

You say preventive medicine—in this case we might change it to 
preventive radiological shelters, to prevent the occurance of these 
millions of casualties, which I think you will admit you could not 
handle if they came in the millions, many, many millions, particularly 
with the loss of your own people. 

Dr. Lurru. Mr. Chairman, may I say one other thing? 

Mr. Houirtevp. Surely, Doctor. 

Dr. Luern. The American Medical Association has been requested 
by the Civil Defense Administration to make a study of proper med- 
ical care of the surviving populations, in which we are beginning to 
work out the terms of that study, which will include, as one of the 
very important considerations, the whole problem of radiological 
defense. So, we are very vitally concerned in that area and we hope 
that, as rapidly as we can, certainly by June, we will be able to get 
an official expression of the association on this matter 
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Mr. Hottrteip. Well, this is heartening to me, and I am sure to the 
rest of us, that the FCDA is going to call in an or ganization of your 
standing to make a study in this field. 

I might sound a little note of warning on this. The U niversity of 
California at Berkeley has been given a ‘study task in the radiological 
field and we are hoping that we w vill have two of their members before 
us this afternoon about 3 o’clock. 

Now, as I understand it, those people have had quite a bit of diffi- 
culty in ascertaining exactly what their study was to cover. In other 
words, the guidelines, apparently, that the FCDA has laid down for 
them were vague and ambiguous. That was the first trouble. The 
second trouble has been, of course, the old security problem, the prob- 
lem of gaining access to information. 

So my word of warning at this time would be that, in the defining of 
the terms of your study of atomic impact, you be sure that your field of 
study is well defined, so it does not overlap, for instance, this Berkeley 
study, but, where it could have access to and make use of the Berkeley 
study and all other areas of study where you actually need to know, 
in order to come out with a usable 1 esult. 

We have had quite a bit of experience in the last couple of years 
with studies and, very frankly, our report last year criticized the so- 

called survival-plan studies. They were too v ague, and they dupli- 
cated each other, and a great many of those survival-plan studies were 
canceled, and I think an attempt has been made to more sharply define 
the areas of study. 

Are there any other questions, Mr. Riehlman? 

Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Rreni~man, No. 

Mr. Houirrevp. Thank you, gentlemen, very much, for your presence 
here this morning and your testimony. 

Dr. LuerH. We appreciate very much the opportunity of appearing 
before the House. 

Mr. Horirtecp. Excuse me. I forgot to offer an invitation. If you 
will check with our staff between now and 3 o'clock, we will verify that 
meeting at 3 and we will be glad to have you here at that time. I 
believe it would be of some value to your group. 

Dr. Luvern. We will try to do that. 

(The following statement was filed with the Military Operations 
Subcommittee by the American Hospital Association :) 


AMERICAN Hospirat ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 6, 1957. 
The Honorable Cuer HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Military Operations, 
House Committee on Government Operations, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Houtrrecp: I am enclosing, herewith, several copies of a statement 
representing the views of the American Hospital Association with respect to 
civil defense matters in general, and H. R. 2125 in particular. We are most ap- 
preciative of this opportunity of bringing our views to the attention of yourself 
and your subcommittee and would greatly appreciate your having them incor- 
porated in the record of your proceedings. 

We would particularly like to express our appreciation for this very for- 
ward-looking piece of legislation, of which you are the primary sponsor, and 
anticipate the improved developments which could follow its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH WILLIAMSON, 
American Director, Anierican Hospital Association. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


The American Hospital Association welcomes the opportunity to present this 
statement to the Subcommittee on Military Operations of the Committee on 
Government Operations of the House of Representatives on H. R. 2125, “Civil 
Defense Reorganization Act.” 

We were privileged to present a statement before this subcommittee during 
last year’s hearings on civil defense for national survival. That statement was 
presented on behalf of the American Hospital Association by Sister Mary Regi- 
nald, R. S. M., Mercy College and Provincial House, Detroit, Mich., and a member 
of this association’s Committee on Disaster Planning. 

That statement emphasized the association’s active interest in civil defense 
and disaster preparedness and our deep concern over the apparent lack of ef- 
fective, coordinated planning for civil defense throughout the country. We con- 
tinue to be concerned over inadequate civil defense preparedness. 

In every instance where disaster has struck an American community the 
public went to hospitals for health care, relief and aid. Victims of disaster, in- 
jured, and uninjured alike, have turned to hospitals for food, shelter, advice 
on preparing water and milk for safe consumption and immunization against 
the diseases that often accompany disasters. This has been the experience in 
the past. It will continue to be true in the future. Regardless of what prepara- 
tions are made by other organizations or by Government, hospitals must be 
prepared for natural disasters as well as for civil defense. 

Hospitals have a tradition of experience in disasters. One thing above all 
others has been learned by hospital people who have experienced disaster— 
preparations must be made in advance if an effective response is to be made 
to disaster emergency. The more thorough the advance preparation, the more 
effective the response. These preparations require planning, training and 
practice. 

Experience has taught, too, that community disaster preparedness goes be- 
yond the preparations of individual organizations and agencies. Hospitals must 
join with other community groups such as police, Red Cross, fire departments, 
utility companies, etc., and the efforts of all must be coordinated and directed 
by some central authority. 

Moreover, the central authority must know the abilities and limitations of 
each organization under its direction, so that all can function to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Without advance planning for disaster by individual organizations and total 
planning by the entire community, lives may be lost and treatment of injured 
victims may be delayed resulting in more severe injury and possible permanent 
disabilities. 

These experiences have been verified by studies such as those conducted by 
the Committee on Disaster Studies of the National Academy of Sciences, National 
Research Council. 

What is true for community preparedness for local disasters is also true for 
national preparedness for national disasters, as would result from nuclear 
attack on the United States. In the latter situation, organized trained units 
from all over the country would have to be brought into coordinated, directed 
action through some central authority. 

The American Hospital Association feels that this kind of civil defense prep- 
aration has not even been remotely approximated to date. Existing civil defense 
legislation calls for a central authority but one that is restricted only to “suggest- 
ing’ rather than coordinating and directing civil defense preparations. The 
present situation is further complicated through lack of uniformity in State civil 
defense plans, and even in local plans within States. There may or may not be 
any Similarity between a first-aid unit from one State and that from another. 
Knowledge that one State has 100 first-aid units and another has 200 is no assur- 
ance that one State is prepared to take care of twice as many casualties as the 
others. A unit from one State may be larger, or smaller, than that from another. 
Their organization, staffing, and equipment may differ, and therefore their capa- 
bilities may be totally different. 

Following a nuclear attack on this country, civil defense units will, as we see 
it, have to be shifted from State to State to help the hardest hit areas. Every 
unit will have to be used to its utmost effectiveness if the maximum number of 
lives are to be saved and order is to be restored. This requires uniformity 
among the civil defense components throughout the country and not only applies 
to hospital and medical units, but also we believe, to all operational units in 
civil defense. 
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We believe that uniform planning with standard component units despite 
variations in geography and topography of our cities and States can be accom- 
plished. The military forces of the United States have operated with uniform 
standard components and their operations have taken place under every imag- 
inable condition throughout the world. Furthermore, we believe such uniformity 
is also essential in conducting effective training programs vital to preparedness. 

The wide variations in the degree of preparedness between various sections of 
the country result in situations where one State is well prepared and its neigh- 
boring State is poorly prepared. But the effects of modern nuclear weapons 
create an interdependence between every part of the country. 

Consider what would happen if Washington, D. C., was the victim of a nuclear 
attack. Local civil defense preparedness would not, in itself, assure the best 
possible chance for survival for the people in the District. The surrounding 
counties in Maryland and Virginia would be turned to for hospital care, food, 
shelter, rescue, and other necessary assistance. If the civil defense prepared- 
ness of the Maryland and Virginia counties surrounding Washington is not 
adequate, the people in the District will suffer. Similar examples exist in every 
State where target areas Overlap or are close to State lines. 

The American Hospital Association is pleased that an approach has been made 
in H. R. 2125 to strengthen civil defense. At this point in our statement we 
would like to address ourselves to the bill specifically. 

We are pleased to note the creation of a Scientific Advisory Board and a Civil 
Defense Advisory Committee in sections 109 and 110. 

We urge particularly that representatives from hospitals and other elements 
of the health field be included on these advisory bodies . 

Section 201 calls for the Secretary to prepare a national plan of civil defense 
for the United States. We feel that this is a first step toward an effective civil 
defense program. The preparation of a national plan, followed by coordinated 
national implementation will provide the essential uniformity of preparedness 
needed. To further assure uniformity we would suggest that section 201 include 
additional language requiring the Secretary: 1, to establish standard tables of 
organization for civil defense organizations and component units at the national, 
regional, State and local levels; 2, to set forth standard basic staffing and equip- 
ment lists for each organization and its component units; and 3, to prescribe 
standard procedure and training manuals for all operations. 

The provision in section 201 calling for shelter planning is also extremely im- 
portant. From the standpoint of health services shelter must be provided for 
target area population. First, it will help reduce the size of the casualty load. 
Second, it will help save more health services personnel to care for both casual- 
ties and noncasualties. 

There exists in this country today barely enough health personnel to care for 
the normal peacetime health needs of the country. 

Following an enemy attack, considering the conditions under which a large 
part of the population would have to live, the number of noncasualties that would 
require health care on any given day would probably be 2 to 3 times as great 
as the normal peacetime load. The care needed for surviving casualties would 
be in addition to that load. 

That would be an extremely difficult problem to solve even if all health per- 
sonnel escaped injury from the attack. The problem is further compounded by 
the fact that about 60 percent of our health personnel work or reside in target 
cities, in contrast to about 40 percent for the population. 

Under section 202 the Secretary is instructed to establish and operate tech- 
nical schools and training centers. This, too, is basic to accomplishing civil de- 
fense preparedness. Plans, however comprehensive, mean nothing without 
trained personnel to carry them out. 

More use should be made of our Nation’s voluntary associations, in addition to 
their use in a purely advisory capacity, to assist in developing and conducting 
training programs. We believe many groups are prepared to develop and con- 
duct extensive training programs and to conduct research on innumerable sub- 
jects related to civil defense. There should be a provision for adequate financing 
to make such a program possible. 

This association in an attempt to help provide more uniform civil defense, 
has in the past, strongly urged that any Federal funds provided to the States 
should be granted on the basis that the civil defense plans submitted by the States 
be accepted and approved by the Federal Civil Defense Agency We are pleased 
to see that such an approach is made in section 202 of the bill. Under this 
section it would seem to us to be possible for the Secretary of Civil Defense to 
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establish minimum requirements for civil defense organizations and component 
units at the State and local level. These requirements should include standard 
organizational charts, staffing patterns, equipmcnt lists, operational and training 
procedures. The Secretary could also require that these minimum standards 
be met and maintained by State and local civil defense organizations in order for 
them to receive Federal funds. 

We have felt that the organizational pattern under which the National Guard 
is setup may well provide the basis for civil defense organization in this country 
and would carry out the purposes of H. R. 2125. We ask the committee to con- 
sider this suggestion in relation to the following: 

1. Units of the National Guard are uniform throughout the country. The 
organization charts, staffing, equipment and training for each type of unit 
is the same. 

2. Uniformity is accomplished by requiring that certain minimum stand- 
ards be met before Federal funds and equipment may be distributed to a State 
for the maintenance of a particular unit. 

3. Evaluation of conformity with the minimum standards and an appraisal 

of the degree of preparedness of each unit is provided for through a system 
of periodic inspections by Federal authorities. 

4. Full-time Regular Army officers and enlisted men are assigned to each 
unit to assist with training and administration. 

5. Federally owned equipment and supplies may be issued to National 
Guard units upon requisition of the governors of the several States, pro- 
vided that as a condition precedent to the issue of any property the State 
has made adequate provision for the protection and care of the property. 

6. Federally owned equipment and supplies may be used by a State at the 
discretion of the governor in event of public disaster but it cannot be used 
otherwise except for purposes of training units. 

7. In time of peace, National Guard Units within a State are at the dis- 
posal of that State and are subject to its jurisdiction. The units must main- 
tain minimum standards to be eligible to receive Federal funds and equip- 
ment. 

8. In time of national emergency, the National Guard units may be brought 
under the jurisdiction and control of the Federal Government. 

We believe, as we have reviewed the National Guard organization, that there 
exists a pattern that might well be followed in civil defense. 

The American Hospital Association recognizes that it may be necessary to 
provide for a Civil Defense Corps into which persons may enlist or be com- 
missioned to serve in an active or reserve capacity. This would provide for a 
continuing organization at the local level, and takes cognizance of the difficulty 
of maintaining a strictly volunteer organization. 

We feel that primary considerations with respect to civil defense as provided 
for in H. R. 2125 are those of authority, organization, responsibility, and funds, 
and that such matters are of greater importance than the question of the loca- 
tion of civil defense within the structure of the Federal Government. 

The association deeply appreciates the opportunity of presenting this state- 
ment and hopes it will be of assistance to the important deliberations of this 


subcommittee. We respectfully request this statement be included in the record 
of this committee’s hearings. 


Mr. Howtrrerp. Our next witness is Mr. Hans A. Klagsbrunn, rep- 
resenting the American Bar Association. 
Mr. Klagsbrunn, we are glad to have you with us this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HANS A. KLAGSBRUNN, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 


BAR ASSOCIATION'S SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE IMPACT OF 
ATOMIC ATTACK 


Mr. Kiacssrunn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Hans A. Klagsbrunn. I am a member of the law firm of 
Klagsbrunn, Hanes & Irwin, of Washington, D. C., and I am chair- 
man of the American Bar Association’s special committee on the im- 
pact of atomic attack on legal and administrative processes. 
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Mr. Rozack. As background, Mr. Chairman, I suggest he give us a 
little bit of his experience in the Government preceding his present 
position. 

Mr. Kuacsprunn. Well, I have been in private practice for about 
11 years. Prior to that time, I was in Government service, starting 
back in 1933, when I came to Washington. 

I was Assistant General Counsel, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion; executive vice president, general counsel, and member of the 
Board of Defense Plant Corporation, which built about $15 billion in 
war plants, and I participated, working legislatively and administra- 
tively in contract termination, renegotiation, surplus property dis- 
posal, and I served over 1 year as Deputy Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion, until early 1946. 


Our committee of the American Bar Association prepared a report 
which I should like to submit for the record and which was considered 
by the house of delegates of the American Bar Association just 2 weeks 
ago and the recommendations of the report were approved. Those 
recommendations now, therefore, represent the official policy of the 
American Bar Association. 

The recommendations include a statement of objectives as exhibit 
A, and I should like to read that exhibit for two reasons, first, it is 
a basic policy statement of the American Bar Association which is 
directly pertinent to the bill before you here, and second, it is brief, 


surprisingly so, I imagine, when you consider that lawyers wrote it. 
Mr. Hourrrevp. Go right ahead. 
Mr. KLaGsprunn (reading) : 


STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


In this time of world tension, in the midst of a nuclear-arms race, we as citi- 
zens cannot afford to view our civilian defense responsibilities either complac- 
ently or fatalistically. If war came, victory might well go to the Nation whose 
citizens could stand up under atomic attack. Whether the American people 
could meet this test would not depend simply on our great industrial complexes 
or larg> centers of population. We must expect that they would be bombed 
after evacuation. To keep up the work of winning such a war and to give 
help to the throngs of evacuees, our Nation would have to rely heavily on its 
smaller cities, its towns, and villages, its farming areas. Defense would be 
everybody’s business and should be recognized as such; we must not allow it 
to become nobody’s business. We can afford neither fatalism in target areas 
nor complacency throughout the rest of our country. 

For survival of our country, for maximum individual survival, and for 
fastest possible reestablishment of order and essential activities we require 
clear and careful planning. Advance preparation, well thought out by our 
citizens without haste or panic, calmly and realistically, will also be a major 
deterrent to atomie attack on our country. The more willing and able we are 
to face and understand the horrors and losses of such warfare, the more likely 
are we to keep them from occurring within our borders. 

The rapid development of powerful thermonuclear weapons and guided and 
ballistic missiles, and the associated hazard of more widespread radioactive 
fallout, require a more specific allocation of responsibilities than heretofore 
if our country is to have a satisfactory civilian defense plan with adequate 
preparation to carry it out under atomic attack. This in turn requires that 
the following sets of relationships be improved and made clear: 


1. THE RELATION OF CIVILIAN TO MILITARY AUTHORITY 


Civilian authority should be prepared to govern the country in the event of 
atomic attack. It is no task for the Armed Forces, who in war must give priority 
to their military missions and should not be compelled to divert manpower and 
organization to the vast, complex operations needed to keep our shattered 
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economy and Government functioning. Nor is martial law a solution. It is, 
at best, a form of authority and organization that can rapidly be invoked if 
we as a country have not adequately prepared for civilian defense but permit 
ourselves to be surprised by what, instead, we could anticipate and prepare for. 

The critical question should be stated not in terms of military versus civilian 
authority, or of martial law, but rather in terms of the proper spheres of 
activity of the military and the civilian, respectively, and the effective working 
relationship required between them. Thus, in some areas at least, military 
units would be invaluable, and probably essential, in support of civilian author- 
ity, such as the furnishing of emergency transport and communication and of 
medical and sanitation aid, and the maintenance of order, especially where the 
policing of large contaminated, evacuated areas was involved. On the other 
hand, there should be little justification for superseding civil law and the 
courts. We can view with satisfaction the progress made during Operation 
Alert 1956, when military support was provided without the intervention of 
martial law. No one would wish to deny to the Chief Executive the use of 
martial law if for short periods in initial disaster, or in special areas or situa- 
tions, the need seems to him compelling. We do believe, however, that the 
better our legislative and executive preparations the more effective will be our 
civilian defense and the less likely the need for marital law in any form. Like- 
wise, adequate preparations would eliminate those factual conditions that can 
establish the need for marital law and hence the power to invoke it. 


2. THE RELATION OF FEDERAL TO STATE AND LOCAL AUTHORITY 


In atomic war there would be no rear areas; the whole Nation would be 
involved. Planning to meet the demands of civilian defense ought, therefore, 
to be predominantly a task for the Federal Government, and a reexamination 
of existing legislation is necessary to that end. The Federal Government must 
have responsibility for assembling the physical, financial, and technical re- 
sources needed to keep our communities in readiness for civilian defense. While 
Federal planning now is essential, and while, in the event of atomie attack, 
Federal guidance should be reestablished as soon as possible from whatever 
center our Government would be occupying, the local communities, whether in 
target areas or not, must be prepared for the eventuality of isolation from the 
rest of the country, of a yast influx of population as a result of disorderly mass 
movements, and of a lag in time before Federal leadership can make itself 
known. We believe, therefore, that with Federal planning and assistance the 
local communities must at this time prepare themselves to handle locally many 
of the new and difficult problems atomic warfare would bring. In the com- 
munities, State and local governments would be discharging their traditional 
duties under radically new conditions. To assist the overburdened local officials 
in the myriad of emergency tasks—rationing of food, fuel, and shelter: passing 
upon the granting of relief and personal and business credit; allocating searce 
industrial and rehabilitation materials; enlisting and assigning manpower for 
critical emergency needs—we believe that local boards of citizens should even 
now be enlisted and indoctrinated. It is not too early to organize, by coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government and the State and local governments, such 
qualified boards, and to furnish them with necessary guidelines, for they must 
be prepared to begin their work in a crisis with little or no central direction. 


8. THE RELATION OF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES WITHIN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


We believe that civilian defense, comparable in scale to the vast and many- 
sided problems a thermonuclear attack would create, calls for a new and clearer 
definition of central planning and administrative authority, and that it is unwise 
to continue to divide central responsibility between two major executive agencies 


of the Federal Government. Nor do we believe that civilian defense duties can 
any longer effectively be delegated among a number of Federal agencies, or 
shared with State and local agencies, unless a comprehensive, if elastic, plan is 
first developed into which their respective efforts can clearly be fitted. Statutory 
changes in the light of these current conditions should be considered by the 
Congress at an early date, and adequate Federal budgetary provision for civilian 
defense planning and preparation must be made in order that this work will 
not have to compete for funds with the existing, regular activities of agencies, 
and that arrangement for shelters, medical supplies, and so forth, will be 
advanced. To these ends, close understanding and active cooperation between 
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congressional leadership and the executive branch of the Government at its 
highest levels is essential. Only then will survival planning be assured the 
priority, support, and followthrough it requires. 


4. THE RELATION OF THE CITIZENRY TO THE GOVERN MENT 


Of prime importance is an informed citizenry willing to cope with the problems 
flowing from atomic attack. It is not easy to obtain this widespread under- 
standing, since a catastrophe of such magnitude is one the human mind prefers 
to lay aside, and our unfamiliarity for many years with warfare within our 
borders makes such possibilities seem unreal. In great measure, however, 
apathy can be overcome if our governments—Federal, State, and loca 1—furnish 
the people of the country with the simple, unvarnished facts and tell them what 
to expect and what is expected of them. They should be asked to face up to 
the difficult problems that would pour in on their city halls and courts, their 
banks and corporations, their schools and stores and factories, their homes, in 
all parts of the country. Already industry, on its own initiative, and with 
Federal Government guidance, has made good strides in many areas in preparing 
for the grim consequences of atomic attack. But for our homes and communities 
we have not matched the realism and adequacy of these arrangements. If the 
Government called upon those citizens who are the natural leaders of their 
communities to use their best ability in preparing our political and economic 
institutions for survival, the main ingredient of civilian defense—an informed 
and prepared citizenry—would be assured. 

With knowledge, our bar association, among other groups, can develop prac- 
tical plans and legal arrangements which, if properly supported, would do much 
to prevent our society from disintegrating under atomic attack and would estab- 
lish the confidence that can grow from the exercise of foresight. The legal pro- 
fession is well ee to meet the challenge, if given, of supplying grassroots 
leadership to keep the Nation’s institutions functioning despite the cataclysm of 
nuclear bombardment. 


As you can see, the objectives that we sought to state, and the ob- 
jectives contained in your legislation are very parallel; indeed, they 
are similar on all major points. 

Naturally, therefore, we believe that you have a good bill. I would 
like to comment, however, if I may, on a few of the provisions of the 
bill by way of general comment and ‘possibly suggestions. 

Mr. Howrrrenp. Mr. Klagsbrunn, we are pleased to see that your 
pholosophy, the philosophy in your presentation, coincides very closely 
with our bill. 

Mr. KuAGsprunn. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrre.p. There are some points in it which make very good 
suggestions. On page 4 I notice you state: 

It is not too early to organize, by cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments, such qualified boards. 

This we certainly believe is necessary and we have had many sug- 
gestions on this line. 

I had one yesterday from a representative of the Reserve Officers 
Association, and he made what I thought was a very valuable sugges- 
tion, in proposing that many of these Reserve officers who are without 
definite assignment and men who have had training—majors, colonels, 
and captains, and even generals, who are in this Reserve status, could 
very well be assigned to this type of work as part of their Reserve 
duties. 

Mr. KiaGsprunn. That is an excellent point and it would be very 
good, because they would have the training and organizational spirit 
to be able to jump right in. 

Mr. Houirmerp. Yes; we feel that w ay, too, and they would have the 
administrative background and the background of war conditions 
which would be very valuable. 


an 
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On page 5 of your statement you say : 


Already industry, on its own initiative, and with Federal Government guidance, 
has made good strides in many areas in preparing for the grim consequence of 


atomic attack. 

I think possibly the only criticism I would have on that would be 
the word “good.” I would strike that, because we feel that our prepa- 
‘ations and their preparations are so far totally inadequate. How- 
ever, I will say there has been some movement along that line. 

I notice in this morning’s paper that Dr. Flemming has come out 
now with a regulation which we just received a copy of and which 
we have not had a chance to analyze yet. But according to the paper 
this morning, it is a recognition for the first time by a high Govern- 
ment level of a very deadly fact known as radioactive fallout, and 
the necessity of industries preparing shelters for their employees. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. Especially for operating under conditions of 
attack. 

Mr. Horirre tp. Yes. 

Mr. Kiacsprunn. As to industrial preparation we meant, and did 
not elaborate, not so much the question of dispersal or the question of 
protective construction as the protection of records, the setting up 
of remote headquarters, and a chain of command, if the top officials 
were destroyed or killed, so that there would be some one who could 
reach decisions for the company. Along those lines there has been 
good progress, and that is what we particularly had reference to. 

Mr. Houirrenrp. Yes. As a matter of fact, looking at it strictly from 
a financial standpoint, there is a tremendous self-interest, a very selfish 
obligation on the part of people in their efforts to perpetuate their 
records, their funds, to have a responsible trusteeship of those 
funds- 

Mr. Kiagsprunn. There would be some continuity for survival of 
that corporation. 

Mr. Hortrretp. Yes. And it seems to be a fairly widespread attitude 
of looking at this problem. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. The companies by and large throughout the coun- 
try have done more to discharge their responsibility along those lines 
than have individuals living in communities. They have recognized 
that they have the question of cor porate survival as well as the question 
of personal survival. 

Mr. Hontrieip. And the preservation of the records of your title 
companies, the preservation of records by microfilming records of 
those, and all other vital documents, certainly that is a pressing obli- 
gation, it seems to me, of those companies. 

Mr. Kiaagsprunn. That is right. 

While I have no figures, I know that the BDSA found, I think, that 
a good percentage of the companies, at least those operating on a na- 
tional scale, have made arrangements for preserving vital records and 
storing them in relatively safe places or centers, so that if the head- 
quarters were destroyed, they would have them. 

Mr. Hottrrecp. Well, it would be interesting to know how wide- 
spread that activity is. 

Mr. Kracsprunn. I believe that that comes under Mr. Haines at 
BDSA, which is in the Department of Commerce. I think that he 
would have the best information, to my knowledge, within the Gov- 
ernment on this. 
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Mr. Hortrterp. I notice in your paragraph numbered 2 on page 3, 
you say: 


* * * a reexamination of existing legislation is necessary to that end. 


Of course, that is what we are concerned with, and have been for 
the last 2 years, and H. R. 2125 is the result of our studies. There will 
be changes and improvements in it as the result of these hearings— 
but we are heartened to have some active support from the American 
Bar Association on this bill, this specific legislation; we would like to 
have it. 

Now, I do not know what your position is, whether you have en- 
dorsed the principle in your statement for the legislation. I do not 
know gies gg oe you feel you can go so far as to endorse it by bill num- 
ber, or not, but if that matter could be brought before your executive 
board, it would be of great help to us. 

Mr. Kiacsprunn. Fine. As your revised bill is marked up by your 
staff, I shall be glad to see what can be done to bring it to the atten- 
tion of our board of governors in sufficient time to take action. 

Mr. Hottrietp. Yes, we wish you would do that. 

We are very much concerned with this whole matter, the entire 
martial-law problem, and we think that you have been doing a good 
job in explaining its importance, calling it to the attention of your 
association. 

Mr. Kuacssrunn. Thank you. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. Now, dropping further down, on page 5, you men- 
t10n : 


* 


* * * must be prepared for the eventuality of isolation from the rest of the 
country, of a vast influx of population as a result of disorderly mass move- 
ments. 

It would be our hope that if a proper shelter program was adopted 
in this country, there would be a minimal mass movement of people, 
and we feel that from every standpoint that caring for people in or 
near their present environment should be a great step toward elimi- 
nating casualties from fallout, and even from just wandering around 
in strange places without proper care. If they did have shelters 
where they could stay pinned down for a period of either a very few 
days or the weeks necessary, with medical attention and materials al- 
ready supplied in these shelters, emergency foods, and so forth, that 
would preclude this vei ‘y grave problem of masses of people moving 
hither and yon, interfering with military movements and many times 
interfering with their own chances of survival. 

Mr. Kuiacssrunn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that. 

While we in the American Bar Association have no competence to 
comment on the shelter program, and for that reason we have not 
done so, those of us who live a little closer to the picture as individu- 
als know the merits and importance of shelters. 

But I think it would be a mistake to believe that these large mass 
movements would not take place, nonetheless, and we mention, there- 
fore, as your bill does, recognizing evacuation. We think that, if the 
attack became more imminent, there would be great mov ements of 
people sending their families away; in the event of an attack, in a 
peripheral area, people who were 50 or 100 miles away would want 
to go 1,000 miles further if they could; and if an area were de- 
stroyed, when the people emerge from the shelter and find nothing 
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but rubble, they will have to go somewhere, you will simply have dis- 
placed persons. 

Mr. Horirrevp. I certainly agree with you, but we can both agree 
that the more that is kept to a minimum the better chance we have 
of taking care of them. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. Good; just so long as we prepare for handling 
it, and if it is a minimum, so much the better. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Yes. 

Mr. Kriagssrunn. | would like to comment at this time for a few 
minutes on the bill, a few matters in it. 

First, the policy statement, section 2 is certainly entirely adequate, 
but we felt that if there was a new department it should have a clear 
charter, that it would be better if there were stated a few of the poli- 
cies that you have been expressing in the course of the hearings and 
in your own report. The few that we particularly feel to be strong or 
desirable I will mention. 

One is the point that in the event of an atomic attack, the whole Na- 
tion is involved, and not just parts or areas or just important industrial 
centers; this is a problem for every community in the country, and 
that should be recognized. 

Secondly, that adequate civil defense, or, as we call it 


, civilian 
defense, 1f it 


were known to be such, well known not only nationally 
but worldwide, would be a real deterrent to an atomic attack. That 
is one of the major contributions a program of this sort could make 
to the military itself— 

Mr. Houtrrerp. We are in accord with that. We believe that that 
would be a great deterrent to an attack, if we had a proper system, be- 

cause the fear of retaliation and the knowledge of your capacity of 

defense would be your first two deterrents. This quality or ability 
to withstand the attack, the knowledge of that capability to withstand 
it being carried to the enemy would have some deterrent effect upon his 
striking a blow, if he knew that he would not be successful if he did 
strike. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. That was the point; yes. 

Then, too, there is the point of the importance of rank and wider 
information to the country at large. 

We believe that the people can take the horror that it would involve, 
when it is important, and be able to face up better to what each indi- 
vidual can expect and can do. A frank and free statement of what 
the people can expect and would be expected of them, as we say in 
our report, might well be one of the declarations of policy that would 
be useful. 

Mr. Hontrtetp. Would you suggest what you might call a “Whereas” 
section or a finding section to precede the declaration of policy 4 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. That would be a very good way of handling it. 
I was thinking simply in terms of spelling out a little more your pres- 
ent policy statement, something like “The Congress recognizes,” and 
then go on with what the Congress recognizes, that it rec ognizes, for 
one, the importance of widespread dissemination of information on 
a realistic basis. 

That would put the Congress on record as declaring that funda- 


mental policy for whoever—for whatever administrator will be ap- 
pointed to the job. 
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Now, a point which might not be of great merit. I have been read- 
ing in the papers: Should the Federal Government have the responsi- 
bility ; should it be joint, et cetera? 

I am inclined to feel a bit that the argument is more words than 
substance, in that all sufficiently recognize that in such a novel area 
the Federal Government must take the initiative or must take the 
leadership and, on the other hand, your committee is the last to say 
that the State and local government’s activities are not going to be 
very important nor an integral part. We cannot have this planning 
on a town hall basis, it has got to be one of fitting the component parts, 
with the Federal 

Mr. Houirieip. We feel very strongly on this point. There must 
be an assumption of primarily Federal responsibility for a national 
plan, and once that plan has been adopted, we think that a lot of the 
local planning, and so forth, would fall into place along the guidelines 
set up in the national plan. 

We would also be the last to say that we thought that local govern- 
ment bodies and local participation is not necessary. 

Mr. Kuacserunn. It is absolutely essential, we feel, that in the field 
of planning and in the field of finance the Federal Government must 
assume the primary leadership, or we will not have an effective civil 
defense. 

Mr. Hor riety. The word “joint” has been suggested in an amet 
ment. “Joint responsibility” has been set wp in the existing act, wane we 
consider that this is ambiguous and vague and means very little more 
than the present effort, which is actually a joint effort, although based 
on a law which places primary responsibility on the State and local 
level. But they found out that it did not work, and the Government 
is also more and more coming in and doing those things which were not 
done by the States and counties, even to the point of rationing out 
additional amounts of money for that purpose. We still feel that 
unless there is a primary assumption on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment we will continue to muddle along. 

Mr. Kiagsprunn. | would say that we feel very strongly that clear 
words should be used, that the initiative will have to come from a 
central point, and it should be a Federal point. The point I was mak- 
ing was also that the States and political subdivisions will have an 
essential part. 

As you have pointed out, the planning must be initiated federally, 
and there I wanted to comment on the fact that you have made an im- 
portant distinction between the planning and the execution of plans, 
and you have provided considerable flexibility in the execution not only 
in utilizing other Federal departments but recognizing in the body of 
the law that administrative and legislative changes may be necessary. 
You stress properly that the plan should first be put together in one 
place, that we have a single overall planning body. 

I would like to say w ith respect to your proposal to set up a depart- 
ment, the American Bar Association has no views for or against. I 
would just like to say we question whether it is indispensable to your 
bill, in the event it were one of the features that would make passage 
less likely. 

For instance, in our thinking, you need, one, centralized control and 
responsibility ; two, authority for action; three, proper funding; four, 
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suitable stature within the Government, both executive and the legis- 
lative as well; and, fifth, public recognition. 

A department may, but not necessarily, get that by merely being a 
department——— 

Mr. Houirirerp. The thought of the committee along this line, of 
course, was to increase the prestige of the Government entity, and we 
feel this is so important that it deserves the status of a department, 
from the standpoint of the responsibility for the saving of the civilian 
population of the United States. We think it is that important. 

Now, we are not adamant on that. We recognize the position you 
take. 

My thought, of course, is that it would be desirable to have it receive 
the recognition that you think it deserves, and by giving it the status 
of a Cabinet level position, we think it would help in getting the 
attention of the Congress for appropriations, and we think it would 
help give it something which has been lacking in the public mind, and 
that is the official Federal recognition of the importance of the pro- 
gram. ‘Those are some of the thoughts behind our thinking to establish 
a department. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. | realize that; they are very cogent thoughts, 
and you could perhaps accomplish that, if the department concept 
would imperil the bill, by even prov iding that the administrator, or 
whoever it is, sit with the Cabinet and the National Security Council 
unless and until the President decides that the need no longer exists, 
or in various other ways tie him into the top councils of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Houirievp. As a third alternative, the suggestion has been 
made that he should be placed in the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Kiacssrunn. And that might be a very good solution—but, 
there again, creating a department or placing ‘him in the Executive 
Office does not nec essarily make him a national figure or a figure 
recognized in all official circles immediately, but I think it would 
be a very good move, and certainly one alternative. 

It occurs to me also that in providing administratively for the 
Secretary, the Deputy Secretary, the Under Secretary, and so forth, 
there might be some provisions for pointing out a very careful chain 
of command to assure continuity, that must be worked out with of- 
ficials located at strategic spots, so that in the event Washington be 
destroyed, and all top officials destroyed, there still is a Secretary or 
whatever the title is, able to function, which would set a pattern which 
the Government, as 2 whole, could follow for all of the continuity of 
Government planning—a small pomt that mght be worth making 
here. 

Mr. Houirievp. I think it is a good point, and from a psychological 
point, too, because it would be facing up to the probable effect of an 
atomic attack. 

Mr. Kiacsprunn. Exactly. 

We have already commented on the importance of centralized 
planning, and in our report we spoke of the undesirability of continu- 
ing two different Government agencies in this field, and, again, we 
make the distinction you have m: ade between planning and execution. 
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It might be in the execution that several agencies can effectively 
function, but certainly the plan should be developed in one place, with 
responsibility in one place for developing it. 

It may not be possible for several agencies to execute the plan 
since, after all, mobilization in a country under terriflic atomic de- 
struction might make it simply unworkable to have several agencies 
function. I am just simply stating we might keep our mind open 
on that until the plan is pr ameeel 

The final thought we had was whether you would want to include 
in your bill any provisions urging study of methods of functioning 
of both the Congress and the judi: ‘lary, in the event of an attack; 
that is the development of alternate sites and how the continuity of 
their functioning should be preserved. 

We speak in our American Bar Association statement about the 
fact that we doubt that civil courts need to be superseded in case of 
martial law, but they must survive atomic attack. 

Beyond that, the only point I would like to make it that we be- 
lieve it is very important to get this bill on the road, and if any 
changes need to be made in the bill, they can be learned from ex- 
perience. 

We feel you have basically a sound bill, and we hope action can 
be taken in this session. 

Mr. Houtrrerp. Thank you very much. 

I wish we had more time, but the second call has sounded for rolleall. 

I appreciate your testimony. 

May we have the opportunity of consulting further with you, the 
staff of our committee, if they should want to consult with you on 
some of the technical points? 

Mr. Kiagsprunn. I would be very happy to cooperate. 

Mr. Hotrrrerp. Thank you. 

eee at 11:15 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 3 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Fasceti (presiding). The subcommittee will come to order. 
Mr. Roback. 

Mr. Rogack. Mr. Chairman, Chairman Holifield said that he would 
be a little late, as he had to be present at an Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee meeting. 

Now, we have present this afternoon Dean Murrough O’Brien and 
Prof. Ronald Shephard, of the University of ¢ ‘alifornia. 

The university holds a contract with the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration for a radiological defense study. Last year we made 
certain inquiries of the FCDA and others with regard to this study, 
and since these gentlemen were in town, the chairman asked them 
to come and give a progress report on the state of the contract to 
date. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is fine. Will you come on up, gentlemen, and 
go right ahead and give us a summary ? 
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STATEMENT OF MURROUGH O’BRIEN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 


NIA; ACCOMPANIED BY RONALD W. SHEPHARD, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr..O’Brren. Mr. Chairman, as [ was away from San Francisco 
when your committee hi ad hearings there and there wos some mention, 
| underst: and, of the university’s project at the hearings, I thought 
t might be appropriate to say a little bit about how we got into it 

the first place. 

W e were approac ‘hed in the fall of 1955 by the Advisory Committee 
of the National Academy of Science which was concerned with civil 
defense. 

Mr. Bascom, who was the executive secretary of the Committee, 
was a man that had worked with me during the war on various prob- 
lems and the Committee had cast up a series of 12 projects that they 
th ought might be appropriate for investigation and they talked with 

s about our undertaking a radiological defense study. 

z was uncertain as to whether it was appropriate for us to undertake 
such work because in engineering at Berkeley we were not a group 
that had done a great deal of atomic energy work, although some 
of the individuals in aaa had participated. 

But Mr. Bascom explained to us that a great deal had been done 
in the services and in the Atomic Energy Commission on the com- 
ponents of the problem but that he and his Committee thought there 
was reason for a group to make an operations research kind of study 
on the overall problem of radiological defense and to recommend a 
plan for an overall operating system. 


This seemed like a rather large job to undertake but it was put to us 
as a public service which the university might well perform because 

f the number of components of the university involved in this field. 

Before taking the matter to our regents for approval, we consulted 
Livermore Laboratory of the University of California Radiation 
Laboratory and the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory in San 
Francisco. 


One of the very encouraging things was that Captain Hinners 
ind Dr. Tompkins told me that in spite of all that had been done on 
these military problems, they felt there was good reason for a group 
to look at this whole area of radiological defense from the standpoint 
of protecting the civilian population, that the problems were different 
and that the military had certain kinds of problems to handle, and 
thev had different types of personnel to use and that there was good 
reason for a group to look at this problem strictly from the standpoint 
of protecting the civilian population. 

With that assurance we proceeded and we did define a project 
statement. It was, as I say. a rather broad one, aimed to give advice 
on an organizational system to carry out radiological defense, 

I should say that Dr. Shephard, who was then at Sandia Corpor: 
tion, aided us in formulating this project and some others of our 
faculty were interested, but the signing of the contract carried over 
until March 1956, so we missed the beginning of the second term. 
Our faculty are either free or not free; we seldom can release them in 
the middle of a term and so we missed that whole spring of 1956. 
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And, most important of all, Dr. Shephard was not available and 
did not join us until February 1957 because he was at Sandia Corpora- 
tion and in the meantime had undertaken certain obligations. 

So, we were into the summer of 1956. We sent a number of ou 
people to the Pacific Proving Ground—— 

Mr. Fascett. You say Dr. Shephard joined February this year? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Suernarp. Yes, you see, my teaching appointment—l actually 
arrived in November. The professorial ‘duties started in Febru- 
ary—— 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, so during the summer, as I say, some of the 
people went to the proving yh time was required in getting 
clearance for the members of our faculty that were going to partici- 
pate. All during this period it became obvious that the FCDA also 
considered this project of rather broad scope, and they were happy to 
have discussions which would make the project a more specific one. 

o, following that period the FCDA staff at Battle Creek inquired 
about making the objective much more specific ; we did that and reach- 
ing an agreement in January and are now working on that basis. 

Mr. Ropack. Was that after the report of this committee? I mean, 
did the report of this committee have any bearing on that 

Mr. O’Brien. | really do not know. The committee was holding 
hearings and when the report came out, I don’t quite reme ery but 
we had felt it was a broad scope which we might undertake if it was 
a public service which the university could perform; Saiaian the 
original objective was broader than the university would normally) 
undertake, working up an organizational system and recommendation 
of a plan, so it suited us quite well to redefine the objectives in more 
specific terms, the same kind of objectives as before but much more 
specific projects. 

So we now have been following that line and we have added to our 
staff. A number of our faculty are participating plus some full-time 
employees. 

In the earlier discussions there was a statement—lI believe your hear- 
ings of the committee contained a statement of the first objectives 
and I thought perhaps it would be well if Dr. Shephard, who is now in 
active charge of the project, would go over the present components of 
the project and might indicate where we stand. We do not want to 
take too much time for this. 

Mr. Fasce.x. I think it would be good for us to know how the orig- 
inal scope was, what was in the contract. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearings contained the verbatim statement of the 
general objective and the specific items under that and the original 
statement was broad, in the sense that we were asked to develop an 
organizational system for carrying a radiological defense plan, and, 
of course, that was a broad objective and required study of certain 
specific things, anyway, to get at it. And now we are studying the 
specific topics to further the broader objective. 

Mr. Rrenuman. Would you just clarify that for the committee and 
the record, and if you are not able to give it to the committee as of the 
moment, I think it would be well for the committee to have the specifies 
you are now studying. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are prepared todothat. I mean, we did not know 
we would appear before the committee so we did not prepare a state- 
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ment but Dr. Shephard and I worked out this morning an outline of 
the specific things being worked on, and I think it is appropriate for 
him to give it. 

Mr. Fascets.. Go right ahead, Dr. Shephard. 

Mr. Suernarp. I am w orking from a rough draft from memory of 
the various activities of the project, but I think it is accurate enough 
to give you an understanding of the kind of things we are working on. 

T might preface my remarks by saying that my function is that of 
a chairman of a steering committee on this project, and there are other 
members of the project on this committee, and the specific activities 
that I am going to describe here are the result of a considerable amount 
of deliberation and discussion among ourselves as to the kind of 
things that it seemed worthwhile to undertake, and we also discussed 
the scope of the effort in each individual area in terms of our present 
understanding of the problem, and as we get into this material there 
may be, perhaps, a change of viewpoint ‘with some of the projects 
altered, or their scope changed—so what I am trying to present here 
isa prelimin: wy statement in our own minds of the various subactivi- 
ties we are going to engage in. 

One of the first things we felt was important to work on was to 
devise a method of evaluating the probabilities of various fallout 
intensities resulting from a variety of atomic attacks of various 
weights of attack. 

And we are approaching this problem by using a simplified model 
to describe the distribution of fallout particles, which are associated 
with radioactive material. 

The purpose, of course, for developing this method of study is to 
determine in some way or other the risk function that is involved for 
the civilian population. 

We would like to know, under the conceivable varieties of attacks 
that might be made, just what the hazard is to the civilian population. 
[ am sure it would be substantial, but in order to devise a method for 
systematic plans in the development of operations as well as protective 
facilities for civilians, we need to differentiate the various degrees 
of the hazard. 

Mr. Fasce.u. Is there any question also about standardizing the 
method of evaluation ? 

Mr. Sueruarp. Evaluating what—the intensity of the fallout or 
what ? 

Mr. Fascetit, Whatever problems there are under that. 

Mr. Sueruarp. What I am talking about here is estimating the 
probability of fallout intensities at various locations. 

Mr. Fasce... I understand, and is there included the hazards to 
the civilian population ? 

Mr. Suepuarp. In this particular activity we are restricting our- 
selves just to estimating what the probability will be of fallout intensi- 
ties at various levels. At some later stage, we have another proj- 
ect—— 

Mr. FAsce... My question is, Is there any question or consideration 
concerning the standardizing of the method by which you would do 
that? That is the first job, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, the real task is the method, and then apply- 
ing it to 1 or 2 examples, to test, but we also 
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Mr. Suernuarp. This is a method which can be standardized and 
which we understand will have reasonable accuracy and simplicity for 
determining the various probabilities for fallout intensities. 

The first approach, of course, is based upon a simplified model, 
We are not sure at this stage whether the method will give us an ade- 
quate qualitative estimation for the purpose of planning civil defense, 
but we are going to back this study up with a more detailed inv estiga- 
tion of refined models of estimation and if it turns out that the simpli- 
fied model we have in mind now is inadequate, we will seek ways to 
refine it so that we can ultimately arrive at some standard method of 
estimating probabilities of fallout intensity patterns. 

This estimation depends upon a lot of parameters, such as the sizes 
of weapons, their yield, where they are burst, the meteorological con- 
ditions, many of which are random variables with statistical distribu- 
tion. Well, at least, the meteorological conditions, to some extent, 
follow statistical distributions, which can be defined in terms of 
meterological observations in the past. We hope to be able to stand- 
ardize this method at least for any given set of parameters. 

In using the device for planning purposes, the approach we have 
in mind is to take various values of these parameters which enter into 
the estimation of fallout and analyze various civil defense procedures 
to see whether there are operating procedures which will fit all the 
circumstances that might arise. 

Let me continue on a little more with this preliminary fallout 
model. A second thing we are trying to do is apply the method, and 
the model, to selected areas to assess its usefulness in evaluating the 
radiological risk and, as Dean O’Brien has said, if we are satisfied 
wo the method and model, it could be a procedure of analysis that 

1ay be used in various parts of the country—the results obtained im 
one area will probably not be applicable to all areas, because, as the 
problem appears to us now, the distribution of fallout and related 
probabilities will be geographically dependent. 

Now, if we turn to the investigation of more refined models, one of 
the first reasons to do this is to test the applicability of the simplified 
model for planning purposes and the second is to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of estimating specific fallout intensities, because no matter 
how you will idealize the problem for planning purposes, at the time 
of a war the circumstances are specific and may be different than 
planned. 

And so it seems to us desirable to have a method of quick evaluation 
of what the distribution of fallout intensities might be at the time 
the bombs have fallen, in order to take advantage of all the special 
circumstances at that time as far as protecting civilian activities. 
And I think that there is considerable work which has to be done here. 

Also in this connection we are planning to investigate what we call 
micrometeorological variations of fallout distributions. As the par- 
ticles descend through the air they pass through surface winds so that 
their distributions will not be spread in a uniform gradient over small 
areas, and we would anticipate that the particles would pile up in hot 
spots, leaving cool spots in other areas, and, if the frequencies of 
relatively cool areas are large enough, a good deal of saving of life 
and health can be obtained by knowing the existence of such cool areas 
and having proper operational procedures and instruments so as to 
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move people short distances to take advantage of these nonuniform 
distributions of fallout. 

In this same, or almost the same connection, we are studying the in- 
fluence of thermal convection columns upon fallout. From the sur- 
veys that were available to us it appeared that the properties of fall- 
out particles are such that upward movement and thermal convection 
columns might have an appreciable effect upon the distribution of fall- 
out particles and, for planning purposes it may be important to know 
the effect, because it may turn out that the resulting relatively cool 
areas of fallout are near the areas of the greatest destruction, or are 
not far removed, or are reasonably removed from the areas of the 
bursts. 

And so from the standpoint of understanding what civilian activi- 
ties could be performed near burst points, we thought it was essential 
to investigate the influence of these thermal convection columns ‘on 
fallout. 

Another area in which we are planning work, and have already 
started, is in the monitoring of radiological fallout. Before an at- 
tack, in terms of our approximate estimate of the probability of fall- 
out intensity from the variety of attack which might occur, we antici- 
pate that we can find the areas where refined monitoring would serve 
a definite purpose, as well as areas where the fallout intensities might 
be such that a very rough or approximate monitoring would be 
advisable. 

The purpose of doing this, of course, is to cut down the size of the 
monitoring problem and make it more feasible and more laudable. 

Actually, when the bombs fall, there is also an oper: ational problem 
in monitoring and, in some of the work we are planning on more re- 
fined monitoring, we hope it can be directed toward the operational 
problems of the distribution of fallout instrumentation at the time the 
bomb has burst. 

It is not easy to set up an instrumentation system to estimate fallout 
intensities because of the fact that any particular location on the 
ground may be in a relatively hot or cool spot, mic rometeorologically, 
and the instrument may be located at any particular spot, in one of 
these relatively cool or hot areas—and this problem of instrumenta- 
tion, that is, to estimate the average distribution of fallout mtensity, 
is a statistical problem of the distribution of instruments and the 
number of instruments so that the estimation can be made with the 
required degree of accuracy with minimum cost and effort. 

A mass of data in itself would be difficult to understand without 
some kind of a concept of the meaning to be read from it and some 
model to provide a basis for estimation. We hope that our studies of 
fallout patterns and the statistical problems of distribution of instru- 
ments, all in terms of the levels of intensity involved, will give us a 
basis for processing the monitoring data, information which is desir- 
able. 

In this respect we do not have any ideas at this time as to whether 
aerial monitoring or fixed instrumentation is the more desirable. 
Those problems all have to be investigated in terms of our analytical 
approach. 

Another area of study we have started working on is the appraisal 
of the shelter against radiological fallout afforded by existing struc- 
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tures. Here again we are looking for a method of appraisal which can 
be used by the “Federal Civil Defense Administration for the purpose 
of application across the country for the radiological defense of the 
civilian population. 

This method is in the early stages of study, but we are thinking of 
using some standardized building classifications based upon the kind 
of classifications that are used by Government planning boards or in 
the fire atlas maps, and, also using the data of the National Bureau of 
Standards which is in the process of being assembled, on the attenua- 
tion afforded by various types of structures, and, then putting this 
together with the Stanford Research Institute location grid, we an- 
ticips ate that we can develop a statistical procedure for estimating the 
shelter afforded by existing structures. 

The motivation for this work is to assess what additional effort is 
needed to provide adequate shelter for the civilian population from 
radiological fallout. The problem is a big one, and there is a tre- 
mendous amount of effort and resources and money and time involved. 
Our approach to it has been that we would start from the shelter or 
the protection afforded by existing structures and then try to estimate 
the additional effort required to provide adequate radiological pro- 
tection. Another area—— 

Mr. Lirescoms. How do you start on this until you know some of the 
other factors involved ? 

Mr. SuernHarp. Well, we are talking about radiological defense 
in areas that have not already been destroyed. If structures are de- 
stroyed, of course no protection is afforded. The people are already 
killed. But outside of the areas of immediate destruction we are try- 
ing to estimate what protection is afforded by the shelter that will be 
there. 

Mr. Lirscoms. How many people do you have working on this? 

Mr. Suepwarp. Well, we have about 3 or 4 people. Professor 
Blackwell, now the acting chairman of our statistics department, and 
myself and an engineer are working on this problem. 

‘Mr. Lirscoms. Are they working on other portions of the problem, 
other portions of the contract ? 

Mr. Sueruarp. Well, Professor Blackwell is primarily working in 
these areas now. He planned to work on the radiological fallout 
models but that work has not been moving rapidly because there were 
delays in getting some information essential for that work. 

What I am talking about is the method of evaluation and not the 
application of it to the entire country, and I think that this study can 
be done by 1 or 2 competent people. At least: our effort right now is 
to develop a procedure which we hope to check, by whatever means is 
available analytically, and use it as a statistical device for evaluating 
right now what protection might be afforded under various fallout 
patterns arising in our study of the distribution of fallout. 

Mr. Larscome. And, I know that it is hard to say, but how long do 
you estimate a study like this would take ? 

Mr. Surrnarp. Well, I think that in 6 months to a year we should 
have some reasonably decent handle on this problem. 

Mr. Fascetz. This phase of it ? 

Mr. Sueprnarp. This phase of it: yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. To some extent this work depends on the progress of 
the Bureau of Standards and their study. We do not want to repeat 
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their work, and we do not want to repeat their data, and we are trying 
to work up some statistical treatment in cities. Take, for instance, 
the brick buildings, a brick building three stories high. The effect of 
attenuation in a normal city block is that one could protect so many 
hundred people against an outside radiation fallout of a certain 
intensity 

Mr. Liescoms. Is the Bureau of Standards working under a FCDA 
contract, too? 

Mr. O’Brien. I believe they are. 

Mr. Rozsack. Has anyone who is engaged in a so-called survival 
plan study ever come to you and asked you whether there were any 
standards for estimating the value of existing shelters ? 

Mr. SHerHarpd. Not to my knowledge. I think that some studies 
have been made in this area. 

Mr. O’Brien. But the question was, did they come to us? 

Mr. Suepuarp. No. 

Ronack. It is my understanding that there are studies, num- 
bering maybe 20 or 30, which require an evaluation of existing shelter 
protection in the area for which each study is made. 

The question that I have is, Do you think that without the kind 
of study you are making and the Bureau of Standards is making, one 
could make a sensible evaluation of the existing shelter requirements ? 

Mr. O'Brien. As far as I know, the facts the Bureau of Standards 
is producing plus the statistical treatment of buildings of different 
types would be necessary to appraise it, and that is why we are doing 
it, and we think it has to be done. 

Mr. Suernarp. If I may continue, we are working in another area, 
where our effort is that of decontamination. Professor Kaufman, of 
our sanitary engineering department, has made a preliminary eas 
of the problem of decontaminating water systems, based upon the 
available unclassified information, ‘and our work in this area is in a 
very preliminary form and we are not sure as to the feasibility of a 
mass decontamination of civilian areas. 

Mr. Ropackx. Why is that limited to unclassified information? 

Mr. Suernarp. Well, all the information, that information I men- 
tioned, is all the information that is available to Professor Kaufman 
at this time. 

Mr. Fasceitit. Where is he supposed to get his information? 

Mr. Snepruarp. Well, I think the great bulk of the information 
which would be available on this, and I am talking now about the 
radiochemical properties of fallout particles, would be available in 
classified documents, usually described as weapons-effects data, and 
we don’t know exactly which documents to ask for and we are in the 
process of surveying the field for literature so we can find the material] 
applicable. 

Mr. Fasceiti. How do you know whom to ask ? 

Mr. O’Brien. This really goes back to the fallout material, the 
chemical-physical composition, the size, whether it is an oxide and 
so forth. 

Mr. Fasceiti. You have got to have available all of that ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. Dr. Kaufman has to know, in the matter of 
fallout into a reservoir or a river. 

Mr. Fascetn. And your problem is to get available information, 
which still leaves unanswered my question: Whom do you ask? 
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Mr. Sueruarp. From my own experience, and working in another 
area, it is the AEC and certain military laboratories that have been 
accumulating this information, and we would ask them. 

Mr. Rosack. What does the contract say with respect to access 
to information? You knew when you entered into it, presumably, you 
would have to find out certain facts. What does the contract say 
and what are the obligations of the signatories ? 

Mr. Suepmarp. I don’t believe there is anything in the contract 
about that. 

Mr. O’Brien. This summary that I have here, I think, does not 
mention that item. I believe there is an item or paragraph in the 
contract on that aspect, but, shortly after the contract was signed, our 
discussions with FCDA have raised this question. I have a letter 
from the AEC describing the categories of information to which we 
would have access, and that covers everything we need; if we would 
have access to the data covered in those categories, that is all we would 
need for weapons effects. We need effects information, not the design 
or the delivery but simply the effect of the weapons in producing 
fallout radiation, and so we assumed we were in the clear. 

Mr. Fasceru. And that is where you are at this point? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceti. You say you received a letter from the AEC saying 
it would be available, and if you actually received it you would be 
all right? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetzt. And I assume that you have not gotten it. 

Mr. O’Brten. No; we have not in a number of categories. 

Mr. Fasceti. And the only request you can make is through the 
AEC? 

Mr. O’Brten. That is the proper channel. 

Mr. Fascetzi. And has request been made through them ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes; it has; hasn’t it, Dr. Shephard ¢ 

Mr. Suepnarp. Yes; we have made such request through the 
FCDA and there have been delays in getting access to information. 
Access to documents, of course, is not alone enough, because there is 
a considerable delay between the publication of the document and the 
availability of the original information, and one of the things that I 
think is essential is to have access to the people who are working on 
this information so that we can get the data that is up to date and 
current on radiological fallout, its physical and chemical properties, 
and its distribution. 

Mr. Fascetit. What length of time are we talking about? How 
long has it been since the request was made? 

Mr. SHernarp. I think we started last summer, requesting in- 
dividual documents. Part of our problem is knowing which docu- 
ments to request. We have not yet been able to get hold of a docu- 
ment file which lists documents by titles and abstracts, that is, a com- 
plete file of the current classified information, a list of titles that 
be studied to see whether they apply to our problem, upon which 
requests will be made. 
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Mr. Fascetn. Unless you, that is, someone from the contracting 
party, has the opportunity of examining all of the information, there 
would be no way of extracting from that what you want, and the only 
other way is for somebody on the other end to examine and evaluate 
and extract that which you need and make it available, and that has 
not been done / 

Mr. SuepHarp. Well, documents have been coming in. 

Mr. Fascetn. But only in answer to specific requests by you? 

Mr. Suepnarp. Well, FCDA has also transmitted other documents 
from their files which have bearing on this problem, and we have 
requested certain documents which we have not been able to receive 
up tonow. There is a considerable time delay in getting these things, 
because we are very distant, usually, from where these documents 
are located and there is the machinery of geting the titles and the 
requests for transfers, and the transfers of documents. 

Mr. Fasceii. But the process at the present time still is that you 
have to determine what document you want before you can get it; 
isn’t that your problem ? 

Mr. Surpnarp. I think that for any research problem, the people 
included have to be able to do that, and they will have to go into the 
field enough so as to know the current information in the field so as to 
be able to request. It is hard for a second party sitting removed and 
not doing the technical work to know exactly what is needed, and I 
think it is essential for the people engaged in the research to know. 

Mr. O’Brien. And, furthermore, when the material is reduced to 
a document, it is pretty old, usually, and the only way for it to become 
effective is by talking to the people, because you not only need to read 
the document, you need to talk about the accuracy of the measure- 
ments, the conditions of the measurements and their ideas about limi- 
tations, and so it cannot be reduced strictly to documents in any area 
of research. 

You see, it is important to have access to the people who are active 
in that. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you have that with 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we do not. We have had in certain cases 
but things have been somewhat changed. Actually, we have received 
what is called sigma 11 classification. Sigma 4, I think, is the desig- 
nation of the kind of access we need; it describes the zreas of infor- 
mation we need to have in order to be effective on this project. 

Mr. Fascetzi. And you have not obtained that / 

Mr. O’Brien. We have, in some cases. When Dr. Shepherd was 
still at Sandia Corp., I first received sigma 11, and I realized it would 
not be adequate, and I obtained sigma 4, and then he was able to cover 
what would be appropriate for this project. 

Mr. Lirscoms. Clearance—has the entire staff been required to per- 
form the contract, or are you still acquiring personnel ? 

Mr. O’Brien. We are acquiring, but all of our present people have 
Q clearance, and there is the need for access to the sigma desig- 
nation 

Mr. Lirscomn. You can never expect to get all of the information 
you need until you have adequate clearance ? 
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Mr. O’Brien. We have Q clearance, all of us. 
Mr. SurprHarp. Which is a general clearance. In any individual 
‘ase, When information is desired, an access category is designated. 

The sigma designations refer to access. 

Mr. Rosack. That is to say, there are two doors; one lets you in 
by one and the other door lets you in by the other clearance. Even 
though you have Q clearance, you cannot necessarily go into the 
Naval Radiological ‘Defense Labor: atory and say: “We ‘will look over 
all of your documentary materials.” They let you in through one 
door. What vou need is sigma 4 access. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

But to the laboratory at the university, where with one hat on, I am 
consulted on this project—but with FCDA, I do not know what I 
have, but it is a sigma 4—— 

Mr. SuepHard. I would not want to indicate that we were not 
having trouble. We are having trouble, and we are in the process of 
trying to work this out. 

Actually we had hoped to be able to have access to a laboratory in 
close proximity to the university, and one working on a related field, 
and we felt that they would have a large number of documents and we 
would go and discuss and find things germane to our problems. We 
have not been able to doso up tonow. The difficulty is getting access. 

Mr. Rozack. I want to call to your attention that the justification 
for letting this contract cited by the FCDA was the fact that they 
could not acquire the necessary talent and personnel to do it them- 
selves, and also they did not see fit, for one reason or another, to let 
another Government agency do that work. 

Now you are in a position of trying to get information from the 
service agencies to perform on that contract. Can you perform on 
that contract under the procedures you are now going through ? 

Mr. Suernarp. Well, as they have operated up to now, no. 

Mr. Rozack. What is the time schedule on your contract ? 

Mr. Suepnarp. Well, it is for a year, it is on a 1-year basis. 

Mr. Ropack. 1 year has run out, has it not? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just about. 

Mr. SuepHarp, The contract was extended to September, without 
additional funds. 

Mr. Ropack. ue you receive progress payments under the contract? 

Mr. O’Brien. I do not know; that is another department of the 
university. 

Mr. Ropacxk. Also, there would be other Government contracts. 
Suppose there was a contract with the Air Force, would you have 
access to the information of that contractor ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, I can only speak of the things that we tried to 
get access to. I don’t know—they might be classified or they might 
be unclassified 

Mr. Suepnarp. If the material we desire is in a Government- 
sponsored laboratory, if it is at UCRL or NRDL, we need to get a 
sigma access, and that allows us to go and see the material, and see 
the man involved in the studies essential to our problem. Up to now 
we have only had a sigma 11 access to UCRL, which is one of the AEC 
laboratories. 
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Mr. Ropack. Can you identify the agencies or the individuals who 
are supposed to give you access and clearance for all the work you 
have to do? 

Mr. Sueprarv. My understanding is that FCDA provides us 
with the access to this material, and it does this jointly with other 
branches of the Government. I may be incorrect. 

Mr. O’Brien. It was our understanding, on the basis of a letter 
from AEC on the categories to which we would have access, that we 
would originally arrange with the FCDA to work with NRDL or 
our own radiation laborator Vy on certain categories, and from then on 
our people could talk with them back and forth, without clearance, 
each time. 

Mr. Ropack. And this has not been done; you have been trying 
to do it? 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Mr. Suepnarp. Well, another area in which we are working is that 
which we describe as a pilot radiological defense study in Contra Costa 
County, which is a “county adjoining the San Francisco Bay area. 

The civil-defense officials of that county have been very cooperative 
and are quite interested in working together with us on a pilot study 
on the operational problem to effec tiv ely protect civilian populations 
from radiological fallout. We are in the very early formative stages 
of this project, and right now we are endeavoring to study the organi- 
zational problems that are involved with respect to the needs of an 
effective radiological defense and what existing Government organ- 
izations can be applied to this defense, and we are looking forward to 
a simulative study of various operational procedures under various 
hypothetical fallout- intensity conditions. 

And also, there is work in connection with communication, which 
we certainly know is going to be important, and we have contacted the 
Bell Telephone § System in that area, and they have expressed a willing- 
ness to cooperate w ith us on the communications side of the problem. 

Professor Styles of our public health school is the individual lead- 
ing this particular project, and he has several others working with 
him on that. 

Another area in which we have set up some effort not so much as a 
study area but as a fact-gathering area, is that of the medical and 
biological effects. 

What we feel necessary here is to digest the available data and 
evaluate the biological effects upon civilian populations of receiving 
certain levels of radiation fallout, so that in the course of our study 
of various operational procedures of defense and various shelters and 
other conditions, we can evaluate the consequences of various levels of 
protection which might be afforded, as far as the health and life of the 
civilian population is concerned, and so we are not doing any orig- 
inal research in this area but what we are ay ing to do is to digest the 
available information and use it in our thinking. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I would like to add that in this area we acquired 
for the project the assistance of General Sams of the Medical Corps. 
The problem, as we comprehend it, was large-scale treatment as con- 
trasted with individual treatment, and the levels of protection which 
are appropriate, applying it to large-scale treatment involving a 
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different concept of logistics and supplies, and so forth—and Genera] 
Sams has had considerable experience with the large-scale treatment 
of people in Japan, when he was head of the atomic energy group in 
Japan, so that he has been advising us on that portion of the project. 

Mr. SuepHarp. One final part of the work that we have in mind 
undertaking is that of looking for tests and experimentation, which 
might be performed by FCDA. 

In the course of our work we anticipate that certain gaps will 
appear in the data which are available for evaluating the various 
parts of the radiological defense problem, and as these gaps appear 
we expect to suggest studies that might be performed by the FCDA in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, to add to the 
knowledge necessary to develop an adequate radiological defense. 

Well, that is a brief summary of the kind of things we are doing. 
I am sure it is not a completely definitive description in every respect, 
but I hope it will give you some idea of the effort and the kind of 
things that we are trying to undertake. 

Mr. Fasceix. And it seems to me like a rather large effort. 

Did I understand you correctly that the contract term was a year, 
and it has been extended ? 

Mr. SuHernarp. Contractually, the contract, I think, is let for 1 year, 
but it is my understanding that this research would be on a continu- 
ing basis as long as funds were available and there was need for the 
work. 

Mr. Fascetn. So there can be no presumption that all of the work 
can be done under the term of the present contract ¢ 

Mr. Suepxarp. Certainly not. 

Mr. Fascetz. As a matter of fact, you expect only that there will 
be some preliminary work on part of the problem. 

Mr. SuepHarp. Correct. 

And as we get into these things, we may find that the effort re- 
quired is far greater than what we could do, and we might have to 
suggest additional effort to be put on it. 

Mr. Fasceti. So you cannot estimate at this point how much time 
it will be before you come up with a complete study ? 

Mr. Sueprnarp. We can not. 

Mr. Fasceti. You stated that as a preliminary to doing this, you 
people had talked to the Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
people to determine, I would assume, whether or not first you were 
duplicating their effort ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I talked to them. 

Mr. Fasceii. Were there any other conversations or discussions 
or examinations on the question as to whether or not there were 
duplicated studies already in existence, or already under contract / 

Mr. O’Brten. Mr. Bascom, who came to talk to me, was the executive 
secretary, I believe, of the National Academy of Science Advisory 
Committee on Civil Defense. He had visited many of the installa- 
tions, and so my first knowledge of it was his survey of where 
things stood, and especially his appraisal of the availability of the 
information that was pertinent to do this job. . 
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There was little done along this line that was pertinent to civilian 
populations. 

Mr. Fasceti. The information was available, but it was compart- 
mentalized and this was the first attempt, as far as you knew, to weld 
it all in one unit in respect to the civilian population 

Mr. O’Brien. I suppose, from the sce Apoinl of civilian defense, 
the application of that knowledge, most of which was acquired from 
military sources where the civ ilian problem was pertinent. 

Mr. Rosack. And you are in the position now, are you not, that if 
you don’t get the information that you think you need, you have to 
consider whether you want to continue the contract or not; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Unless we have access to the information, and I would say it cannot 
be simply access to documents because they are too late, but access to 
the people in the laboratories working in the field, that is essential, 
and I might say that this is not something that we have thought up, 
and when I was first approached, my first question was: 

“Can we do it?” and, “Was there a need ?” and there was a need and, 
furthermore, there was a need, so I understood, for people who had not 
previously been committed or who were not engaged in this work, a 
new group to look at it. 

So, we do not want to urge that we continue with—you see, all of 
the people that I have induced to go in on this have many other things 
to do. 

The thing that bothers me, as one being responsible for the work, is 
that a number of our faculty have become interested and, looking at it, 
they are now convinced that it is important, and we are, by this lack 
of information, being discouraged, which not only holds them up but 
seems to prove that our project is not important, if we cannot get 
access to the people and documents pertinent to the things that they 
are working on. 

Mr. Rorack. And you might be in the position, if you continue on 
the contract on the expectation you are going to get more information, 
you might be in the position of making a study for the Government 
which might be completely dated or with insufficient data or dupli- 
cated data, because you do not have access to the information 

Mr. O’Brien. Oh, I should imagine that certainly would happen, 
and perhaps it has happened, with us in this matter of the contami- 
nated water supply. 

Mr. Rosack. Well, are you satisfied that the FCDA, as signatory 
to the contract, is performing its responsibility with respect to pro- 
viding you channels of communication from which to get your infor- 
mation / 

Mr. O’Brien. I think they worked very hard on this matter, and I 
am not to judge why they did not get the information. 

Mr. Rosack. Mr. Chairman, I see that there are representatives of 
the FCDA here, and perhaps I could put the question to them at this 
time. 

Mr. Fasceny. Yes. Let us have them sit down at the table here. 
Identify yourself for the record, please. 
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Mr. Berry. My name is Lewis Berry. Lam Deputy Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. With me is Mr. Good- 
win of our planning staff. 

I do think by talking about it together here, that it ties together 
completely. The problem outlined by the dean is one that has existed 
not purely in regard to this contract alone; it is something that we have 
been working out as regards this contract and other contracts. 

There is no idea, of course, of having our contractor go into a 
Government laboratory or a Government library of classified mate- 
rial and have carte blanche to look at everything. I don’t think that 
we will ever achieve that, but in the matter of being able to talk with 
their opposite numbers, we found that the effort was very worth 
while. 

We have been working with the AEC, and the Department of 
Defense, and I believe we now have an understanding whereby it 
can be worked out for this contract, and some of our other contractors. 

This understanding was arrived at very recently, recently enough 
so that the dean has not heard of it up to this moment, but I do believe 
we have that particular problem under control. We will discuss it 
with the dean and his people, in the light of what we now know about 
it, to see whether it will completely solve their problem. 

Mr. Fascetxi. This is very heartening, and I would be interested, 
and maybe the rest of us would be, too, in understanding what the 
reluctance was on the part of the AEC and the DOD in getting this 
thing done many months ago, 

Mr. Berry. I would have to refer to the people who have actually 
been conferring on the details. 

Mr. Fasceti. I was going to get into that, but I would just like 
to understand basically what their side of the argument is, if any. 

Mr. Berry. Some of them are here, and perhaps you would like to 
talk to them directly. 

The whole matter of protecting classified material is one that does 
not lend itself to speed, I will agree, and I think that we must live 
with that fact, and that is nothing that started with this contract or 
started yesterday. 

There are some elements that are bound to make it rather cumber- 
some. In many instances it is not a matter of getting information 
itself, but the fact that classified material is kept in very limited 
copies. Even though we have the information ourselves, we have but 
one copy, or have too few copies, so we must go back and get addi- 
tional copies to give to the contractor, so that he can work with them. 
Those things do take time, and sometimes, I presume, more than they 
should. 
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Mr. Fascevy. Let us eliminate the administrative procedures that 
exist everywhere, and let us get down to questions of policy. 

FCDA, I assume, requested clearance, and I also assume that has 
taken so much time, but you got a big argument from DOD and AEC, 
and what I am trying to understand is what was the basic difficulty 
now resolved ? 

Mr. Berry. As I say, you will have to talk specifically with the 
people involved in the discussions, but I don’t believe there has been 
any basic difference as to the right to get the information. 

Mr. Fascet.. You mean, they were agreed you were entitled to the 
information ? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. But you did not get it ? 

Mr. Berry. That is true, but the difficulty always stems from defin- 
ing what it is we are after. We have no right to unlimited information, 
only that information with which we are going to work ; in other words, 
the need-to-know information, and that situation will exist whether 
we are dealing with our own laboratory, if we had one, or another Gov- 
ernment laboratory. 

And again, the direct contact from one person to his opposite num- 
ber still must have some refinement, as to what is needed. Even the 
opposite number to our contractor in the Government agency does not 
have unlimited authority. 

Mr. Fasceitit, What you are telling us is that you had difficulty in 
delimiting and determining the area ‘of information ? 

Mr. Berry. That is somewhat true; yes. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Well, I don’t know, now. I have been listening to 
Dr. Shepherd in talking about the specific in his program, and while I 
realize it is very rough “and general, I cannot see any major or monu- 
mental task in defining what he seeks in each specific. 

Mr. Berry. I think we must realize that what appears in the out- 
line today is the result of the time this has been going on, and not 
during all this time have we had the specifics. 

Mr. Rosack. Isn’t it true that from the beginning they would have 
to know about weapons effects with this broad scope of contract which 
is at least a year old and covers the field of radiological defense ? 

There wasn’t any question in their minds that they would have to 
know all information relating to weapons effects. 

Mr. Berry. A great deal of that, I presume. 

Mr. Ropack. That wasn’t a question they discovered—— 

Mr. Berry. I don’t feel this is a problem that is at all unique. The 
time may be somewhat longer. I won’t be able to testify as to that. 
I do not know what pr oblems other people have had. 

Mr. Rorack. They are testifying that if they have to know in ad- 
vance what they are going to have to look for, then they are not going 
to be able to do the job that they have contracted with the U nited 
States Government to do. 

Mr. Berry. Within limits. I think that we have to define and 
refine what we are looking for. We cannot go in and plow around 
the entire field of classified material. And I don’t think we are roing 
to try that and I think we will agree that it is not necessary with our 
present definition of the problem. 

Mr. Fasceii. You say this matter has now been resolved ¢ 
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Mr. Berry. I believe so; yes. We have an understanding with AEC 
and DOD concerning this problem of face-to-face, across-the-board 
working with the opposite numbers, between our contractor and the 
people who have the information. 

Mr. Fascetzi. When was this understanding arrived at? 

Mr. Berry. Within the last few days, but it has been undecided for 
a long period, probably during most of the time under discussion here. 

Mr. Fascetz. It isso recent it is not in writing ? 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Do you expect to put it in writing, is this a customary 
thing? 

Mr. Berry. No, no; I don’t think it will be. 

Mr. Rosack. Don’t you think that the other party to the contract 
would want it in writing so if there is any question of performance 
under the contract, he will have protected himself ? 

Mr. Berry. In any event, before they will have access to any agency 
for information, they must come to us. We will know their problem. 

Mr. Rosack. Do you have the same inhibitions with regard to ac- 
cess as the contractor does ? 

Mr. Berry. What do you mean? 

Mr. Rorzack. I mean if you want to find out information for civil- 
defense purposes, do you have to go to the AEC or Department of 
Defense and justify each specific inquiry ? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Ropack. So that as far as the contractual relationship between 
an outside contractor and yourself is concerned, you are both in the 
same boat ? 

Mr. Berry. To a great extent, true, and I think that is necessary 
under the law. I don’t believe it is anything that they are arbitrarily 
Imposing on us. 

Mr. Rorack. Do those inhibitions in the law go to the people who 
are inthe AEC and the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Berry. I wouldn’t want to speak for them. I think it may be 
true, but I would prefer you ask them about what happens in their 
own agencies. 

On the question of documents, I think it is somewhat interesting. 
We have here the numbers that we have been requested to supply for 
this particular contract. Classified documents—we have been re- 
quested to supply 299. To date we have supplied, and I say “we” 
because we are the people who ask for them, 198, but there still are 
97 that are in process. 

We have every reason to believe we will get them. 

Unclassified 41 documents requested; 14 supplied, and 27 that are 
presently in process. Material has been supplied, but I realize, from 
the contractor’s point of view, it is all the material that he desires 
and not any one part of it. 

Mr. Rosack. Without releasing the other witness, may we hear 
from the Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission 
and any other witnesses connected with them ? 

Mr. Fascetn. Do you have any other associated witnesses / 

Mr. Rozack. Colonel, will you come up and help us with this 
discussion ? 

Mr. Fascetx. I have more than a passing interest in this problem, 
it is so recurring. Perhaps in other areas it might not seem as im- 
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portant as it does to me in this particular area and, therefore, I am 
very anxious to understand what the problem is from the other side 
of the fence. 

I am very quick to admit that I have never been charged with the 
responsibility for generating classification. suid 

I think I can appreciate and feel what some of that responsibility 
might be, but nevertheless in dealing with this specific problem we 
would be very happy to hear what the difficulty was and how it 
was resolved. 

Colonel McHven. I am Col. James E. McHugh, United States 
Army, of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and my position 
therein is the Staff Director of the Civil Defense Division. 

As such, I am the military liaison officer to the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and that position puts me right in the middle 
of this transfer of documents. 

We have, of course, kept in close touch with the subcommittee 
and its work; and we appreciate the very fine job that the committee 
is doing in this area which needs so much exploration and resolution 
of the problems confronting the country. 

On the matter of transfer of atomic weapons and nuclear weapons 
effects data to the Federal Civil Defense Administration, or FCDA, 
for its use in developing the national civil-defense plan, the Defense 
Department must conform to the Atomic Energy Act. 

This is an agreement between the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, and the Department of Defense 
respecting the dissemination of atomic weapons effects data to FCDA 
which is classified. Under the law, these two agencies will determine 
what military effects data will be transferred to FCDA. 

The difficulties which have arisen in connection with this University 
of California contract, as they have come to my attention, seem to be 
largely the result of a misunderstanding of the safeguards which are 
built into the transfer of atomic-weapons information. 

We have worked with FCDA to comply with, or at least to consider 
their special requests for this data. 

Where in FCDA the need for this information arose we generally 
are not concerned, because we deal with FCDA as an agency. 

We transfer to FCDA what information we can, and it becomes 
FCDA property: It is from FCDA that the contractors to FCDA 
should obtain needed information. 

Within the Department of Defense, the Armed Forces special weap- 
ons project, or AFSWP, of which I believe you have been apprised 
in the past, is the agency which, with AEC, actually makes the deter-, 
mination as to what will be transferred to the FCDA. 

To date, these two agencies, and Captain Lay, of AFSWP, and Mr. 
Corsbie, of AEC, can speak to this more fully, have transferred 
something like 450 documents under this agreement. 

When Governor Peterson was before the committee hearings last 
year, you may recall, he said the transfer was proceeding to his satis- 
faction. 

Coming back now to the University of California contract, we have 
been considering requests from FCDA with respect to specific docu- 
ments, and, also in connection with visits to defense installations. 

The visit clearance procedure for people who are contractors to 
FCDA has been worked out with FCDA. The contractor’s people 
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who want to visit a defense installation will request clearance through 
FCDA, giving full justification for the visit and the specific areas of 
information in which they want to hold discussions. If the visit is 
concurred in by the Federal Civil Defense Administration the request 
will in turn be submitted to the Department of Defense. 

The difficulties to date generally have been with regard to the 
specificity of areas of information in which the contractor’s people 
want to talk. 

There have been indications that they will ask for a certain discus- 
sion in one area, say, the fallout area. “Fallout” is a very broad sub- 
ject and so they may ask to discuss certain general areas of fallout in- 
formation. Yet when they arrive at the laboratory they will attempt 
to pass on beyond the clearance for a general discussion and become 
specific. The door is closed at the point in the discussion where clear- 
ance has been granted, and the visit is ended as far as the visitor is 
concerned. 

With non-Government scientific personnel, of course, this generates 
a very great problem. 

But these safeguards, as you thoroughly understand, are set up as a 
result of the law. 

The transfer of restricted data and clearance on visits to discuss 
these particular areas of information have to be worked out between 
the Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission. 

Defense has no representatives in the field who can act for Defense; 
and, I am sure that AEC has no one in the field who can act for AEC, 
therefore, the clearances have to be arranged in Washington. 

One of the things that has been accomplished in the last few days 
has been a DOD-AEC-FCDA meeting with the representatives of the 
Universtiy of California at which we arrived at an understanding. 

The difficulty, as I indicated earlier, has generally been a question of 
misunderstanding of the proper procedures to be followed in arrang- 
‘ing both the clearance and the transfer of documents. 

There may have been others of which Iam not aware. But it seems 
that in the DOD-AEC-FCDA conferences that we have had in this 
matter in the last few weeks—I believe the first one was the 9th of 
February—it has been generally a question of how the contractor gets 
the clearances rather than a question of whether we would give them 
or not. 

At this point I would like to defer to Captain Lay, of the Armed 
Forces special weapon project. 

Mr. Fasceti. Thank you. 

Captain Lay. To us it tooks like a question of justifying need to 
know and specifying the area in which information is required. 

In other words, if I want to visit AEC installations, they give me 
a clearance for a specified area of information. I can’t step outside 
of that area. 

It looks like we may be withholding information but if we get 
requests for clearance for additional areas, then it would be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. Rospacx. You have a group in your project working on the 
revision of the study of nuclear weapons effects; do you not? 

Captain Lay. Right. 
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Mr. Rozack. Those people working on that study have to bring it 
up to date and they have to know all the information that there is 
in the field. 

oe have to get a specific O. K. for each inquiry ? 

Captain Lay. Each time we want to visit a specific installation we 
have to get a clearance. If the contractor for the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics wants to get information they have to go through the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and get their certificate of need-to-know before they 
can get the information. 

Mr. Fasceri. We ran this gamut once before on another matter, 
so I would like to propound some inquiries. 

You have stated that it is necessary for a new request each time 
and for a specific area, 

Now, is the authorized time period 24 hours? 

Colonel McHueu. No, sir. Generally it is believed we can make 
that period up toa year with agreement by the AEC. 

Mr. Fascen. Once you get clearance on the need-to-know, then a 
specific area can be cleared “for discussion for a given period of time, 
up tol year‘ 

Mr. Ropacx. For one given installation. 

Captain Lay. Actually, you can go up to 1 year for a specific area 
of information. 

Mr. Rosackx. Whatever the installation where it may repose ? 

Captain Lay. Yes; for each installation and for that specific area 
for which clearance is authorized. 

Mr. Fascetn. Now, that takes care of the time factor. Does this 
include all visits or on each visit does it take another clearance ? 

Captain Lay. Once they make the original clearance they can make 
as many visits as they wish up to 1 year. 

Mr. Ronack. Is there any bar to the contractor conferring with 
other contractors who are working in this field—speaking of their 
staff who are otherwise properly cleared—as to the information they 
seek 4 

Captain Lay. We do not have access to their contracts. In this 
case it takes the Federal Civil Defense Administration to certify to 
us that the contract does call for knowledge in this area 

They, FCDA, have to certify the need to know. 

Mr. Rorack. You sat here and heard testimony as to the length and 
breadth of this contract. And knowing the terms of reference, so- 
called, in the contract, how can they be overstepping their bounds? 

Captain rid It is just the procedure that we are talking about. 

Mr. Rornack. They want to khow certain information—and per- 
haps on the “en asis of this conversation we may get an observation from 
the university gentlemen here—so the question is whether the pro- 
cedures allow them to have those kinds of access which will give them, 
say, all the information they are seeking in weapons effects ? 

Captain Lay. I would say, “Yes.” 

Mr. Rorack. Are there any questions on that part from the gentle- 
men from the university ? 

Mr. O’Brren. I would like to read a paragraph from a General 
Fields. 

The following examples are given to illustrate the difficulties which project 


“Civil” has had in its attempt to obtain information essential to the research 
being undertaken. 
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1. The United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory sponsored a 
shielding symposium in October 1956. This symposium covered the military 
and operational requirements for neutron and gamma shielding, the requirements 
on shielding research and development resulting from biologic and dosimetric cir- 
cumstances, and reviews of basic, applied, and field experimentation and theory, 

A specific restriction placed upon discussion during the symposium was: 

“No weapon data except weapon effects. Specifically exclude classified data 
which will reveal design details and classified effect data which is identifiable 
with a specific device or detonation.” 

Thus, the subject of the symposium was extremely pertinent to the objectives of 
project “Civil” and the security restrictions placed upon participation in the 
symposium clearly exluded any information which present regulations say cannot 
be given to the FCDA. 

Nevertheless, requests for permission to attend by cleared project “Civil” 
personnel were forwarded both through FCDA and directly by NRDL and 
were turned down at the Washington level. 

I don’t think there was any misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. Rorack. You wanted to attend a conference and you 

Mr. O’Brien. We felt it was very important to our people to get them 
in on this to understand as much as they could. I don’t think there 
was any misunderstanding there. It was clearly that we weren’t 
welcome at that meeting. 

Mr. Rorpack. Do any of the witnesses here have any information 
bearing on that point ? 

Colonel McHwueu. I would like to say that the request as it came 
to the Department of Defense didn’t permit clearance by the procedure 
that we have outlined. We can’t react to these requests very quickly. 

There has to be time for concurrence and justification by the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 

As I recall, we got the request on Friday, by telephone, for a 
symposium that was starting on Monday. 

I should add—we got the request through the Naval Radiological 
Defense Laboratory. We didn’t get it from the FCDA. 

Mr. SuernHarp. It was a hurried request and, as I recall the circum- 
stances, the reason why it was hurried was that we hadn’t heard 
about the symposium until a couple of days before and then im- 
mediately requested access. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that is why we say the working party contact 
is important because of the fact that such a meeting was to be held, 
and 

Mr. Rornack. Now, suppose another meeting were to be held next 
week on a pertinent subject, do you have to contact FCDA and they 
have to contact special weapons project and then they get the clearance 
and it goes back? 

What is the estimate of the time involved ? 

Colonel McHvuen. We would like to have as much time as possible 
on projects that are going to involve a year’s clearance. We need a 
minimum of 30 days to do it correctly and that is not unreasonable, 
I believe, under the circumstances. 

Mr. Fascetzu. This formal procedure, you previously described 
when we were discussing it. Is this by directive? 

Colonel McHven. Directive in the sense that it is by agreement of 
the three chiefs of services within the Department of Defense, and 
agreed to by the Administrator of FCDA. 

Mr. Fascetz. Well, what I was trying to distinguish, if possible, 
administrative procedure is not prescribed by law, is it? This isa 
procedure that has been developed within DOD? 
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Colonel McHueu. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fascetz. With the concurrence—— 

Colonel McHueu. With AEC and FCDA; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Now, this 30-day period of time that you say you 
would like to have in " order to process a long-term request going for 
the full year, is that the normal oper ational time for all requests 4 

Colonel McHueu. Well, a period of clearance that is going to be 
over a year will take considerable analysis by both Department of 
Defense and Atomic Energy Commission. 

I believe it is not too unreasonable for a long-term proposition of 
that kind to be examined rather thoroughly. 

On the other hand, a visit to an installation for a specific matter of 
information—a smaller area of information to be covered and, per- 
haps, a one-time proposition—could be handled in much less time, 
perhaps 10 days. These are guesses, of course. 

Mr. Fascretx. Colonel, would it be possible in a problem of this kind 
to discuss the area limits of contract study in order to arrive at some 
preliminary areas of definition which would not contravene estab- 
lished procedures but which would allow them, by the approval in 
general areas, to eliminate this individual area-by-area, day-by-day 
request which takes, as you say, in each case a minimum of 10 days 
or in a long-term deal, 30 ds ays ¢ 

Colonel McHueu. I feel the request should start with the con- 
tractor, and that the onus should not be on the departments in this 
instance—— 

Mr. Fascetx. I am not trying to put the onus on anybody. I am 
just asking whether or not such an idea is possible. Evidently it 
has been done because you say you have reached an agreement of 
some kind. 

Colonel McHuen. Procedural agreement. 

Mr. Fascetxi. You still have no agreement on the areas because you 
are going to wait for the spec ific request ? 

Colonel McHuen. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. What I am asking you is whether or not it isn’t pos- 
sible when you have a contract and know the terms—discuss them 
and then sit down to determine as much of the specifics as possible, and 
get down to the general areas, whether or not it isn’t possible to get ap- 
proval on certain general areas which would eliminate the day-by-day 
request ¢ 

Colonel McHueu. It occurs to me that we have taken steps in that 
direction. It appears that once we know exactly what it is the Uni- 
versity of California is looking for, we would be able to suggest specific 
areas in which they could operate, subject to refinement later after we 
have gone through the established procedure. 

Mr. Fascetz. And then it would seem apparent to me that if this 
type of discussion ensued on a regular basis, maybe every 30 days, that 
everybody would be in a position of knowing what everybody else did 
and speeding up or making possible the accomplishment of the 
contract 

Colonel McHvucn. We think we have started that. 

Mr. Fascety (continuing). Which is one of the ultimate objectives 
in addition to keeping the information secret. 
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Colonel McHvueu. By coming around 2 or 3 times on this we should 
get this refined to the point where there is a flow of necessary needed 
information to FCDA and the contractor. 

Mr. Fasceti. You said the first time you actually had a conference 
on this matter was February 9. 

Do I understand by that that before that time you were just hand- 
ling individual requests as they were made to you by AEC? 

Colonel McHveu. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. And they hadn’t come up with this conference idea 
till February 1957. 

Colonel McHvuen. Well, last May we examined the transfer pro- 
cedure of transfer of information. 

Mr. Fascetn. Just a minute. You said last May you examined 
the current procedure by which you transfer infor mation under agree- 
ment between the DOD and FCDA which is classified. 

Colonel McHvuen. The date of the current agreement is 1954. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I have to ask one other question and I regret that I 
have to do it, but is this a procedure which is required by law? 

Colonel McHvuen. Yes, sir; it is my understanding it is. 

Mr. Rosack. You mean the agreement is classified by law? 

Colonel McHven. Not the agreement. 

Mr. Rorackx. Why is the agreement classified ? 

Colonel McHuen. Well, it is one of those internal matters which we 
feel should be classified. We feel there is no need to have the detail 
of this agreement outside of the Department, outside of the agencies 
concerned. We feel it is of interest to these people, the three agencies 
concerned. 

Mr. Fascetzt. And nobody else? 

Colonel McHvuan. We feel in this instance, that the transfer of data 
is not of concern to other than the three agencies. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Do I understand you corectly, and I hope I don’t, 
that the Department of Defense takes the position that administrative 
procedure which is worked up in agreement between Government 
agencies on a transfer of information is secret ? 

Colonel McHven. With respect to this classification of informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is, the administrative procedure is classified. 

Colonel McHvuen. In this instance we have classified it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. So that it is classified for all purposes even to other 
Government agencies, which raises an immediate question. For ex- 
ample, I am in another Government agency, other than the one that 
is involved in this classified agreement “transferring information, but 
I have a feeling that perhaps the DOD has worked out some real 
sensible concessions with respect to the transfer of information in this 
agreement which I don’t have in my agency. Now, I have to dig 
around and find it out strictly through the rumor mill. I won’t have 
the advantage of knowing the excellent administrative procedure that 
you have worked out by agreement. 

Colonel McHucu. If you were working in the area of nuclear- 
weapons effects, you probably would know about it. 

Mr. Fascerx. I don’t know—I mean the document is classified. I 
don’t know what administrative procedure was worked out. I would 
be interested, though. 
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Colonel McHucu. We have classified documents passing between 
other agencies. It just happens that this agreement seems to concern 
3 agencies and therefore it just operates among the 3 of them. 

Mr. Rorsack. And nobody, incidentally, can evaluate it. 

Mr. Fascetu. That is the reason I asked the question as to whether 
or not the procedure was established by law or by directive, and I 
think it makes a great deal of difference. I know you have your prob- 
lems, but I really think that maybe in a reevaluation of the necessary 
information for classifying administrative procedure is in order. I 
don’t see how in the world you can put the onus on me as an individual 
or me as a contractor for misunderstanding or not knowing what the 
administrative procedure is, if it is classified. 

Colonel McHuen. Well, the 

Mr. Fascert. That means in each case every new contractor or 
every new cleared person or every new agency has to sit down and 
work out a procedure without any knowledge on their side. 

Colonel McHucen. Contractors on classified projects are usually 
clenred before they take a Government contract, and any classified 
information which is required in the completion of the contract is 
generally made available to the cleared contractor. 

Mr. Fascert. Except when it involves some other agencies whose 
agreement is classified between them and the DOD, because then this 
other group won’t need to know, it is none of their business, and the 
test is the need to know. 

Colonel McHveu. That is right. 

Mr. Rorack. It was testified this morning by the representatives 
of the American Medical Association that they are negotiating a con- 
tract with the FCDA to study treatment of radiological casualties, 
injuries, and whatever. A representative of the association is here 
just to observe. 

Unless they take proper steps to find out what kind of information 
they can have access to, they may find themselves in the same boat as 
this contractor. 

Mr. Fascetu. I think this discussion has certainly—I don’t want to 
jump to conclusions and I have a great failing for jumping to conelu- 
sions—but it would seem to me that an unfair onus is placed upon, first 
of all, the agency, and second, the contractor under the system that you 
have described. 

In other words, unless an overall conference is held so that some 
understanding is achieved on both sides as to what the ultimate objec- 
tive of the contractor is, if you channel all requests into an area of a 
specific instance and a specific area and time limit, why, this presents a 
monumental problem to somebody who is trying to do this kind of job 
which involves an area in dozens of specifics. 

I would be tempted, for example, right away to sit down and make 
out 15,000 individual requests covering specific areas for a year and 
submit them and see what happened. And you would probably say 
that is unreasonable and turn them all down. 

But I would have no other alternative except to sit down and say, 
“Gentlemen, this is what I am shooting for now how do I get it?” 
And you would have to tell me, if you are charged with the respon- 
sibility of operating under the law. I mean if we are going to be 
reasonable about it. 
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Mr. Berry. In somewhat less drastic form, I think that is what we 
are going to do. 

Mr. Fascerz. That is very fine. Now, we have practically excluded 
Mr. Corsbie up there, and I want to give him an opportunity to express 
his views. 

Mr. Corset. I think my remarks can be brief, because most of the 
areas have been covered. However, it is worth offering, some; one, on 
documents; and second, on visitor access. And I would say immedi- 
ately that if there is a substantial amount of effects information, not 
included in the 450 documents, referred to by Colonel McHugh as 
having been transmitted to Civil Defense, I personally would be very 
embarrassed. That represents the sum of our knowledge on effects. 

Mr. Fascetx. Do you feel that it is fairly current ? 

Mr. Corssir. It represents reports as late as those from Redwing. 
Most start with Greenhouse and go from Greenhouse to the Ivy Opera- 
tion, Tumbler Snapper, Buster Jangle, Teapot, Wigwam, and on up 
now to include some from Redwing. 

I am not entirely familiar with all the sigma categories because, as 
you know, that is established by our Division of Military Applications. 

However, the sigma 4 information does include the access I have 
when I go to the test site itself, the access that Federal Civil Defense 
has to perform tests. It has to do with effects for general information, 
excluding special information on components and design of devices or 
weapons. 

Therefore, that does establish, I believe, that the information has 
been made available to whomsoever Civil Defense wishes to transfer. 

I believe, second, that the dissatisfaction of the University of Cali- 
fornia can only be laid to a lack of understanding of procedural re- 
quirements which we have to follow in the AEC like those followed in 
other agencies. 

For instance, now coming to visitors control, when I make a visit 
out of Washington to any of our installations I have to put in a 
visitor’s clearance. I have to stipulate the subject I wish to discuss 
with the person I wish to contact. 

I am granted a clearance based on that. When I arrive arrange- 
ments are made for me to discuss subjects in that area. 

Mr. Fasceii. How long is that type of clearance? 

Mr. Corssie. Usually for the period of the visit. 

Mr. Fascetx. How long does it take you to obtain it? 

Mr. Corspte. Usually about 2 weeks, if we don’t have 2 weeks I am 
apt to arrive out there and find I am there and my clearance hasn’t 
arrived. 

Speaking of the sigma 11 and sigma 4 then it is my understanding 
that sigma 11 covers reactor technology, biological, medical, and cer- 
tain things of that kind. 

The only incident in which the University of California has had 
difficulty, to my knowledge, with sigma 4 was one visit to Sandia, 
when the visitor’s clearance, so far as I was given to understand, stated 
a desire to discuss reactor technology. 

Upon arrival it. was desired to discuss effects. I believe this was the 
incident referred to by Dean O’Brien. 

On this second discussion here relative to visitor’s clearance, in 
January we received something that was a little unusual in the AEC. 
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We received a block of about 20 names with a request that sigma 4 
category be granted to all. 

We gave that immediate attention; talked it over with our people 
who felt this was irregular, according to our established policy—a 
little unusual. 

We believe that within the last few days we have arrived at a state 
by which this can be granted. As I said, this is not ordinarily’ the 
policy. 

Mr. Ropack. What is the relationship of the granting of the sigma 
4 to the responsibility of the Department of Defense? Is that part 
of the same clearance? 

Mr. Corsstz. I am speaking of AEC type of information. 

Mr. Rozack. Well, may we have an observation from the people at 
the university with regard to that? Is there anything in the testi- 
mony that doesn’t accord with your understanding and what is the 
significance of this sigma 4 clearance for future work ? 

“Mr. O’Brien. I don’t know what the understanding is about the 
future, but the sigma 4 is this weapons effects and that was the subject 
of the letter from General Fields, the General Manager, to me when 
we undertook this. 

So now, if it is worked out, that is fine. It would give us access 
er we need it. So I assume it will work from now on, if they ever 

ach an agreement, although I do hope the people who are active on 
a » eal rin subject are allow ed to talk to their opposite rea 

At least they can talk with the people in a certain area at Livermore 
Laboratory, and NRDL and others that we would ask for. 

Mr. Rozack. That is covered by the sigma 4 access, continuous con- 
tact for a given period ¢ 

Mr. Corspre. For a given period. At the time I understand we 
are talking about 6 months or perhaps up to a year. 

I am speaking of AEC when I speak of sigma categories. 

Mr. Fasceti. What is the counterpart as far as the Department of 
Defense is concerned. 

Colonel McHucnu. We don’t use the sigma categories. We have 
the military classification system and I am not able to translate sigma 
4 to something in our classifies ation system. 

Mr. Ropack. Waiving the question of specificity for the moment, 


would you be in a position to make a grant parallel to the one AEC 
is making? 


Captain Lay. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. And you have no request for that kind of grant, that is 
20 people for weapons effects. 

Captain Lay. I have had none like that. 

Mr. Ropsack. So we can understand this better, can you indicate 
in what respect this is an irregular request ? 

Is it the number of people or length of time? 

Mr. Corspie. It was both. AEC prefers to authorize individual 
visits except when there is some unusual circumstance. 

If we have someone say from Oak Ridge who has a month’s work 
at Los Alamos their clearance would cover the 30 days, it is also 
usually made up for an individual to prove identification. 


A block of about 20 for a period of a year was not the usual sort of 
request. 
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Mr. Ropsack. I would like to ask Mr. Berry, Mr. Chairman, 
whether the FCDA, on the basis of the interchange in this hearing 
and on the basis of the problems they are confronted with their 
contractors, would be in a position to establish with the departments 
involved, which would be the AEC and Department of Defense, 
some kind of policy understanding about future contracts? 

Mr. Berry. I think we have pretty well arrived at this through this 
device. As I mentioned to the chairman, we will probably do this 
somewhat laborious chore sitting down with our contractors and out- 
lining as definitely as possible in the first instance all of the things 
that we think they may need, and present them in the first instance, 
in other words, get as wide a clearance as possible when we first start 
into the contract and then maybe periodically update it. 

Mr. Fasceii. Does this require a revision or amendment to the 
classified agreement that exists between FCDA and DOD? 

Mr. Berry. I don’t think so; no. 

Mr. Rosacx. How would this understanding apply with respect 
to the interchange of information among contractors for different 
services like, say, the Rand Corp. and the University of California 
they are both working on separate projects which have mutually 
pertinent information. 

Now, what is the procedure there, what are the channels? Can they 
communicate directly under these procedures or the proposed ar 
rangement you are talking about ? 

Mr. Berry. No; that would not work. 

Colonel McHuen. We would prefer that the request from the Uni- 
versity of California come through the FCDA for justification to 
Defense and then we would make the necessary arrangements. 

Mr. O’Brren. May I ask, does that mean that our people could 
not talk with the people at Rand but would have to formulate a ques- 
tion specifying the kinds of information and we would get it back 
in a formal report. 

There is no opportunity for our people to talk to the Rand people, 
assuming they are doing something pertinent to us. 

I am not sure they are—but can Dr. Sheppard talk to Dr. X at Rand ? 

Mr. Fascetx. If you get approval I would assume that you could. 
You would treat that other contractor like you would a separate in- 
stallation. 

Tam not making any commitment for you, Colonel. 

Mr. Rorack. The gentlemen from the university in the position 
of contractor have a decision to make, whether they think under 
these arrangements they will be able to continue their contract. 

I would like to have them advise us of their decision and whether 
they think these arrangements as conveyed to them—whether they 
think they can work on the contract. 

Mr. Fasceti. I don’t think that is unreasonable, because they are 
certainly going to have to tell AEC. 

I am still sort of curious about why an agreement is necessary 
between AEC and FCDA and DOD to give FCDA any information. 

You first have to decide that you will give information. Is that 
the subject matter of the agreement ? 

Colonel McHven. The procedure to be followed is the agreement. 
We have agreed 
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Mr. Fascriu. Well now, you have changed your position real quick. 
Colonel McHveu. I hope not. 

Mr. Fascetn. Let’s take a hypothetical question. 
Government agency A comes to the Department of Defense. “We 
want general information we think about certain subjects.” Do you 
have the overriding authority to say, “We are not going to give it 
to you”? 

Colonel McHvueun. Generally in the areas of weapons effects infor- 
mation, we have an agency set up in Defense to review that request. 

Mr. Fascerx. In other words, the DOD would determine the need 
to know of the Government agency; is that what you mean? 

Colonel McHwven. That is the law. If the request is for military 
effects information, then under the law, there has to be a decision 
arrived at jointly by AEC and DOD. 

Mr. Fascetx. So that is the first item of decision in this agreement? 

Colonel McHvuen. Yes. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Then the next thing you agree on is the procedure 
by which you are to make this information available? 

Colonel McHveu. In this case, we agreed on the procedure—be- 
cause we were trying to help FCDA. The agreement was arrived 
at to facilitate the automatic transfer of weapons effects information 
to FCDA. 

Mr. Fascetn. I would assume then there are agreements with other 
Government agencies / 

Colonel McHucu. To my knowledge there have not, but I am not 
in a position to say. 

Mr. Ropack. How about the Public Health Service ? 

Captain Lay. That would be through FCDA. 

Mr. Fasceiz. I have run into a lot of webs, but this is a new one. 

Mr. Rorack. All agencies go to the FCDA ? 

Captain Lay. Except DOD and AEC. 

Mr. Fasceri. I think we ought to clarify that question and the 
answer, too. 

Did I understand you correctly, Mr. Roback? Will you ask the 
question again ? 

Mr. Ropack. I asked the question whether—say the Public Health 
Service, for example, is studying decontamination of water supply. 
it needs some information about radiation and the effect on water. 
How does it get its information? I am talking about information 
which is gathered b y both the AEC and DOD. 

Captain Lay. First they would ask the FCDA and then they would 
come to the DOD. 

Mr. Ropack. Does every agency of the Government outside of the 
AEC and Department of Defense come through the FCDA for its 
information ? 


Captain Lay. Yes. 

Mr. Ropack. Does that clarify it? 

Mr. Fasceny. It sure clarifies it, but I have to ask another question. 

I was just going to ask about ODM. 

Mr. Berry. The answer is, that is not so far as ODM is concerned. 

Captain Lay. ODM is the only exception. 

Mr. Berry. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the answer to the problem 
of classification of this particular agreement lies in the fact that it 
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also describes the areas of information that FCDA will receive, and 
because of that particular discussion there probably is adequate reason 
for classification. 

Mr. Fascetx. Do all Government agencies know that all requests 
for information of this type must be channeled through FCDA ? 

Mr. Berry. I would assume so. They would have no particular 
reason for knowing it unless it would be under a delegation from us 
for the purposes for which it would be used. 

Mr. Fasceizt. That is quite a broad statement and it is based on a 
great many presumptions and predicates that I haven’t heard any- 
thing about. 

Mr. Corssie. Mr. Chairman, to clarify the question concerning Pub- 
lic Health Service and AEC pa mation, as well known, the AEC 
has a number of contractual agreements with Public Health Service 
and Department of Agriculture, and perhaps with others which they 
do work in the area of classified information and based on the con- 
tract and need to know that is provided to them direct. 

On another instance such as the Public Building Service, who has 
a need for information, by agreement with the Public Building Serv- 
ice, extra copies of classified reports in the area which they need in- 
formation are provided to FCDA and our position there is that we 
would rather deal with FCDA, as that part of the Federal Govern- 
ment responsible for overall civil defense, for civil-defense matters. 

They would make the determination as to where else the informa- 
tion is needed and since they are accountable for it they can redis- 
tribute it as they see fit. 

Mr. Rosacx. In the information that the Public Health Service 
under contract obtained from you, does that include the area of in- 
formation in the possession of the Department of Defense or do 
they have to separately acquire that information ? 

Mr. Corsste. I think this might be of joint interest. As a matter of 
fact, there are some joint operations that are of interest to the De- 
partment of Defense. This usually is in the area of soils contamina- 
tion and things of that kind. 

Mr. Rogpack. As a contractor you could supply information to an- 
other agency of the Government or outside contractor through the 
Department, of Defense? 

Mr. Corssie. The Department of Defense, I believe they could make 
determinations, and then retransfer this information once it is given 
to them. 

Mr. Ropack. Who justifies the need to know? 

Mr. Corspie. If it is the contractor to us, I think we make the de- 
termination. 

Mr. Rosack. Why, just for the sake of argument, couldn’t the 

CDA make the determination as to what the contractor needs to 
know ? 

In other words, they have less access to Department of Defense in- 
formation than does the AEC, 

Mr. Fasce i. Certainly they are limited by their agreement. 

Mr. Corspre. I believe this is exactly what happens, that the infor- 
mation transferred to Civil Defense is regarded as their information 
and they determine which contractors or other Federal agencies 
should have it. 
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They make the transfer. 

Mr. Rosacx. Let me put the question to Mr. Berry. 

Is there any difference under the law as to the access of Department 
of Defense information as between the FCDA and AEC? 

Mr. Berry. I can’t answer the question. 

Mr. Rozvackx. Does FCDA under its law, Mr. Corsbie, and AEC 
under the law that governs it, have a different status with respect to 
access to the Department of Defense information ? 

And we are always speaking of nuclear weapons information. 

Mr. Corssre. I would like to refer this to Mr. William Minsch, of 
our Office of General Counsel. 

Mr. Witu1am J. Mrnscu (Office of General Counsel, Atomic Energy 
Commission). Would you ask the question again ? 

Mr. Rozack. We will let the reporter read it back. 

(Reporter read the last question. ) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. MINSCH, OFFICE OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL, ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Mr. Mrinscu. I might say that the Atomic Energy Commission 
under the Atomic Energy Act, has the responsibility for classifying 
and defining restricted data. 

This is a term that is peculiar to the Atomic Energy Act. You don’t 
find it in any other legislation. 

This particular information would be restricted data, I believe— 
the information that you included in your question. 

Now, on questions of declassification decisions, whether to declassify 
information which relates to utilization of weapons, of course sections 
142 C and D of the act require a joint determination by the Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense. 

But I think you are talking about something a little different here. 
I gather you are talking about access of people who have “Q” clear- 
ances to restricted data which has not been declassified. 

Mr. Ropack. I am trying to find out whether the FCDA is at a 
relative disadvantage with respect to the information and it may be 
that if the AEC is in a superior position with respect to access—is 
the FCDA in a position of relative disadvantage with respect to access 
of this information we are talking about ? 

Mr. Corspire. I don’t think so. I will refer this to Mr. Berry or 
others. 

It was my understanding that Dean O’Brien said he was not handi- 

capped provided he got the information identified in the letter which 
he had received from General Fields. 

I might say there is an area in weapons design which we should 
clearly recognize for which Civil Defense as far as I know has made 
no request. 

Mr. Ropack. Let me put the question in another form: 

Suppose the AEC had made the contract with the U niversity of 

Yalifornia. Would Dean O’Brien be in the position he is no 

Mr. Corsstr. I think he would be in exactly the same position i since 
he stated he was not handicapped and so far as I know he is entitled 
to all the information in the category which he said was satisfactory. 
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Mr. Fascetn. May I ask this question: The agreement between the 
AEC, DOD, ane FCDA specifies the areas of information. This 
approves, as I understand it, the transfer of that information and 
then makes FCDA accountable for it; is that correct ? 

Colonel McHucu. When it is transferred FCDA become account- 
able. 

Mr. Fascetn. Even in the face of this agreement I understand it 
is necessary to still get approval on the areas of information needed 
by a contractor who is working through FCDA who already has an 
agreement for the transfer of the information; is that right? 

Colonel McHvuen. Once FCDA has this information they can do 
with it what they want. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Yes. 

Colonel McHvueu. Anything that has not been transferred—addi- 
tional documents, for example—requires that a request come in and 
that the justification therefore be submitted. 

Mr. Fascert. That immediately raises the question then, Are these 
requests outside the scope of the agreement ? 

Obviously they must be. 

Colonel McHucu. They are, because the transmission of informa- 
tion covered in the agreement is automatic. 

Mr. Fascerx. Right, that is what I thought. 

Colonel McHucu. That is right. 

Mr. Fascetit. So maybe we ought to evaluate the necessity that 
arises from month to month under that agreement which automatical- 
ly puts FCDA at a disadvantage. 

The fact that they had this contract back a year ago and the fact 
that you have just reached an agreement so as to make the information 
available indicates to me that the or iginal agreement is the thing that 
should have been worked on to start with, if it is necessary. And I 
suppose from an accounting and legal standpoint, it is absolutely nec- 
essary as far as AEC and DOD are concerned. 

Mr. Rosack. Isn’t it a fact that the AEC under the law and under 
its operations is in a position of the originating agency, but is not the 
FCDA itself a recipient agency and in that sense in a different posi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Fascetu. Is the joint information between AEC and DOD a 
matter of law? 

Mr. Minscu. Yes; it is. Primarily by means of the Military Liai- 
son Committee which is set up under section 27 of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

Mr. Fasceii. The act provides for the joint availability of the in- 
formation and the Committee is the means of implementing it. 

Mr. Minscu. Although information is not just transmitted between 
the two agencies through the Military Liaison Committee, that is the 
primary channel of information but not the exclusive one. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, this is an unrelated matter but it seems to me, 
it sticks in the back of my mind, about across-the-board clearance 
between AEC and DOD and the three military services. 

Go back to this joint availability of information by law, and I won- 
der if it actually exists as a practical operating matter 

Mr. Mrnscu. It does. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am very happy to hear that. 
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Captain Lay. On a need-to-know basis. 

Mr. Fascert. Thank you. I appreciate your doing that, because 
that still raises the question as to which agency makes ‘the determina- 
tion as between AEC and DOD. 

Mr. Corssie. Perhaps this would help to answer that question of 
the reports previously identified. I find 382 of them included re- 
stricted data and they were jointly reviewed before transmittal to 
FCDA. 

These were the original reports, the weapons test report. 

Mr. Ropack. What is the difference between those and the reports 
which are rewritten in somewhat different form so they are not asso- 
ciated with their birthplace ? 

Mr. Corsriz. The only reason I could think of rewriting them was 
to lower the classification or declassify them in order to have greater 
dissemination of information. 

Kighty-four of these did not contain restricted data and they were 
reviewed by DOD alone, merely informing AEC that such documents 
had been transmitted principally for rec ord purposes. 

Mr. Fascetn. Does that mean that somewhere in the catacombs that 
AEC has the overriding authority by law? 

Mr. Corsri. I think it means that AEC is responsible for restricted 
data. 

Mr. Fascenti. And that is by law? 

Mr. Mrnscu. I might throw some light on this, if I read a little 

short part of section 27 of the Atomic Energy Act. 

After describing the set-up of the Military Liaison Committee, 
the section says: 

The Commission shall advise and consult with the Department of Defense, 
through the Committee, on all atomic energy matters which the Department of 
Defense deems to relate to military applications of atomic weapons or atomic 
energy, including the development, manufacture, use, and storage of atomic 
weapons; the allocation of special nuclear material for military research, and 
the control of information relating to the manufacture or utilization of atomic 
weapons, and shall keep the Department of Defense, through the Committee, 
fully and currently informed of all such matters before the Commission, 

So that does put a positive obligation on us in those areas of 
information. 

The Department of Defense, through the Committee, shall keep the Commis- 
sion fully and currently informed on all matters within the Department of 
Defense which the Commission deems to relate to the development or application 
of atomic energy 

Those, I think, are the portions of it that are relevant to this 
problem. 

Mr. Fasceii. Will you clear up one point for me ? 

Do I have a right then in assuming that there are areas of informa- 
tion which are strictly within the province of the AEC? 

Mr. Minscnu. By being within the province you mean that—— 

Mr. Fascritn. They have sole jurisdiction, sole accountability. 

Mr. Mrnscu. Yes; this is true. 

Mr. Fascetn. Do you have any other questions, Mr. Roback? 

Mr. Rorack. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the documents from 
which the witnesses from the university read be submitted for the 
record, Not necessarily at the moment, but when you get home, send 
us copies for the record, assuming the information is unrestricted. 

88869—57——-28 
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We don’t want restricted documents. We want records to include in 
the public record. We want the entire documents that you have cited 
from, if there is no bar on their publication for reasons of secrecy 
or procedure with regard to your contract. 

We don’t want to embarrass you in any way but we do want the 
documents. 

Mr. Fasceti. Dr. Shepherd, do you have anything further? I am 
not sure, frankly, if I can lay a predicate for you, just exactly what 
you have at this point. 


STATEMENT OF RONALD W. SHEPHARD, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. SHepuarp. We started out with a review of where the Uni- 
versity of California was and we got into these matters of the difficulty 
of getting information. 

This certainly affects our progress and I think the critical thing is 
not the matter of just getting a number of documents, but it is one of 
getting access to technical people working on similar problems, be- 
cause the weapons test data alone is not what we need. We need to 
get contact with people in other laboratories, other Government agen- 
cies, on their approach and the things they have done to date on mat- 
ters which affect the civil defense problems because it would be unwise 
and not professionally advantageous for us to duplicate work that 
has already been done and also not to use the latest information that is 
available. 

The pipeline of data is a long one, and some things are published 
rapidly after the information is available, and other things are parts 
of larger studies which take longer times to get out and from my past 
experience, this timelag is long indeed. 

So to be effective, we need a direct contact with people working on 
similar problems. We are not asking for information which is not 
appropriate to our work but to date we haven’t been very effective in 
getting this information and I hope that by working on this problem 
we can resolve it so that we can keep the interest of the U niversity of 
California on the work. 

Mr. Fascetx. I can appreciate your feelings. You heard Mr. Cors- 
bie say that as far as his office is concerned that they have reached 
a basis of understanding on this problem. 

You also heard Captain Lay say he had not been approached on 
it before. 

So now I would like to hear what Mr. Berry has to say. 

Mr. Berry. I don’t know what we are talking about here, so far : 
these 20 clearances are concerned. 

I am sure there has been no approach here, but maybe I will have to 
ask the question on just where we stand actually on more direct access 
at the moment. 

I mean as a basis 





Mr. Fasceiu. It won’t be necessary, gentlemen, to work it out here. 
I appreciate your spirit. 

Mr. Berry. I wanted to get the answer before you if you wanted 
it. I understood the captain to say he hadn’t been approached yet 
and obviously a basis of understanding hasn’t been reached. 
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Mr. Fascetu. Of course, I would be very happy if you could reach 
a basis of understanding with the captain as you have with Mr. Cors- 
bie. 

Obviously, from Dr. Shephard’s standpoint it is most necessary. 

Mr. Rosack. Don’t you think a prudent contractor would write into 
his contract the provisions of accessibility to the data necessary to per- 
form the contract ? 

Mr. Fascett. Dr. Shephard, when you were outlining the areas of 
specificity with respect to your study, I got a thread or undercurrent, 
a predicate, and I just wondered if we might discuss it for a moment— 
and, that is, you are basing this study on a target area concept. 

Restated, in example, a weapon will be exploded at a given point 
and it will be exploded on the ground or in the air; it will have certain 
variable effects depending on geography, conditions, size of weapon, 
the hour of delivery, the sun and moon and all sorts of other factors. 

Yet I don’t detect anything in here on a proposition that might en- 
compass something more than that. Am I correct? 

Mr. Suepuarp. I think I can explain that in a few words: 

As we see the problem now, and our view may change, it appears 
to us that the scope of the task of providing civil defense is very, very 
large, and that one needs to seek ways of partitioning the problem 
that is what is urgent and what is not urgent, so far as the hazards o 
radiological fallout. 

Mr. Fascett. Manageable pieces ¢ 

Mr. SurerHarp. Manageable pieces. I would guess offhand that 
certain parts of this country do not have the same degree of risks or 
hazards as other parts of the country. 

We feel it is desirable to make a study of a whole spectrum of various 
kinds of attack which can be made on this country with various ways 
of attack and various size of bombs under various conditions, and then 
see what the results are so far as radiological fallout is concerned. 

Mr. Fasceiy. I gathered that—— 

Mr. Sueruarp. This allows us then to say that in certain areas the 
problem is this difficult, other areas it is this difficult, and to seek means 
of radiological defense which are adjusted to the needs. 

I believe that a uniform effort across the country in all areas presents 
a much larger problem than trying to adjust the defense to the needs 
of geographical areas that might be involved. 

So our approach to the problem is to seek out the variable needs 
and work out the methods of radiological defense according to the 
risk which is involved. 

Mr. Fascetn. Well, the thing that was troubling me somewhat, and 
you may have already answered it, is that the problem could be created 
in a number of ways as you have well pointed out. 

We could have a specific or target area, and your study would give 
us certain standardized information with respect to all of the variables 
that might go into an attack on a particular selected area. 

But now the question I am raising in my own mind is when you 
have done this for 100 or 200 selected areas you run into the difficulty 
of the entire United States being a target area and then is your study 
valid ¢ 
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Dr. SuHerHarp. I think the method of analysis would be valid but 
it would have to be applied in an interconnected way across the 
whole country. 

Mr. Fascety. There again I would question a little bit, or at least 
discuss it anyway, because Doctor Thompkins has already testified 
before the committee that all you would have to have is an “X” number 
of weapons of “X” magnitude dropped advantageously on the land 
mass of the United States and you would have all these problems that 
you are talking about without regard to wind or sun or air or people 
or food or water or anything else. 

Dr. Suernarp. As I understand the problem, if you look at the 
reasonable or likely kind of attack which can be made on the country, 
the hazard is not-uniform across the country. 

And I am seeking ways of evaluating the difference so as to cut 
down the required efforts on civil defense because there are public 
funds involved and the expense is tremendous. 

Mr. Fascetz. I understand that, but maybe I didn’t make clear the 
importance of Dr. Thompkin’s testimony. 

In other words, the end result being that you have enough fallout 
to kill everybody, anyway. 

Mr. SuepusrRp. I am not under that impression. I may be after 
I have studied the proposition, but from what I know of the difficul- 
ties at this stage, the work we have done up to date, I don’t believe 
that is true. 

Mr. Fasceti. Well, he says it is. I raise this point because I gath- 
ered from your discussion 

Mr. Suepnarp. I don’t know his reasons for saying it, but I think 
in making an approach to this problem it is sound to ask this question, 
and analyze it carefully, because if one makes it as a conclusion, if it 
is not in fact true in every case, you have increased the scope and 
difficulties of the problem. 

Mr. Fasceti. You certainly have, but I would assume he wouldn't 
be speaking lightly, and, being connected with the Navy Radiological 
Laboratory, he has some basis for m: aking the statement. 

Mr. Sneprarp. He perhaps has, but “IT haven't had access to the 
information he is speaking from. 

If I could get available reports, I would be quite happy to have the 
Navy Radiological Laboratory tell me which these reports are. 

Mr. Fascety. That is the reason I raised the question, because I got 
the impression, listening to your cursory explanation of your specific 
points, it didn’t contemplate a totality of contamination or totality 
of destruction. 

Mr. SuHeruHarp. We do have this in mind, but I think the facilities 
of the university are such that we can work out an approach to analyz 
ing these problems, which then can be used- 

Mr. Fasceti. Do any of you gentlemen ha ave any other questions 

Thank you very much for being with the subcommittee and giving 
us the opportunity to explore your thinking and the benefit of your 
reasoning. 

(W hereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


(Following are documents referred to above subsequently submitted 
for the record.) 
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UNITED STATES ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1956. 
Dr. MorroueH P. O’Brien, 
Dean, School of Engineering, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dear Dr. O’'Brren: We have been informed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration that your organization is performing work for that agency, under 
contract, which involves, or is likely to involve, classified information. 

Representatives of the Department of Defense, Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, and Atomic Energy Commission mutually agreed in meeting on 
August 6, 1951, that certain standard categories of restricted data, principally 
weapons test effects information, should be made available to the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in connection with its civil-defense responsibilities. 
These categories are: 

(a) Effects on structures 

(b) Effects on material and equipment 

(c) Biological effects 

(7) Radiation detection instruments and techniques 

(e) Cratering and earth shock 

(f) Particle fallout patterns 

(7) General shock, blast, radiation, and thermal effects 
(h) Such other data as may be jointly determined feasible 

Since 1951, procedures assuring systematic identification, review, and trans- 
mission of this material have been established jointly by the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Department of Defense. These have been periodicaily re- 
viewed and revised as indicated to accomplish effectively the transmittal of the 
mass of weapons test and other data falling into these categories. 

Certain categories of “weapons data” as opposed to “weapons effects” infor- 
mation are excluded from this joint arrangement. For instance, significant 
weupons-design information, production and stockpile figures and military utili- 
zation are nontransmittable categories. Also, the Armed Forces special weapons 
project, as agent for the Department of Defense, has been directed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as of July 2, 1954, to exclude the following: 

“(a) Status of development of weapons. (This should not be construed as 
preventing the furnishing of information on the yields of test weapons or devices 
when this is necessary in order adequately to convey weapons effects informa- 
tion to the FCDA, as long as the exact nature of the weapon or device is not 
revealed.) 

“(b) Specific United States capability, or numbers of weapons in stockpile. 

“(c) Weapons design. 

“(d) Weapons production rate. 

“(e) Planned operational use of weapons.” 

The above information is provided you in connection with your current contract 
with the Federal Civil Defense Administration in order to protect against in- 
advertent disclosure of information in the proscribed categories. It is recog- 
nized that a certain amount of interpretation of the rules given herein may be 
necessary. In such cases, you are requested to submit any questions to the Civil 
Defense Liaison Branch, Atomic Energy Commission, for necessary review and 
determination, jointly with the division of military application and the Armed 
Forces special weapons project. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. E. Fieips, General Manager. 


JANUARY 29, 1957. 
Memorandum to: Gerald R. Gallagher, Assistant Administrator, Technical Ad- 
visory Services, FCDA. 
From: Ronald W. Shephard, Chairman, Project Steering Committee. 
Subject : The need for modification of past arrangements for obtaining classified 
information from DOD and AEC activities. 

The effective prosecution of the research and analysis effort of project Civil 
requires a thorough background in the basic characteristics of radiological 
phenomena, and the success of our work depends upon a complete exchange of 
information and ideas with others engaged in related activities. In particular, 
the investigation of a system of countermeasures for radiological defense is 
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dependent upon a full understanding of the effects of nuclear weapons and, in 
particular, those effects arising from prompt and residual nuclear radiation. 

When this project was first conceived, the needs for this information and 
technical interchange were recognized, and in fact, one of the reasons for 
requesting the University of California to undertake project Civil was the 
proximity of the university to the laboratory having the responsibility for the 
radiological defense of the Armed Forces, namely, the United States Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory. 

We understand the mission of the United States Naval Radiological Defense 
Laboratory to be as follows: 

“To conduct basic and applied research on the physical and biological effects 
of hazardous nuclear and thermal radiations, including interrelated effects of 
such shock or blast, and the dispersion and contaminating effects of fission 
products resulting from an atomic explosion or from controlled nuclear processes ; 
develop and evaluate radiac devices and shielding equipment or materials for 
protection of personnel, reclamation or decontamination procedures for ship- 
board, aircraft, and land areas; preparation of data for training information 
required by the military services including assistance to other Federal agencies 
and Government contractors in the fields of atomic and radiological warfare ; 
and develop the use of radioisotope and other tracer techniques in the above 
technological fields.” 

Although the objectives of project Civil and the mission of the United States 
Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory do not exactly coincide, it seems clear 
that the weapons-effects information required for the prosecution of the Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory mission, together with information obtained 
on weapons effects by research activities at that laboratory, is directly applicable 
to the research being undertaken by project Civil. We cannot be expected to 
originate this information and are required to find a way of readily obtaining it. 

To date, we have had very limited success in obtaining classified data on 
weapons effects, even though our personnel have been “Q” cleared for restricted 
data. We need to have access to a comprehensive repository of such informa- 
tion, and NRDL is the logical source. It is not sufficient for us to be able to 
request a specific document through FCDA channels, because without surveying 
the classified literature available in such a repository as NRDL we have no basis 
for requesting specific documents. We have not been able either to survey the 
literature available or to successfully secure the few specific documents which 
have come to our attention. 

Current information on weapons effects and the assessment of it for radio- 
logical defense is not available in published documents, because of the usual 
long timelag between the inception of a piece of research work and its publica- 
tion. Therefore, beyond access to a repository of classified documents, we need 
a working level technical interchange of ideas between the personnel at Project 
Civil and the personnel of other agencies engaged in related research, particu- 
larly between Project Civil staff and the technical staff of USNRDL. Such tech- 
nical exchanges are not possible under the present security restrictions between 
NRDL and Project Civil. 

In our contacts with AEC laboratories, particularly the radiation laboratory 
of the University of California, we have been hampered by assignment of a 
sigma 11 category for access instead of a sigma 4 category. Our work on radio- 
logical fallout and monitoring is at a standstill because Professor Blackwell has 
not been given a sigma 4 access to the Livermore branch of the radiation labora- 
tory of the University of California. 

Although it is desirable that information concerning all interrelated weapons 
effects be made available to Project Civil, it is essential that all information 
related to the characteristics of fallout be made readily and immediately avail- 
able to the staff members of Project Civil holding proper clearance. Specifi- 
cally, the characteristics of fallout about which detailed information is required 
include: 

1. The temporal and spatial distribution of fallout observed in all detonations 
to date, as well as information concerning all theoretical analyses and proposed 
fallout models. Of particular interest here are data describing the observed 
point-to-point variation in fallout density or radiation intensity. 

2. The type of radiation, its energy spectrum, and its variation with time and 
distance and with type of detonation. Isotopic composition data would also fall 
into this category. 

3. The physical and chemical characteristics of fallout particulates and the 
variation of these properties with time and distance and with type of weapon 
and location of burst. 
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In addition, it is necessary that all proposed countermeasure systems for 
radiological defense and studies related to such systems completed by various 
agencies, including USNRDL, be made available to Project Civil otherwise waste- 
ful duplication of effort and unnecessary time delays will be involved. 

Data pertaining to the characteristics of fallout are essential to the planning 
of civil defense countermeasures of almost every type. To cite several specific 
areas of current concern to project Civil, the following will serve as typical 
examples : 

1. The prediction of gross or average fallout distribution is dependent on a 
model in which the size distribution of fallout particulates and the variation of 
radioactivity with size are extremely important components. 

2. The variation of fallout densities from the average, that is, the occurrence 
of hot and cool areas within a generally heavily contaminated region, is also 
dependent on particle size data. 

8. The effect of micrometeorological and topographical conditions on fallout 
distribution will depend upon the influence of. such effects as bomb-induced fires 
upon these conditions. 

4, The evaluation of existing shelter within a community and the design of a 
shelter system is dependent on the energy spectrum and the many aspects of 
particulate transport which might cause localization of fallout in the vicinity 
of artificial and natural terrain features. 

5. An understanding of the problem of decontamination is dependent on the 
nature of the particle in which the radioactive materials are incorporated and 
the mechanism of incorporation. The transport in surface waters and the re- 
moval of fallout from water by various municipal treatment processes depends 
on whether the radioisotopes are present in solution or suspension. 

The following examples are given to illustrate the difficulties which project 
Civil has had in its attempt to obtain information essential to the research being 
undertaken : 

1. The United States Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory sponsored a 
shielding symposium in October 1956. This symposium covered the military 
and operational requirements for neutron and gamma shielding, the requirements 
on shielding research and development resulting from biologic and dosimetric 
circumstances, and reviews of basic, applied, and field experimentation and 
theory. A specific restriction placed upon discussion during the symposium 
was: “No weapon data except weapon effects. Specifically exclude classified data 
which will reveal design details and classified effects data which is identifiable 
with a specific device or detonation.” Thus, the subject of the symposium was 
extremely pertinent to the objectives of project Civil and the security restrictions 
placed upon participation in the symposium clearly excluded any information 
which present regulations say cannot be given to FCDA. Nevertheless, requests 
for permission to attend by cleared project Civil personnel were forwarded both 
through FCDA and directly by NRDL and were turned down at the Washington 
level. 

2. Properly cleared personnel from Project Civil working on decontamination 
problems in general and decontamination of water supplies in particular, re- 
quested clearance to visit NRDL for discussions with appropriate personnel 
there. Permission was obtained, but the implications of the security restrictions 
placed on NRDL indicated that the discussions would be seriously hampered. 
A request for clarification of these security restrictions brought a reply that 
both the AEC and the DOD felt that the information desired would come under 
the category of restricted data and that restricted data was not to be discussed 
with FCDA contractors, but the staff of Project Civil have been “Q” cleared for 
the express purpose of having access to needed restricted data. The regulations 
require that restricted data for contractual research must be requested in writ- 
ing via the FCDA Administrator. Consequently, permission to visit was re- 
scinded. It was not made clear how information concerning existence of any 
written material could be obtained other than by discussions with the appro- 
priate individuals. Nor was it made clear how opinions concerning the relative 
validity of conflicting reports could be obtained or how information so current 
as to be unavailable in formal documents could be transmitted. 

3. Project Civil recently requested a copy of the cumulative index of weapons 
tests reports. This index is labeled “Secret Restricted Data” although at least 
most, if not all, of the pages therein have classification no greater than “Secret.” 
Although documents listed in this index may contain highly sensitive material, 
the index itself is merely a subject, title, and author index and thus contains 
no such highly sensitive material. The overall secret restricted data classi- 
fication of the index, it is believed, stems from the greater classification which 
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must be placed upon a large compilation of individually less classified items. 
Although weapons data unavailable to FCDA may be contained in a limited 
number of documents listed in the index, it is difficult to understand why the 
index itself cannot be made available to FCDA and to Project Civil, at least in 
expurgated form. Nevertheless, a request for a copy of this index was denied. 

4. The Project Civil library recently obtained an index of all unclassified 
documents published by the USNRDL. This was circulated among project per- 
sonnel, and a rather sizable number of these documents were checked as being 
of interest to this project. A request was made to the USNRDL Technical In- 
formation Division on November 20, 1956 for these documents. It is my under- 
standing that personnel at NRDL have been reluctant to transmit the entire 
eumulation for fear that, although the individual documents could be trans- 
mitted without question, the sum total of these documents would require a higher 
security classification. They appear to be anxious to cooperate with Project 
Civil but seem reluctant to assume responsibility for a possible violation of 
security restrictions and would be happy if responsibility for the transmission 
of this large number of documents could be placed at some higher level. 

In summary, the restrictions placed on the catergories of classified informa- 
tion available to properly cleared staff on Project Civil jeopardize the success 
of the project. The working arrangements for access to repositories of informa- 
tion pertinent to our work and the technical interchanges between the staff of 
Project Civil and the staffs of other agencies working on similar problems are 
even less satisfactory. In particular, the current situation is such that even 
when agencies or personnel would like to cooperate with Project Civil they are 
reluctant to do so under present regulations or understanding thereof. The net 
result is that all attempts to obtain classified information, necessary to a sue- 
cessful prosecution of the objectives of this project, are highly complex, time 
consuming, and mainly unsuccessful. If this situation cannot be alleviated in 
the near future, I have no alternative but to recommend that the University 
discontinue its effort on Project Civil. 


(Following is a quarterly progress report on the Federal Civil 
Defense contract with the University of California subsequently sub- 
nutted for the record :) 


QUARTERLY PROGRESS REPORT ON THE FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE CONTRACT WITH THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Quarterly Progress Report for the periecd October 1, 1956—December 31, 1956 
(Contract No. CD-GA-56-57) 
PROJECT “Cry” 


I, ORGANIZATION 


The proposed organization chart for project “Civil”, drafted in June 1956, was 
revised (appendix A) during this reporting period to conform with modifications 
of the research activities (see sec. VIT and VIIT) as discussed in conference held 
at FCDA/Battle Creek during the period October 23-26, 1956. Staffing r: quire- 
ments are being determined to meet the revised mutually understood research 
activities, with active recruitment of additional qualified personnel to follow. 


If. PROJECT FACILITIES 


All major items of repair and improvement of the quarters occupied by the 
project have been completed. Necessary office furnishings and equipment have 
been procured, as needed. Additional office items wiil be required as the 
research staff is augmented. 

III. PERSONNEL 

The total staff of the project, as of the close of this reporting period, consisted 
of 24 members, 13 full time and 11 part time. Also associated with the project, 
during this period, were 14 consultants (appendix B). 

IV. SECURITY 


1. Staff: Security clearances for staff members have moved more rapidly dur- 
ing this period. Three full time and one consultant are yet to be cleared. They 
are: 
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Dunster, Jane (full time): Papers forwarded FCDA November 19, 1956 
Hopkins, Donn E. (full time) : Papers forwarded FCDA June 15, 1956 
Richardson, Lila (full time) : Papers forwarded FCDA November 19, 1956 
Lyman, R. P. (consultant) : Papers forwarded FCDA December 1, 1956 


2. Police: There are 6 regular field station police who are responsible for all 
police/security measures within the engineering field station on a daily 24-hour 
basis. These police officers, in carrying out their normal duties, will be re- 
sponsible for checking on the security of project “Civil”. 

3. Physical facilities: During this quarter, all necessary work to install the 
protective devices in the project buildings was completed. A survey was con 
ducted by James M. Howell, security agent, AEC Oakland Office, and his report 
was forwarded to AEC, Washington, in November 1956. 

In anticipation of “facility clearance”, the project has operated during the last 
month of this reporting period under full security regulations, with entry to the 
security area controlled by use of an electrically locked door. Chain-link fene- 
ing, floodlighting, and an ultrasonic alarm system have provided “off hours 
protection” in conjunction with the regular patrols of the police staff. 

4. Document safekeeping: Two safe-type files (3-position combination lock, 
l-hour exposure rating) have been installed in the secured area of the project 
for document storage, and a “classified document control system” has been set up 
under the direction of the document control officer. Classified document mail is 
received through a post office box, rented in the El Cerrito Branch Post Office, 
and appropriate measures have been taken to insure that only authorized per- 
sonnel may secure these deliveries from the post office. 


V. LIBRARY 


The librarian, who became associated with the project during the previous 
reporting period, has, during this reporting period, attended project research 
staff meetings, as well as conferences between project members and FCDA 
staff at Battle Creek (October 23-26, 1956). The attendance, at the afore 
mentioned meetings, has given the librarian a good understanding of the technical 
aspects of the project’s research activities and the necessary reference materials 
required to aid and further these activities. 

Operating procedures have heen established with the University of California 
branch libraries, especially with the order department of the general library, 
which acts as “purchasing agent” for the project. 

During this reporting period, the librarian visited the Naval Radiological De 
fense Laboratory (NRDL) at Hunter’s Point, San Francisco. The NRDL h- 
brarian was cooperative and acquainted the project librarian with NRDL Library 
policies and procedures. This visit resulted in the profect securing several in- 
dexes (unclassified) and bibliographies. On the basis of this unclassified mate- 
rial and other sources, 2 major bibliographies were compiled and distributed by 
the librarian to the project, namely: (1) Fallout and (2) Radiological Defense 
which is divided into the following 4 parts: 

(1) General radiological defense 
(2) Nature of the hazard 

(3) Biological effects 

(4) Countermeasures 

The librarian has established a separate formalized classified document 
catalog. 

Motion picture films have been procured for showing to project staff mem 
bers. These films were requested from region 7, Film Office, FCDA, and a con 
tinuing audio-visual program is planned. 

A list of all additions to the library collection is forwarded weekly to all 
project staff members, consultants, and subcontractors. 


VI. ACCESS TO CLASSIFIED DATA AND TECHNICAL INTERCHANGE 


The project has been seriously handicapped in its research efforts by the diffi- 
culties encountered in securing classified information essential to the progress 
of the research program. In particular, the project has not been able to secure 
classified documents directly from NRDL, but must channel requests for such 
inform ition through FCDA to DOD for approval of release from NRDL. These 
DOD approvals have not been forthcoming. Equally serious has been the 
inability of our project staff to engage in technical interchanges with personnel 
at NRDL, because of security restrictions. Even difficulties have been en 
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countered in securing collections of unclassified documents. The bibliography 
referred to, in section V above, was circulated among project staff members 
and the documents requested from NRDL, on the basis of this bibliography, 
have not been received, because of uncertainty as to whether a collection of 
unclassified documents bears a higher classification than the individual papers. 

Project staff members, visiting AEC installations, have been allowed a sigma 
11 access clearance, which does not allow discussion on weapons effects data 
essential to the research program of Project Civil. Access clearances of sigma 4 
category are needed for most members of the project staff. 

Full particulars on these matters are being forwarded to Mr. Gerald R. Gal- 
lagher, Assistant Administrator, Technical Advisory Services, FCDA. 

The matter of adequate liaison between the project and FCDA was discussed 
in conference with FCDA representatives at Battle Creek during the period 
October 23-26, 1956. It was determined that this liaison could best be accom- 
plished by intermittent visits between key research staff members of the project 
and their FCDA counterparts, with Mr. John Heslep acting as the local FCDA 
liaison representative. 


VII. GENERAL RESEARCH OBJECTIVE 


Conversations with Messrs. Gerald R. Gallagher, Jack C. Greene, Wayne W. 
Johnson, and others at FCDA, Battle Creek, have resulted in clarification of the 
general research objective of Project Civil as being “research and analysis to 
aid FCDA in the development of radiological defense systems avainst fallout 
from atomic bombs.” During the last quarter, various research activities have 
been undertaken, as outlined in the organization chart (appendix A). These 
research activities are undertaken as continuing efforts. It is suggested that 
they be revised by mutual agreement between FCDA/Battle Creek and the 
University of California, prior to the beginning of each contractual period. It 
is intended that the project will undertake an investigation of factors essential 
to the radiological defense of urban centers. These will range from estimation 
of probable regions affected by various levels of fallout radiation intensity and 
evaluation of protection afforded by existing structures, to monitoring of actual 
fallout and other efforts required to protect the population affected, including 
prophylaxis and medical treatment for the alleviation of the biological effects 
of radiation received. Insofar as possible, these investigations will be directed 
toward general applicability or at least to serve as models for other individual 
studies. It is anticipated that, eventually, regional studies of probable fallout 
intensities will be undertaken to investigate the factors involved in the enordi- 
nation of radiological defense systems over larger areas. 


VIII. PROGRESS ON RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


A. Analysis of fallout prediction and monitoring systems 


A program for approximate estimation of the probability of fallout intensity 
distributions has been assembled for calculation on the IBM 701 of the Univer- 
sity of California. This program is in the terminal stages of check-out. It is 
intended that calculations will be made for selected regions to serve as an initial 
basis for planning radiological monitoring, shelter protection, and other activi- 
ties of the radiological defense systems investigated. 

Work on a more refined wind shear model analysis has been delayed by in- 
ability to secure sigma 4 access clearance to the Livermore branch of the radia- 
tion laboratory of the University of California, and, consequently, studies of 
the operational prediction of fallout have been held in abeyance. Likewise, 
this lack of sigma 4 access is also delaying the investigation of the character- 
istics of an optimum monitoring system with respect to the method of monitor- 
ing, instrument characteristics and the distribution of measurements needed to 
provide an adequate postattack estimation of fallout intensity fields. 

A study has been made of the possible influence of a fire-induced convectum 
column on fallout patterns. This work has resulted in the formulation of a 
proposed research project of scaled experimentation to be carried on under 
subcontract by the California Forest and Range Experiment Station, at the 
University of California. It is hoped that this research will lead to a better 
understanding of the factors affecting micrometeorological fallout patterns, as 
well as the general influence of convection columns. 
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B. Shelter 


A preliminary formulation of a method of estimating protection against fallout 
radiation afforded by existing structures has been formulated, using a land-use 
classification system. The estimation of radiation shielding afforded by different 
types of urban area will utilize work now being carried on by the National 
Bureau of Standards. Population data will be obtained from the Bureau of 
Census. The possibility of getting building data from the Sanborn Map Co. 
has been explored, and it is anticipated that a subcontract will be needed to 
obtain such data. It is intended that the methods developed by this study will 
be used in a special investigation of San Francisco Bay urban areas. 


©. Monitoring and Radiation Instruments 


A survey of existing radiological instruments has been made, both fixed instru- 
ments and aerial transported. The maintenance problems of the various kinds 
of instruments available have been explored and will continue to be investigated. 
Our staff on this activity has been reduced to one (1) man, because Professor 
Gier’s health necessitated that he discontinue working for the project. Two 
possible candidates for employment in this area of research are being investi- 
gated, and it is hoped that we may shortly have the staff to adequately carry 
on the research work of this activity. 

D. Communications 

Assisted by two consultants, Gen. Reginald P. Lyman and Mr. Harold 8. 
Osborne, the communications aspects of radiological defense systems have been 
explored in a preliminary way. As a result of conversations at FCDA/Battle 
Creek, it has been decided that our work on communications will be devoted, 
primarily, to the study of data transmitting requirements. The work in this 
area is being restricted to an exploration of available communication facilities 
until such time as the operating aspects of radiological defense are more fully 
investigated, since the data transmitting requirements depend upon the opera- 
tional procedures of the defense system. 

FE. Decontamination 

A review of the unclassified literature pertaining to the characteristics of fall- 
out, the transport of fallout by natural phenomena, and the effectiveness of 
various water decontamination methods, has been completed. These data, to- 
gether with a general countermeasure system for the defense of water utilities, 
have been summarized in a report now in the process of reproduction. It is 
contemplated that this study will be continued by the examination of a large 
water utility with the view of developing a detailed radiological defense plan 
for this installation. 

The work in this area of research has been impeded by the inability to secure 
necessary “weapons effects” data on the characteristics of fallout. This data 
is necessary to permit a precise analysis of the many biomedical and hydrological 
problems involved. 


F. Biomedical effects 


A review of the literature on radiobiology has been continued, and it was ex- 
tended into other fields of medical literature which have a possible correlating 
relationship to certain aspects of the effects of radiation on masses of humans. 
Specifically, the following topics were explored in some detail: 

1. Dosimetry: To arrive at a method of relating air dose to some more 
satisfactory unit of measurement in terms of biological effects: 
2. Delayed effects: 

(a) Life span shortening: The literature on the correlation be- 
between atherosclerosis, aging, and the levels of lipo-proteins in the 
blood serum, has been studied in an effort to determine if there is a 
possibility of applying this knowledge to the reduction of the effect of 
radiation on masses of humans in respect to the delayed effects of life 
span shortening. 

It appears that current clinical methods of minimizing the develop- 
ment of atherosclerosis and its subsequent effects on the human body, 
in terms of aging, offer a promising line of investigation. This possible 
investigation has been discussed with Dr. Harden Jones, associate di- 
rector of Donner Laboratory, where much of the work on atherosclero- 
sis and its correlation with lipo-proteins in the blood serum has been 
done. So far, it appears desirable that a series of experiments should 
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be set up to determine whether or not certain clinical methods may be 
used to ameliorate the delayed effects of radiation in respect to life 
span shortening. If this line of investigation is confirmed as a fruitful 
field of research, a proposal will be submitted to FCDA for allocation of 
project funds to undertake this project under the auspices of the Don- 
ner Laboratory. 
(b) Retarded Growth: A possible avenue of approach to reducing 
the delayed effect of radiation on youn;: humans, in respect to retarded 
growth has been found by review of medical literature on nutrition aad 
endocrinology. In this field, it appears: that a promising series of ex- 
periments may be set up in an attempt to investigate the alleviation 
obtainable through proper nutrition and endocrinological treatment, 
When further study has indicated the validity of the current lines of 
reasoning, a proposal will be submitted for conducting a series of ex- 
periments, possibly by NRDL, on this aspect of reducing the delayed 
effects of radiation. 
3. Acute Hematopoetic Effects: Investigation of the efficacy of isologous 
homogenates for the treatment of acute hematopoetic effect has been initi- 
ated. It appears that heterologous and homologous homogenates do not con- 
tain an important factor which is present in isologous homogenates in the 
nuclear protein fraction of the primitive hematopoetic cell, and this may be 
the reason why such homogenates are not effective in reducing the incidence 
of delayed effects, such as shortened life span. Continued study of this 
problem is being made. 


G. Pilot Area Radef Study 


A series of individual and group meetings have been held with representa- 
tives of the Contra Costa County Civil Defense Office to determine the manner 
in which this phase of project “Civil” may be developed. The radiological de- 
fense program already developed by Contra Costa County has been reviewed, 
and the fallout intensity calculations, described in “A” above, have been initially 
prepared for evaluation of the probable radiation hazards that would be en 
countered by Contra Costa County in the event of an attack on the Bay Are: 
and other installations contributing to the fallout in Contra Costa County. In- 
vestigation is being made of the existing agencies in Contra Costa County and 
the way in which they may be adapted to sustain and put into effect a radio 
logical defense activity. 

The work on the Pilot Area Radef Study is in an early stage. Eventually, 
it is hoped that this activity may serve as a proving ground for exploration of 
various kinds of radiological defense measures, including survey and study of 
operation problems. 


H. Tests and Experiments 


Three (3) experiment proposals for inclusion in the “1957 nuclear weapons 
test series” were under study and consideration by the project. An informal 
draft of one (1) of the proposals (mass fire influence on radiological fallout) 
was forwarded to FCDA. Each of these experiments would require a ground 
burst. Formal presentation of these proposals were withheld since it was sub- 
sequently determined, through FCDA, that this type of burst was not to be in 
cluded in the “1957 continental test series”. 

Two (2) (clinical/laboratory) experiments have been identified and proposals 
for each are being prepared for forwarding to FCDA for approval, reference 
sections VIII—A and VIII—F-2a of this report. 
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APPENDIX B 


Progect “CrIvIL” PERSONNEL ROSTER 


FACULTY INVESTIGATOR 





O’Brien, M. P.: Dean, department of enginering, University of California, 


Berkeley 
FULL TIME 


Bacon, B. E.: Assistant research communications engineer 
Butner, C, E.: Administrative assistant 

Burr, E. W.: Senior electronic technician 

Canby, Evelyn: Senior typist-clerk 

Denning, H. F.: Junior research biologist 

Dunster, Jane: Senior typist-clerk 


Evans, Milton J.: Research economist (secretary, project steering committee) 


Gallan, Ethyle M.: secretary-stenographer 

Hopkins, D. E.: Graduate research city planner 

Richardson, Lila: Secretary-stenographer 

Sams, C. F.: research physician (member, project steering committee) 


Shephard, R. W.: Research engineer (chairman, project steering committee) 


Wensrich, C. J.: Librarian 
PART TIME 


Bellamy, Albert W.: Chairman, department of biophysics, UCLA (on ¢all) 


Blackwell, D.: Research statistician (one-third time basis) 
Broido, A. :* Research chemist (3 days per week/also on call) 
Davis, L. E.: Associate research engineer (one-fourth time basis) 
Duer, B. C.: Research assistant (one-half time basis) 
Grassi, R. C.: Associate research engineer (one-half time basis) 
Horning, D. O.: Research engineer (on call) 
Kaufman, W. J.: Assistant research engineer (one-half time basis) 
project steering committee) 
-atterson, Wade: Research physicist (on call basis) 
Siri, W. E.: Research biochemist (on call basis) 
Stiles, W. W.: Associate research physician (one-half time basis) 
project steering committee) 
CONSULTANTS 


sack, George: Communication research 

Benkhe, A.: Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
Bond, E. P.: Brookhaven National Laboratory 

Brues, Austin, Argonne Laboratory 

Cronkite, Eugene P.: Brookhaven National Laboratory 


(member, 


(member, 


Harris, Payne: Los Alamos (University of California radiological laboratory ) 


Hurty, Walter C.: Research engineer, UCLA 


Langham, Wright: Los Alamos (University of California radiological laboratory ) 


Lyman, R. P.: Communications research 

Osborne, H. S.: Research communications engineer 
Strope, W.: Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory 
Tessmer, Carl F.: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Thompson, Arthur: Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
Warren, Shields: Cancer Research Institute 





1 Also assistant in research and radiological physics problems. 
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APPENDIX 


ExuIBIT A-——STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cuet HOviFiErp, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. Ho.irietp: It was very kind of you to offffer me the opportunity 
to be a witness before the Military Operations Subcommittee on the proposed 
civil-defense legislation, and also to give the Red Cross an opportunity to com- 
ment on the proposal. 

I find that it is a tradition of the Red Cross to refrain from offering opinions 
as to the merits of pending legislation before the Congress. The organization 
limits its comments to activities which have been authorilzed by the legislative 
and executive branches of the Government. I believe you will agree that this 
is sound in principle for a voluntary agency whose sole purpose is to serve 
the American people and their Government. 

As for my own appearance as a witness on a personal basis, as you know, I 
have been out of the country until very recently, and I feel that I do not have 
a background on this subject which would warrant taking up the valuable time 
of the committee. I will be grateful, therefore, if you will excuse me from this 
appearance. 

In looking into this problem, I find that the Red Cross has adjusted its pro- 
gram for cooperative effort with the changing governmental agencies. For 
example, when the current civil-defense program was initiated by the National 
Security Resources Board prior to the passage of Public Law 920, the Red 
Cross agreed to assist to the extent of its ability. With the establishment of 
FCDA, close cooperation has been maintained with that agency. 

Red Cross effort for the most part is concentrated in assisting the local com- 
munity to mobilize its existing resources for civil defense. As you know, the 
Red Cross reaches into every community through its nationwide organization, 
and the Red Cross chapter is our first line of defense in disaster. Chapters 
are urged to make available their resources and to join with the local civil- 
defense organization in promoting such things as training in first aid, care of 
the sick and injured, and emergency mass feeding to prepare individuals and 
groups for self-help and to help others. 

You may be assured that the American Red Cross will continue to cooperate, 
to the best of its ability, with whatever instrumentality is established for the 
civil defense of our country. I am enclosing a paper, The Role of the American 
Red Cross in Civil Defense, for the perusal of the committee staff. 

I hope that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you from time to time, now 
that we are both living in the same city. 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED M. GRUENTHER. 


Tre RoLe oF THE AMERICAN RED Cross IN Civit DEFENSE 


In the national interest, the American Red Cross has pledged its cooperation 
for the civil defense of the United States. It does so as the established quasi- 
governmental but voluntary agency of the American people to serve them and 
their Government in emergencies created by war and peacetime disaster. 

The chapter chairman and the disaster chairman are urged to call on the rank- 
ing head of the local government to offer the support and assistance of the Red 
Cross in the community civil-defense effort. 
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In general, cooperative endeavor will fall within the five phases of activity 
specified in the quoted statement following. Specifically, each commu iity must 
consider its own needs individually—among other things, location in a target or 
support area. Of necessity, Red Cross participation is determined by available 
resources of trained volunteers, facilities, and organized activities. Consulta- 
tion with the area office will be helpful. 

What civil defense means 

The Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 81st Cong.), approved Janu- 
ary 12, 1950, defines civil defense as follows: 

“The term ‘civil defense’ means all those activities and measures designed or 
undertaken (1) to minimize the effects upon the civilian population caused or 
which would be caused by an attack upon the United States, (2) to deal with 
the immediate emergency conditions which would be created by any such attack, 
and (3) to effectuate emergency repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, 
vital utilities and facilities destroyed or damaged by any such attack.” 

In common usage, civil defense includes all activities—other than direct 
military operations—undertaken before, during, and after enemy attack for 
(1) the protection, rescue, and welfare of the civilian population, and (2) main- 
tenance of essential production in support of the war effort. 

“Without sufficient advance preparations ard an understanding by the peo- 
ple as to the protective measures they should take, an initial thermonuclear at- 
tack might cause such loss in dislocation of lives and resources that the country 
would not recover sufficiently to support a continued military effort. It will 
be on the adequacy of the civil-defense effort to meet the test, therefore, that the 
literal question of national survival in large part will depend.” ’ 





Statement defining the role of the American Red Cross 

The role of the Red Cross was defined by the National Security Resources 
Board prior to the enactment of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 which 
created the Federal Civil Defense Administration. The act charges the Ad- 
ministrator with the duty to prepare national plans and programs for the 
civil defense of the United States, making such use of plans and programs pre- 
viously initiated by the National Security Resources Board as is feasible. 

Accordingly, the following statement was confirmed by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and remains in effect to the present time. 

“In discharging its responsibilities for leadership in the civil defense plan- 
ning activities of the Federal Government, the National Security Resources 
Board has collaborated with the American National Red Cross in preparation 
of the following statement, which defines broadly the role which the Red Cross 
will undertake in planning and operation of certain civil-defense programs. 

“The American National Red Cross has long served as a nationwide agency 
through which the American people voluntarily extend assistance to families and 
individuals in need as a result of disasters. The nongovernmental phases of re- 
sponsibility for natural disaster relief are discharged by the Red Cross under 
authority of an act of Congress. This responsibility pertains to disasters such 
as floods, tornadoes, fires, earthquakes, and epidemics which occur in peace- 
time as well as in wartime. In addition to services in disaster, the Red Cross 
has traditionally provided public education in home care of the sick, first aid, 
and other health-protective measures. 

“The protection and care of families and individuals subjected to enemy at- 
tack is a basic responsibility of all governmental groups. It is expected that 
volunteer agencies participating in civil defense, including Red Cross, will serve 
under the general direction of responsible governmental agencies. Because of 
limited funds and facilities and the magnitude of the problems that arise in war 
disasters, the American Red Cross cannot be expected to assume responsibility 
to the extent that it does in natural disasters. 

“However, the experience and resources of the Red Cross in its disaster pro- 
vyram and other community-services programs can be utilized to advantage by 
the Government in planning and operation of civil defense. Because of its 
existing organization and long experience in national disaster-relief activities, 
Red Cross representation on State and local civil-defense planning groups should 
be encouraged. 

“The American National Red Cross has agreed to assist to the extent of its 
ability in the development and operation of a provram of civil defense on Na- 
tional, State, and local levels, in the following specified phases : 


1 Senate Committee on Armed Services, Interim Report on Civil Defense, 1955, p. 2. 
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‘1. Training civil-defense workers and the general public in first aid. 

“2. Training in home care of the sick and injured, and nurse’s-aid activities. 
“3. Provision of food, clothing, and temporary shelter on a mass-care basis 
during an immediate emergency period. 

“4, Participation in a wartime nationwide blood program. 

“5. Making available its existing organized chapter volunteers and resources 
for participation in civil-defense activities. 

“The foregoing statement provides the broad framework within which the 
American National Red Cross will participate in the development and operation 
of civil-defense programs. Specific tasks which the Red Cross may undertake 
in planning for civil defense, or in implementation of these plans, will be 
developed within this framework.” * 

Why certain Red Cross services are highlighted 

The policy statement singles out certain long-established Red Cross activities 
as most directly related to the basic objectives in civil defense, quoted from the 
original concept. 

“Civil defense rests upon the principle of self-protection by the individual, 
extended to include mutual self-protection on the part of groups and communities. 

“The basic operating responsibility for civil defense is in the individual and his 
local government. The individual, given all training possible, does what he can 
for himself in an emergency. The family unit, similarly trained, attacks its 
own problems while also contributing to the organized community effort.” * 

For the convenience of chapter officials and community leaders when discussing 
and planning the local civil-defense effort, the selected activities are described 
here briefly. Guide material may be obtained on request from the area office. 

(Note.—In the reorganization of 1953, the functions of the National Se- 
curity Resources Board were assumed by the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Executive Office of the President. ) 


DISASTER SERVICES 


Responsibilities in enemy-caused disasters 


Written into section 405 of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 is the charge 
on the Administrator to “utilize to the maximum extent” existing facilities and 
resources. 

The statement defining the role of the Red Cross calls particular attention to 
the long experience of the Red Cross in disaster relief—an experience now longer 
than 75 years—and the importance of utilizing that experience in the “planning 
and operation” of civil defense. 

Responsibilities in major natural disasters 

Governmental.—in great natural disasters, the Federal Government has recog- 
nized an obligation to assist stricken communities from its earliest history. In 
the main, Federal assistance was—and still is—in the form of services and aid- 
in-kind, and funds occasionally appropriated by the Congress—until recent 
years—after the disaster had occurred. 

Publie Law 875 (81st Cong.) approved September 30, 1950, was enacted “to pro- 
vide an orderly and continuing means of assistance by the Federal Government 
to States and local governments in carrying out their responsibilities to alleviate 
suffering and damage resulting from major disasters, to repair essential public 
facilities in major disasters, and to foster the development of such State and 
local organizations and plans to cope with major disasters as may be necessary.” 

Responsibility for administering Public Law 875 at the national level was 
delegated to FCDA by the President in addition to civil defense in enemy-caused 
disasters.’ Disaster functions at the State level are administered by the re- 
spective State civil defense organizations under authority of the governor. 

Red Cross.—The American National Red Cross has been active with voluntary 
relief in disaster since 1881. When in 1900 the Red Cross was incorporated, 
the act of the Congress recognized an already existing service and est blished 
disaster relief as a legal duty. The original charge has survived in the law 
currently in effect (Public Law 4, 33 Stat. 599, approved Jan. 5, 1905) as amended 
and imposes the duty “to continue and carry on a system of national and inter- 


* The National Security Resources Board, Civil Defense Advisory Bulletin, May 18, 1950. 

* United States Civil Defense, Executive Office of the President, National Security 
Resources Board, Washington, 1950, pp. 3-4. 

* Executive Order No, 10427, dated January 16, 1953. 
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national relief in time of peace and apply the same in mitigating the sufferings 
caused by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and other great national calamities, 
and to devise and carry on measures for preventing the same.” 

The partnership relation.—Thus, the American Red Cross by law, as well 
as tradition, and FCDA both have responsibilities in natural disasters; these 
are essentially different and hence in no way conflicting. Both operate under 
authority of the Congress. Both share the common community problem created 
by disaster—whether natural or enemy-caused—and the task of preparing the 
community to withstand its effects. 

In enacting Public Law 875 the Congress was careful to distinguish the respec- 
tive responsibilities of Government and the Red Cross. Section 4 specifically 
States: 

“* * * Federal agencies shall cooperate to the fullest extent possible with each 
other and with States and local governments, relief agencies, and the American 
National Red Cross, but nothing contained in this act shall be construed to limit 
or in any way affect the responsibilities of the American National Red Cross 
under the act approved January 5, 1905 (33 Stat. 599) as amended.” ® 

Further, the Presidential order of delegation to FCDA contains the express 
limitation that “Federal disaster relief, amended under the act, shall be deemed 
to be supplementary to relief afforded by State, local, or private agencies and 
not in substitution thereof” (italics ours).° 

To summarize: in natural disasters, the Red Cross is primarily concerned 
with the welfare of the individual disaster sufferers and their restoration to 
normal living whereas Federal Civil Defense Administration coordinates activi- 
ties of government for community recovery. In enemy-caused emergencies, the 
basic responsibility is that of civil defense with Red Cross having an auxiliary 
supporting role. The shift in primary responsibility in enemy-caused emergency 
is best accomplished when mutual understanding and good working relations 
are established and practiced in natural disaster. To this end, the differing 
responsibilities in natural disasters and how they dovetail are shown in the 
chart following. 

RESPONSIBILITIES IN NATURAL DISASTERS 
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TRAINING COURSES SPECIFICALLY RELATED TO CIVIL DEFENSE 


The Red Cross training courses singled out as contributing most directly to 
the training of civil defense volunteers have been carefully reexamined in re- 
cent months by competent specialists in the respective fields. Textbooks, teach- 
ing guides, and other materials have been revised to bring instruction in line 
with the practical needs of today. 

In general, chapters are expected to cooperate by arranging for authorized 
instructors, classrooms and necessary equipment, and—in cooperation with the 


5 Executive Order No. 10427, dated January 16, 1953. 
® From sec. 3 (d), Public Law 875. Sec. 6, Executive Order No. 10427, dated January 16, 
1953. 
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instructor—to order in advance sufficient copies of class materials from the 
area office. No charge is made for any instruction; the only cost to the student 
is purchase of the textbook when this is required. It is important to make sure 
that the instructor holds a current authorization in order to safeguard the 
content and reliability of instruction given. 

The area office helps chapters to recruit and qualify competent instructors, 
and provides them with teaching guides, other training materials, and certifi- 
‘ates for students who satisfactorily complete the course. Training courses may 
be organized and conducted separately or jointly by the chapter and local civil 
defense organization. Either may locate instructors, A joint approach to re- 
cruitment of students, publicity, and attendance is mutually helpful. The Red 
Cross area office is always a ready source of guidance and praccical assistance 
in the training program. 

1. First-aid training 


The objective is to train as many persons as possible, age 12 and up. Knowl- 
edge of first aid is important protection for everybedy in normal times and 
even more so under emergency conditions because : 

(a) Proper first aid may mean the difference between life and death, rapid 
recovery and long hospitalization, temporary disability or permanent injury; 

(b) Study and practice of first aid skills has lasting preventive values; it 
creates awareness of hazards and develops safety consciousness. 

Four courses are offered: 

Standard first-aid course—F¥or persons 15 years and older. 
based on the Red Cross First Aid Textbook, price 75 cents. 

Advanced first-aid course.—F¥or individuals and special groups who have op- 
portunity to give first aid care frequently as part of their normal work. This 
eourse is prerequisite for instructor training. 

Junior first-aid course.—F¥or persons 12-14 years of age. Instruction is based 
on the Red Cross Junior First Aid Textbook, price $1. 

Instructors’ course —Candidates are required to be at least 20 years of age 
and hold a currently valid advanced first aid certificate to qualify. 

(Nore: (a) Professional teachers may be authorized as first-aid instruc- 
tors by completing the standard and advanced courses plus an orientation 
period with a national representative, safety services. (0b) Doctors of 
medicine and osteopathy are authorized on the basis of professional train- 
ing.) 

2. Training courses: Care of the sick and injured, and volunteer nurse’s aide 

Care of the sick and injured. Minimum: 14 hours of instruction. 

The objective is to prepare at least 1 person in every household to care for 
family members. In emergency situations created by disaster and/or enemy 
attack many would be prepared for assignment to hospitals, shelters, or homes 
to care for others. 

Content includes practice in basie nursing skills and adaptations to emergencies, 
Instruction is based on the Red Cross Home Nursing textbook, price: 75 cents. 

(SpecraAL Note.—A refresher course, 4 hours, which is the material pres- 
ented in lessons VI and VII, Care of the Sick and Injured, is available for 
persons who have previously completed the Red Cross course in home care of 
the sick.) 

Qualifications for instructors. Candidates are required to complete a 30-hour 
instructor-training course conducted by a registered professional nurse author- 
ized by the area office as an instructor-trainer. 

Nonnurses, as well as nurses, may qualify to teach the care of the sick and 
injured course. Nonnurse candidates must be teachers by training or experi- 
ence, or group leaders with experience in teaching. 

Volunteer nurse's aid. Minimum: 40 hours of instruction. 

The objective is to provide a pool of trained aides to extend the services 
of the limited number of professional personel who would be needed in emergency. 
The course includes training in basic nursing skills as well as supervised practice 
in a hospital setting. Volunteer nurse’s aides are prepared to assist professional 
nurses in caring for patients in hospitals, clinics, or other health facilities such 
as in the blood centers and mobile units, and with public health agencies. 

Aides serve under the direct supervision of professional nurses. 

ixisting hospital auxiliaries may be trained as a group by arrangement with 
the chapter. 


Instruction is 
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(Note.—The Red Cross does not participate in a program to prepare nurse’s 
aids for paid employment.) 
Qualifications for instructors. Registered professional nurses are authorized to 
teach the volunteer nurse’s aide course upon completion of a 30-hour instructor- 
training course. 


3. Training for emergency mass feeding 

Basic course in emergency mass feeding. Minimum: 16 hours of instruction. 

The objective is to provide the community with a reservoir of trained citizens 
with the knowledge and skills to conduct large-scale feeding operations in time 
of emergencies caused either by natural disaster or enemy attack. In a natural 
disaster, food workers function under the direction of the Red Cross; in an 
enemy-caused disaster, under the direction of Civil Defense. 

This course was jointly developed by the American National Red Cross and 
the Federal civil Defense Administration for the uniform training of volunteers 
of both agencies in emergency mass feeding operations. The same training 
given to Red Cross Canteen Service and civil-defense volunteers facilitates 
interchange of personnel in emergency. Content includes all phases of mass 
feeding operations: indoor, outdoor, and mobile. Training is about equally 
divided between class instruction and feeding exercises. Special emphasis is 
placed on how to improvise and use emergency facilities and equipment. A pocket 
manual is given each student without charge in lieu of a textbook, and for use 
as a handy reference. 

Qualifications for instructors. Candidates should have some teaching ex- 
perience, including 1 year experience in quantity food service, and other re- 
quirements such as: 

(a) Bachelor’s degree from a university or college, with major emphasis of 
study in quantity food service administration. 

(b) Graduate of Armed Forces food service school or other vocational school 
specializing in quantity food service administration. 

(c) Equivalent supervised experience in the field of quantity food service 
administration for persons who lack formal training. 


4. Blood program 


The Red Cross blood program collects blood from volunteer donors and 
provides the product without charge to physicians for use in treating patients. 
Its purpose is to meet community needs for whole blood either entirely or by 
supplementing existing resources. 

At the specific request of the Federal Civil Defense Administration the 
American Red Cross has accepted responsibility for developing a national plan 
for the provisions of whole blood in time of emergency resulting from enemy at- 
tack, and of directing such a plan under the supervision of the FCDA Health 
Office, should the time come when such a plan would have to be implemented. 

The blood program is licensed by the National Institutes of Health. It operates 
on a regional basis through 50 fixed collection centers. Mobile units operate 
from the centers to serve participating chapters. 

Specifically, the program provides: 

(a) Whole blood to hospitals in communities served; 

(6) Blood for national emergencies (natural disasters or enemy attack) and 
for other specific purposes as requested by appropriate authorities ; 

(c) Blood derivatives to physicians and hospitals through State and Terri- 
torial health departments and Red Cross regional blood centers ; 

(d@) Raw materials for research purposes. 

5. Other contributing Red Cross services 

The American Red Cross offers to every community a broad range of educa- 
tional, health, and welfare services. In addition to disaster service and its 
services for the Armed Forces and veterans, and their dependents—both obliga- 
tory—chapter programs differ with differing community needs and interests. 

Whenever organized, all Red Cross community services are important to a 
civil-defense program. Personnel engaged in home service, nursing services, and 
water safety should be invited to serve either as organized units or individually. 

Certain supporting programs are carried on entirely by volunteers trained 
for chapter and other community services. The titles reflect the nature of the 
skills and experience these volunteers offer. 

Arts and skills service 
Canteen service 
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Entertainment and instruction service 

Gray Lady service 

Motor service 

Production service 

Special welfare aid service 

Staff aid service 

Volunteer nurse’s aid service 

In emergency these trained volunteers bring to the tasks invaluable knowledge 
and understanding of community needs and resources accumulated in their 
day-to-day services. 
The American Junior Red Cross 


The schools are an important element in every community. Where schools 
are enrolled, Junior Red Cross members can make a significant contribution 
to a civil-defense program. Boys and girls need training to help themselves and 
others in day-to-day activities and to act intelligently in emergency situations. 

In the chapter program, high-school members should and do participate in 
many volunteer services, for example, disaster, the blood program, canteen, pro- 
duction, and staff-aid services. 

In the school they promote and study first aid and care of the sick and injured. 

In both chapter and school, therefore, if junior members are given oppor- 
tunities to participate in Red Cross activities, they are better prepared to 
support the civil-lefense program set up in school and community. 

When a school initiates a civil-defense program the Junior Red Cross teacher- 
sponsor and the Junior Red Cross Council should explain to the principal the 
supporting role of the Red Cross and offer their services to help carry out the 
school program. 


RELEASE OF NAMES OF RED CROSS TRAINED PERSONNEL TO CIVIL DEFENSE 


Names of Red Cross trained personnel are released to the local civil-defense 
organization under the following conditions: 

i. When a class is organized by civil defense and trained by the Red Cross at 
the specific request of civil defense, the names of those persons who successfully 
complete the course should be submitted by the chapter to the local civil-defense 
organization. 

2. In the regular Red Cross training classes which have not been initiated at 
the specific request of civil defense, but which are of interest to civil defense, 
the names of those persons who successfully complete the course may be sub- 
mitted as potential trained volunteers to the local civil-defense organization upon 
its request. 

Instructors should be advised to inform the class of the close working relations 
between the Red Cross and civil defense and that it is standard procedure to 
submit the names of those suecessfully completing Red Cross courses to civil 
defense as potential trained volunteers. 

In the conduct of its training courses the Red Cross will encourage individuals 
to participate, when trained, in civil defense; however, any class member who 
does not wish his name released shall advise the instructor and his name will be 
withheld by the chapter. 

3. With respect to the names of persons who have previously received Red 
Cross training which is of interest to the local civil-defense organization, the 
chapter may release the names of those persons who have successfully completed 
training to the local civil-defense organization as potential trained volunteers, 
but should indicate the date of the training in order that it may be more mean- 
ingful to the local civil-defense organization. 


Community preparedness is fundamental 


The real job of preparedness rests with each and every community. In the last 
analysis—and unavoidably so—the community bears the brunt of any disaster. 
The accompanying breakdown of normal communication and transportation 
facilities underscores the necessity of preparation for self-help—individual and 
group—until aid from the outside can reach the disaster-struck community. 

The Red Cross and Federal Civil Defense Administration have reached national 
and regional understandings. They are working together in providing informa- 
tion and printed material for the guidance of the local community. A first step 
in effective community preparedness is to obtain and use this material. 
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Exuisit B—STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM—STATEMENT ON CIVIL DEFENSE FILED BY WOMEN’S 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, UNITED STATES SECTION 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom shares with the 
members of this subcommittee and many of the witnesses who have appeared 
before you deep concern for the protection and welfare for the people of these 
United States. 

The unchallenged testimony of the atomic scientists is that there is no defense 
against intercontinental ballistic missiles. Hence the official civil defense con- 
cept and official defense program are based on unreality and are not a valid 
preparation to meet human needs. 

Current civil defense activities and the proposed legislation do nothing to 
dissipate the atmosphere of tension and preoccupation with war which makes 
possible ever-increasing military demands and controls. Rather it leads to the 
acceptance of the inevitability of war and weakens faith in peaceful processes. 
It does nothing to create the proper climate of justice in which peace aims can 
Sincerely be attained. It is primarily another move in psychological warfare, 
against our own people as well as against friends, allies, neutrals, and foes. 

There are constructive alternatives to the civil-defense program which should 
be explored. These include ways of serving in emergencies as well as basic work 
for peace which will ultimately make war-oriented civil defense plainly unnec- 
essary. 

Modern weapons make possible the sudden destruction of a large city by a 
single bomb. Simultaneous use of such weapons can in one blow lay waste the 
major centers of population and industry. The ultimate consequences of such 
warfare will be mass extermination of millions and the end of civilized society. 
There is at present no known defense which provides absolute protection against 
such attack. 

In our opinion as many relief and rehabilitation functions as possible should 
be delegated to the American Red Cross and similar social and welfare agencies, 
Federal, State, and local, whose objective is the protection and conservation 
of human life. We oppose the expansion of Federal bureaucracy to carry the 
responsibility. 

The proposal to spend $20 billion or more for an atomic shelter plan seems 
to us to be the most futile of the suggestions yet advanced—wasteful of money 
and resources, human and material. We oppose this expense for such a massive 
program to shelter part of the people because according to present information 
it is totally inadequate. Responsible scientists tell us there is no absolute de 
fense against nuclear weapons. Such colossal waste would be but a cruel delu- 
sion. Moreover, it might well induce a shelter race, alarming to friend and foe 
alike, who would look on it as a warlike move, a confession of failure of 
diplomacy in foreign affairs and of efforts to solve world problems. 

For almost 42 years the Women’s International League for Peace and Free- 
dom has worked constantly to disarm the world and develop methods of settle- 
ment of international differences to obviate recourse to war. Ideological dif- 
ferences need spiritual and economic solutions, not military ones. We respect- 
fully suggest that concentration on obtaining justice for others is the best 
foundation for peace. Justice of course requires the development of interna- 
tional cooperation to channel the dynamic forces of scientific discovery and eco- 
nomic change for the enrichment of all. This is the only protection from war, 
hence the best civil defense for the United States as well as others. 

Since there is no longer time to run and no place to hide, therefore we must, 
in order to obtain a true “civil defense” for all, concentrate on removing the 
causes of war and establishing throughout the world those political, economic, 
social, and psychological conditions which can assure peace and freedom. 


Exuipir C—STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 


FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION, 


Washington, D. C., March 15, 1957. 
Hon. Cuet HOoviriep, 


House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. HOoLFitetp: There is enclosed a copy of a statement on civil defense 
approved by the executive council of the Friends Committee on National Legis- 
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lation meeting at Germantown, Pa., on March 9 and 10, 1957. We hope this 
statement can be included in the record of hearings on civil ‘defense of the 
Military Operations Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations. 

We appreciate very much your efforts in bringing to the attention of the 
American public the facts concerning the destruction which would result from 
a nuclear attack, and your concern to preserve human lives. The evidence 
appears to us to point inescapably to the need to move as rapidly as possible 
toward the disarmament of all nations as the only real and lasting solution. 

Danger of a nuclear disaster has increased with the development of the ICBM 
and the likelihood that additional nations will be acquiring nuclear weapons. 
We need much more positive, far-reaching leadership toward world disarma- 
ment by our Nation’s leaders, and we need it now. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD F. SNYDER. 


STATEMENT ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Members of the Religious Society of Friends have a long tradition in relief 
of human suffering, whether it has resulted from natural or manmade disaster, 
and are glad to devote their services and property to such relief. 

The Friends Committee on National Legislation is profoundly convinced of the 
overriding need to achieve lasting peace and avoid the sufferings of war. In our 
view, the civil-defense program is not consistent with this aim and we cannot 
endorse it. The available evidence indicates that this program is primarily 
motivated by fear for our own safety and a desire to prepare for the consequences 
of another war. Preparation to meet peacetime civilian disasters, which has been 
used to enlist public support for civil defense, is only incidental. By preparing 
people psychologically for war, by increasing their fear and hatred of an enemy, 
civil defense is in fact increasing the danger of war by creating the sort of climate 
that will produce it. The civil-defense program thus seems to us to be yet an- 
other phase of war preparation. 

Preparation for peacetime disasters can be accomplished, in our view, more 
effectively and less expensively through existing channels, including local fire 
and police units, Red Cross activities, and other State and local programs. We 
support constructive efforts to increase the ability of these agencies to cope with 
floods, fires, explosions, and other civilian disasters. 

The only realistic defense efforts are those which prevent a nuclear attack by 
abolishing war itself. Responsible Government officials have stated that several 
hundred million persons would die in a full-scale atomic war. Scientific evi- 
dence abounds as to the dangers and futility of atomic war. The imminent de- 
velopment of intercontinental missiles with H-bomb warheads greatly increases 
our present peril. 

Moreover, the huge shelter program now envisaged for United States citizens 
and industries is, in our view, essentially selfish. Many millions of people in 
other lands will also be exposed to deadly fallout, yet they cannot afford to seek 
even the partial safety such a massive shelter program contemplates because of 
their limited resources. 

We believe the civil-defense program impedes constructive efforts to build the 
conditions of peace. Civil-defense tests, especially, tend to create an atmosphere 
of tension and preoccupation with war, which makes possible ever-increasing 
military demands and controls. By encouraging the acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of war and a false sense of security, this program tends to weaken our 
Nation’s determination to explore peaceful solutions to the utmost. Equally im- 
portant, civil defense siphons off the efforts of many concerned and dedicated 
persons, and millions and potentially billions of dollars of resources, which could 
better be devoted to constructive contributions to peace—such as working to 
achieve disarmament, to relax international tensions, to show friendliness toward 
those who suspect us, and to improve the welfare of those in need through inter- 
national cooperation. 

Our Government is in a position of great leadership in the world today. It can 
influence greatly the course of history and play what may be a decisive role in 
determining whether we shall move toward a peaceful world or toward a nuclear 
war of annihilation. With faith in our fellow men, we in the United States 
should use our time, energies, and resources to prevent the bombs from falling 
and to build the conditions of lasting peace. This is our only real defense. 
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Exuisit D.—ApprRESss oF JoHN H. REDMOND, Koppers Co., INO., DELIVERED AT THE 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES, WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRU- 
ARY 28, 1957 


INDUSTRY PLANNING FOR CONTINUITY OF PRODUCTION 


It is a real pleasure for me to be with you this morning. I have a great ad- 
miration for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces and its program. Your 
training of selected members of the Armed Forces for broader service and 
greater leadership is a much-needed contribution to the growth and security 
of our country. 

Before we look at the current status of industry planning for continuity of 
production, let us sketch briefly some of the overall aspects of the problem. 

In the event of nuclear attack on the United States, there will be three types 
of communities existing after the attack. 

First, we will have those communities in the target areas which are almost 
completely destroyed, with their very high toll of destruction of physical facili- 
ties and large numbers of dead. 

Second, we will have those communities which have been on the fringe of 
target areas. These will be partially destroyed and disrupted, with large num- 
bers of injured and homeless to be cared for, fed, clothed, and housed. 

Third, we will have those communities which are untouched by attack, and 
who must carry the brunt of solving the problems which will face the survivors. 

The primary problems which will face the survivors are these: 

First, we must repel the attack of the enemy and successfully mount the 
attack against him so that we win the war. This job is fundamentally the 
job of the Armed Forces of our country. They must be kept free of all other 
responsibilities to successfully accomplish this mission. 

Second, there is the problem of maintaining order and effective government. 
This is the responsibility of government at National, State, and local levels. 
Planning and action for the effective discharge of this responsibility is the 
responsibility of government at these levels. There must be coordination from 
the bottom up and the top down if the job is to be done effectively. There 
ean be no place for the use of the Armed Forces for maintaining order if the 
Armed Forces are to be free to discharge their responsibility of repelling the 
attack and effectively mounting the attack against our enemy. Civil govern- 
ment must so effectively plan and so stretch itself at all levels that it will be 
equal to the unprecedented task of maintaining order and government in event 
of nuclear attack. 

Third, there is the job of disaster relief for the injured and homeless civilian 
population—the caring for the injured, and the feeding, clothing, and housing 
of survivors whose communities have been destroyed or damaged to the point 
where they cannot be used as homes. In our usual peacetime economy, this 
has been the job of the American Red Cross. I know of no reason why those 
who are gaining experience along these lines in peacetime should not continue 
to carry the same responsibility in wartime. 

Fourth, industry must adequately support, with essential supplies and ma- 
terials, the efforts of the Armed Forces, the activities of government at all levels, 
and the essential needs of the surviving civilian population. Some of the items 
needed will have been stockpiled against the day of need and will be imme- 
diately available for use. But, in spite of the best planning, there will be 
unforeseen needs that will have to be manufactured quickly. There will be 
the problem of replenishing of supplies and materials as they are used and 
the replacing of attack damage and losses. This is the job of American indus- 
try. Planning and action must have been carried far enough, both from the 
viewpoint of industry choice and Government permission and support, that in- 
dustry is ready for the effective discharge of this responsibility. There must 
be continuity of production if we are to survive as a Nation. 

What has industry done to meet this responsibility ? 

Industry has started planning for continuity of production. Progress in 
planning for continuity of production has been made in two ways: First, through 
coordinated planning by industry groups, and second, through the planning of 
individual companies. 

Industry planning by industry groups has been vigorously encouraged by 
the Business and Defense Services Administration of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This program was initiated by the Business and Defense 
Services Administration under a delegation of authority received by the De- 
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partment of Commerce from the Office of Defense Mobilization. It is a purely 
voluntary program and has made these valuable contributions to industrial 
defense planning. 

1. It has provided a framework for companies within an industry to meet 
and advise on industrial defense matters. 

2. It has provided a channel of advice to industry as to what are the most 
vital and critical industry facilities and products from the overall defense 
viewpoint. 

3. It has provided a clearinghouse for suggestions from industry to govern- 
ment. 

4. It has provided an effective representation in the BDSA for presenting in- 
dustry’s point of view in defense policy problems requiring ODM decision. 

As industry and the BDSA have worked together on those industrial defense 
problems requiring industrywide solution, 6 industry plans have been developed. 
As these plans differ somewhat in approach, I will outline them briefly for each 
of the 6 industries. 


A. THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY 


This industry is very loosely organized, possibly because it is a young in- 
dustry and is expanding quite rapidly. It has not established an industry 
council to promote nonmilitary defense activities. It has requested the Elec- 
tronics Division of the BDSA in the Department of Commerce to serve as the 
industry coordinating agency in these planning activities. Progress to date 
includes: (1) A discussion of the need for work in the area of industrial 
defense by representatives from the Department of Commerce, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and the Department of Defense at the annual confer- 
ence of the Radio-Electronics Television Manufacturers’ Association in 1953. 
(2) No task forces have been created to cover the electronics area, nor has any 
guide for planning been written for the industry. In the lack of a specific plan 
for this industry, the industry has been using plans developed by other in- 
dustry groups and individual companies as general guides. (3) The prepara- 
tion of individual company plans has been discussed with the larger electronics 
firms. As a result of these discussions, a certain amount of planning has been 
done by most companies but has not yet been carried to the point that is needed 
to have an effective solution for the problem which will face us in the attack 
period. (4) The Electronics Division of the BDSA has collaborated with other 
industry divisions of the BDSA in the preparation of additional Industry Evalu- 
ation Board studies of the vulnerability of plants. (5) There are certain prob- 
lems peculiar to the electronics industry. Because of the nature of certain parts 
used in electronic products, production for these parts is seriously concentrated. 
These problems have been discussed with the individual members of the industry, 
but in many cases, such problems cannot be helped by industrywide meetings 
because of the special problems involved. (6) Excellent progress has been made 
in the protection of records and essential drawings and know-how. Many firms 
have made considerable progress in planning for continuity of management and, 
to some degree, continuity of production in event of nuclear attack. (7) One 
of the very serious conditions which has made effective planning in this in- 
dustry difficult has been the existence of strong proprietary interest. The in- 
dustry is young enough and many of the basic patents recent enough that this 
creates a very real bar to effective industrywide planning. However, much 
ean be done through continuing encouragement of effective and complete plan- 
ning for each of the companies in this industry. 


B. THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


Industrywide planning in the copper industry was initiated in 1954 at a joint 
meeting of the copper industry and the Department of Commerce. Represen- 
tation from the copper industry was quite broad, including primary copper 
producers, brass mills, wire mills, brass mill products distributors, brass and 
bronze ingotmakers, copper-powder producers, copper and copper-brass scrap 
dealers, exporters, and custom smelters. At this meeting, the planning problems 
facing the industry were outlined and the status of Government planning with 
respect to these problems summarized. 

As a result of this meeting, the Copper Division of the BDSA has appointed 
a task group to study several aspects of the problem. In addition, the brass 
and bronze ingotmakers, the brass-mill industry, and the copper wire and cable 
industry have appointed task forces on industrial defense planning. As a result 
of the work done by these task forces, considerable progress has been made in 
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isolating problems which face individual companies and the industry as a whole. 
Areas where exchange of information and assistance between companies can be 
helpful have been outlined. While there is as yet no written plan for the industry 
as a whole, several of the companies have developed individual plans, and 
progress is being tiade in the industry. 


C. THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND THE CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


These two industry groups have made more progress than most industries 
in planning nonmilitary defense programs. In addition to industry meetings 
with the Department of Commerce and other Government officials, these indus 
tries have done these things of significance. 


1. The iron and steel industry 


As a result of 5 months’ study of existing programs and intensive develop- 
ment by a specially selected steel industry task force, a manual entitled ‘Indus 
trial Defense Planning Manual—lIron and Steel” has been published. It is 
available on a cost basis to any interested company or individual from the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New York, N. Y. This 52-page manual gives 
a step-by-step blueprint of the planning necessary to safeguard the people and 
plants in industry against disaster; outlines the means by which the disastrous 
effects of an attack might be minimized, lives saved, property protected, and 
production resumed with minimum delay; gives detailed information on how to 
organize the major phases of industrial defense planning; and discusses the 
Government’s accelerated tax amortization provision for funds spent for pro 
tective construction by defense plants in target areas. 

All phases of planning for emergency from the broad aspects of high echelon 
management problems to the detailed training problems of industrial plant 
departments are covered in the manual. Such items as continuity of manage 
ment, safeguarding company assets, financial aid to employees, feeding and 
housing disaster victims, emergency casualty stations, shutdown procedures 
and transportation are among those discussed in detail. 

It is a most complete and effective planning manual and has been of con 
siderable assistance to other industries and individual companies in initiating 
an industrial defense plan. 

2. The chemical and allied industries 

A task group from the chemical and allied industries likewise made an exten 
sive study of this problem and published a 50-page manual entitled “Emergency 
and Disaster Planing for the Chemical and Allied Industries.” This manual 
is available from the United States Superintendent of Documents for 25 cents 

This manual discusses the problem in two phases—plant-level planning and 
companywide planning. An effective outline for planning at both levels is given 
with an informative discussion of the considerations back of each pla: 
measure proposed. 

As in the iron and steel industry plan, continuity of management, safeguard 
ing company assets, aid to employees, emergency casualty stations, shutdown 
procedures, restoration procedures, and advanced planning in relation to plant 
restoration and rehabilitation are effectively covered. 

In addition, the plan developed by the chemical and allied industries has a 
section devoted to the discussion of factors to be considered in the design and 
construction of future plants. This is one of the first approaches by any industry 
group to consideration of this problem and will undoubtedly prove to be a most 
vital contribution to planning in this field. 

This manual has likewise become a guide for other industry groups and 
individual companies who want to make a start in planning for industrial defense. 


ning 


D. THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


The petroleum industry has long been organized on an industry basis for 
dealing with its industrywide problems. The National Petroleum Council has 
effectively represented the petroleum industry in its planning work and in its 
dealings with the Government. In World War II, the National Petroleum 
Council collaborated with the Department of the Interior to organize and staff 
the Petroleum Administration for War, and again, in the Korean incident, set 
up and staffed the Petroleum Administration for Defense. In both cases, a 
most effective job was done. The National Petroleum Council has continued 
to collaborate closely with the Departments of the Interior and Defense and the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Recently a Military Petroleum Advisory Board 
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was appointed by the Secretary of the Interior acting under the direction of 
the President. The purpose of this Board is to provide the Departments of the 
Interior and Defense and the Office of Defense Mobilization with expert counsel, 
advice, and information on all oil and gas matters related to national security 
and defense. 

In 1954, at the request of the Department of the Interior, the National Petro- 
leum Council set up a committee on oil and gas defense matters. This com- 
mittee has been working on the various aspects of the defense planning problem 
and has submitted certain reports and recommendations. Eventually it is 
planned to publish manuals and advice covering the areas of maintaining com- 
pany operations in event of nuclear attack, and advance planning and action 
to be taken now to prepare for the problems which will exist should nuclear 
attack occur. ; 

The most recent use made of the facilities of the National Petroleum Council 
has been its use in developing plans and a course of action to be followed in 
meeting the problems created by the Suez Canal incident. 


E. THE LIFE-INSURANCE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The industry groups previously discussed represent groups which are essen- 
tially producing industries, industries which supply vital materials and equip- 
ment in our defense effort. The life-insurance industry represents another very 
different but equally vital phase of our economic life. The planning which they 
have done to date can serve as an example for Many nonproducing segments of 
our economy and for the public at large in developing plans to contribute 
effectively to the overall defense problems. 

The Life-Insurance Association of America in 1953 appointed a committee 
to study civil-defense problems and make recommendations to the life-insurance 
companies. The committee compiled a very comprehensive report on the gen- 
eral aspects of civil defense and has prepared a supplementary report dealing 
primarily with the life-insurance aspects of civil defense. 

In their first report, the items discussed included these: 

The reality of the threat. 

The nature of the nuclear threat. 

Military preparations. 

Preventive nonmilitary defense steps. 
Recuperative nonmilitary defense steps. 
Potential impact on industry and commerce. 

Also included in this first report was an excellent and comprehensive bibli- 
ography of reference materials. 

Four general conclusions were reached by this committee as to the contribu- 
tions which could be made by the life-insurance industry in planning for its own 
security and the security of the Nation. 

1. Explore on an intercompany basis the problems involved in assuring the 
continuity of life-insurance operations in the event of an enemy attack. The 
problems in this area become exceedingly complex from the legal and financial 
viewpoint. Thorough consideration of the problem may even result in the 
initiation of appropriate legislation before an effective solution is found. 

2. Develop plans on an individual company basis to assure the continuity of 
operation in event of a nuclear attack. The provisions contemplated for com 
pany plans parallel very closely those developed by the task forces of the iron 
and steel industry and the chemical and allied industries groups for continuity 
of management and preservation of records and essential data. 

3. Investigate the desirability of supporting and stimulating public demand 
for improved and more effective defense measures, and of helping to aid the pub- 
lic with respect to appropriate civil defense measures. This involved the con- 
sideration of supporting the various measures that might be taken to minimize 
casualties, such as early warnings, effective military defense, dispersion of in- 
dustry, protective construction, shelter programs, dispersal of population, and 
proper civil defense preparations. While the primary responsibility in these 
areas lies with the Federal Government, the life-insurance industry felt it could 
provide considerable help in supporting desirable measures, and particularly in 
informing the public about these -measures through the extensive public in- 
formation programs of the various life-insurance companies. 

4. Investigate the desirability of providing financial assistance to support the 
development of proper civil defense measures. This might involve contribution 
of the industrial organizations and individual companies to worthwhile re- 
search projects connected with civil defense. 
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The supplemental report prepared by the Life-Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica currently developed recommended policies for the industry for these areas. 
Action under this report is still under consideration. 


Individual company plans 


In addition to the planning activities of industries as a group, a number of 
companies have prepared and placed in operation their own industrial defense 
plans. Among the number that might be mentioned are the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., the Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc., the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, the American Machine & Foundry Co., United 
States Steel Corp., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., my own company, Koppers Co., 
Inc., and many others. Most of these plans cover at least these these general 
items—continuity of management; protection of essential corporate records, 
technical information, and operating know-how ; amplification of normal security 
and protective services ; emergency shutdown procedures ; evacuation procedures ; 
provisions for emergency headquarters; coordination with civil defense in 
localities where facilities are located; and some provision for resuming pro- 
duction in the postattack period. 

The Business and Defense Services Administration of the Department of 
Commerce is still doing an outstanding job of providing leadership for industrial 
defense planning by industry groups and individual companies. From time to 
time, meetings are held with individual companies and groups of companies in 
an effort to stimulate the selected companies to proceed with defense planning. 
The work already done by other industry groups and companies is suggested by 
BDSA as a guide. 

On February 5, 1957, representatives from companies which had done an out- 
standing job of industrial defense planning met with the representatives of the 
BDSA to review the progress made, deve.vp, if possible, ways of generating 
interest in areas not yet covered, and, in particular, to develop a program for 
reaching the some 280,000 smaller companies who have not yet joined in this 
planning program. While this sounds like a tremendous job, more of a start 
has been made than most of us realize. In each company the existing safety and 
fire prevention program, combined with the usual planning for normal replace- 
ment of expected personnel losses, is a real start toward industrial defense 
planning. If we can only get each company to recognize this fact, and to see 
that all that is needed is some expansion of thinking and action in these areas 
and provision for safeguarding essential records, drawings and technical know- 
how in a safe-deposit box, most small plants would be adequately covered from 
a planning viewpoint. 

The need for industrial defense planning on this wide scale is comparatively 
new. In August 1945 the first atomic bomb was dropped, less than 12 years 
ago. However, it was not until the time of the Korean incident that there was 
much interest in any phase of the defense problems forced on humanity by the 
possibility of nuclear attack. In my opinion, tremendous progress has been 
made in accepting the problem for what it is and in getting something done 
in the way of planning. 

Any industry or company must first accept the fact that a real need for 
industrial defense planning exists before an effective planning job can be done. 
A report most helpful in evaluating the reality of the danger is that prepared 
by Adm. Ben Morrell, chairman of the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
and entitled “What the H-Bomb Can Do to United States Industries.” An 
excellent brief summary of this significant report appeared in United States 
News & World Report for May 7, 1954. While this report was prepared from 
the viewpoint of the steel industry, it presents in summary form the problem 
which faces every industry and, in turn, each individual company. 

There is help available for either any industry or individual company which 
desires to start planning for industrial defense. The manual which has been 
published by the Iron and Steel Institute is most helpful, as is also the manual 
published for the chemical and allied industries by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments in Washington, D. C. Any industry or company can secure additional 
worthwhile information and secure answers to individual questions by contact 
with the Business and Defense Services Administration of the United States 
Department of Commerce. This group has been most helpful to industry in 
getting industrial defense planning started and has, in fact, furnished much of 
the leadership given to date by Government in this most vital area. 

Help can also be secured from those companies which have proceeded with 
individual planning. Most companies which have developed a plan for their 
operations are most willing to supply copies of their plan and discuss its features 
with any who have a sincere interest in the problem. 
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Some comments on the industrial dispersion policy directive issued by the 
President in 1951 may be of interest. 

From an industrial defense viewpoint, I believe there is general agreement 
that this policy is most wise and most necessary. By dispersing our industry 
geographically, we make the problem of successful crippling attack by any 
enemy much more difficult. Dispersion means that to cripple any one industry 
to the point where we cannot mount and sustain a successful counteroffensive, 
the enemy must get planes over many more targets. To do this, he must launch 
more planes from his bases, have many more atomic or H-bombs available for 
dropping on targets, and have many more trained personnel of all the many 
classifications necessary to build, fly, and maintain the highly complex modern 
aircraft necessary for any such attack. 

There are certain natural factors which favor the acceptance of dispersion 
by industry. The very rapid growth in population in many sections of our coun- 
try previously considered only as vacation lands has resulted in the develop 
ment of large volume industrial markets in new geographical areas. The growth 
of these markets makes it profitable for certain types of industry to locate plants 
in these areas to more effectively and economically serve these markets. As 
plants move into an area to produce products for the consumer market, it in- 
creases the demand for other more basic materials, such as steel, aluminum, and 
plastics, and eventually leads to the building of plants by basic industries to 
service the plants producing consumer products. This growth of our population 
and its relocation within the continental United States in the period 1945 through 
1965 will be a most strong force working to disperse industry rather effectively 
over most of our national area. 

The industrial dispersion policy, as promulgated by the President, was an 
effort to encourage more rapid dispersion than would result from this natural 
trend. From the viewpoint of industry, the industrial dispersion policy, as it 
now stands, is quite acceptable as to objective, but somewhat difficult of early 
accomplishment. The particular problem which faces industry is that it must 
show sufficient profit to satisfy its stockholders that their money is being wisely 
used in the conduct of the business. Profits are also necessary for the continuity 
of production needed to provide steady employment with adequate wages and 
salaries for all the employees of each company. The primary means used to 
date by the Government to encourage industrial dispersion is the use of rapid 
or accelerated tax amortization. 

In any case where dispersion is attempted by a company in advance of the 
development of markets, there usually are additional costs incurred which 
cannot be included in the cost of the product and still meet the prices of com- 
petitors. This means that if dispersion is attempted before the market in 
the new area can absorb the production of the proposed plant, these extra costs 
must come from what would otherwise be profit. 
to industry also must come from profit. It is not a tax writeoff as it is sometimes 
miscalled. It is accelerated depreciation which is deducted as an expense from 
gross income, thereby resulting in lower profit. The combined effect of addi- 
tional costs due to dispersing to new areas before markets develop and the 
extra cost of accelerated amortization may cause a loss that can sink a new plant 
before it gets started. 


The rapid amortization granted 


In the case of accelerated amortization for protective construction, money 
spent for such items has no productive capacity whatsoever. It is an extra 
load assumed by industry without hope of earning any return on such expen- 
ditures. Most stockholder groups today are not willing to accept such expendi- 
tures as the effect is to decrease the return on their money which could be real- 
zed if this same money were invested in productive facilities. 

Actually, I believe this matter of industrial dispersion can be resolved this 
way: If we believe that attack is imminent enough that dispersion and pro- 
tective construction must be accomplished in the immediate future, much 
stronger incentives are needed than exist at the present. If, on the other hand, 
we believe that attack is not imminent and may be delayed as long as 20 to 25 
years, then the natural growth and relocation of our population now taking 
place, plus the development of large-volume markets in new geographical areas, 
will be a strong enough force to accomplish what we need in the way of disper- 
sion. 

There are certain questions which need to be resolved if planning for continu- 
ity of production is to be adequately accomplished by industry. 


{. Leadership and overall coordination 


As I understand the existing laws, Executive orders, and regulations, the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has been designated as the general planning agency for 
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nonmilitary defense. However, this agency has no authority over the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration nor over the nonmilitary defense activities of the 
Defense Department., Neither is its relationship to other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government clearly defined or thoroughly understood 
by many of these agencies. The most urgent need is to establish clearly within 
the Federal Government the point of authority and the form of organization 
which is to plan for and execute the nonmilitary defense of the United States. 
There is no place for any interdepartmental and interagency bickering on this 
matter of such vital concern to our survival as a free nation. Sometimes it has 
appeared that the important point to those discussing the problem has not been 
the solution of the problem, but the protecting of personal prestige or position. 
The important thing today is to come to grasp with the real heart of this crit- 
ical problem and reach a solution that will preserve for us the type of country 
where freeedom and personal accomplishment still have meaning. 

I believe it can be honestly stated that those governmental agencies charged 
with any nonmilitary defense responsibilities have almost an apprehensive appre- 
ciation of the necessity of finding a solution to the overall problem of nonmilitary 
defense. On the part of industry, there is growing appreciation of the necessity 
of finding a solution to the problem of industrial defense. Some action is being 
taken, but there is need for a strong voice which can answer promptly with 
authority any questions arising in dealing with the overall problem and who 
can decide who is to be responsible for each of its segments. I am not recom- 
mending a dictator. This is not our American way. I am recommending a 
leader who can map out the overall plan, secure its approval, and then be given 
the green light to go ahead and get the job done. 


2. Manpower and supplies 


Can industry count on retaining needed manpower for the postattack problem? 
Key executives and personnel of many companies have served one or more assign- 
ments in Washington on loan to various agencies of the Federal Government. 
From a planning viewpoint, these agencies of the Government look on these 
men as a reserve available for assignment in any postattack period. The same 
men are looked on by their companies as key personnel absolutely essential to 
the postattack resumption of activities by their companies. Some of these same 
individuals also hold commissions as Reserve officers and are considered as a 
part of the expansion pool available to the Armed Forces for expansion of the 
Armed Forces to repel the enemy attack and mount the attack against the 
enemy which will be necessary for winning the war. There has been an unwill- 
ingness up to the present time to face up to the reality of this problem and to 
come to any decision as to which assignment the man shall be slated for in 
the postattack period. 

This manpower and supplies problem is further complicated by some of the 
civil-defense planning and legislation at State level. In some areas, planning 
contemplates the conscription by civil defense of manpower, equipment, supplies— 
in short, anything which can be used. In some States, serious consideration is 
being given to legislation which will empower civil-defense authorities to take 
anything they want in the postattack period. Under such conditions, there can 
be no continuity of production by industry no matter how complete the planning 
or advance preparation. 

3. Stockpiling policy 

We are now stockpiling strategic materials—to deal with World War II types 
of shortages. Such supplies are useful in a long war of attrition. They are 
not much use in a war launched with a large-scale nuclear attack. 

There is need to reevaluate our stockpiling concept, giving consideration to 
such items as these. 

(a) Reserves of finished war material so we may fight and attack without 
new production for several months after the initial enemy attack. 

(b) Emergency supplies and equipment to care for millions of casualties. 

(c) A few fully integrated, self-contained, fully protected underground plants 
for small but certain production of key military weapons systems without any 
assistance from the balance of the Nation’s economy. Relocation of existing 
yovernment owned and operated arsenals underground could accomplish this. 

(d) Stored reserves of items of equipment (including spare parts) essential 
to the reconstruction of essential industry. 

Are there any signs pointing toward a solution to the vulnerability of industry 
to atomic or thermonuclear attack? 
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I must clarify the question first. If we mean, “Are there any signs indicating 
that industry can expect that in event of war it could continue to operate 
without interruption due to destruction or damage?’ my answer would be, “No 
such signs have yet appeared.” The technological development of weapons 
of offense is still ahead of the technological development of weapons of defense. 
The probability is still strong that, in event of attack, while we might stop many 
of the enemy, we will not stop all of the enemy. Some of his planes would get 
through and lay their bombs on their targets. Some saboteurs would possibly 
be successful. Some espionage agents would have some degree of success. Any 
of these would bring some destruction and disruption to industry. 

However, if we mean by this question, “Is our progress in all phases of defense 
planning reducing the probable hurt to industry and increasing our ability to 
mount and support the offense?’ then I believe there are signs which indicate 
that the answer is, “Yes.” 

Our means of defense are better today than they were at the end of World 
War II. We are constantly expanding our ability to locate a potential enemy 
and determine his power and probable intention much earlier. This means we 
can give warning much sooner to those who may be attacked. This earlier 
warning time permits more preparation on the part of our nonmilitary activities 
before attack occurs. This earlier warning time permits our military defense 
units to meet the enemy farther from our country’s borders. It gives them more 
time in which to destroy the enemy before he can make his attack. The develop- 
ment of our means of detecting and destroying the enemy mean that major 
percentages of his total force will be knocked out before they can reach their 
desired target areas. The progress made in dispersion of industry has increased 
the number of targets the enemy must hit before he can knock us out. Defense 
planning is being undertaken by more companies monthly. This increases 
industry’s ability to effectively meet attack and resume production after the 
attack. All of these things mean that we are making progress toward a solution 
of the problem of vulnerability of industry to atomie or thermonuclear attack. 

I would not want to leave any impression that I believe the job is done or that 
we are even on the threshold of success. As I have indicated, there is much to 
do in the sprawling organizations of the National, State, and local governments 
to establish one clear point of responsibility and authority for this matter. 
There is need for more information to be made available to industry and to the 
general public so they may better realize the real and serious nature of the 
threat with which we are living. There is need for strong leadership in prepar- 
ing all phases of our national economy to effectively meet the crisis that would 
be created by an enemy attack. There is a need to look realistically at the 
ideologies present in the world today and to recognize each for what it is. We 
need to remind ourselves again and again that any nation or any people who 
forsake God as a matter of national policy will have a different viewpoint and 
objectives than those who believe in God. A most realistic appraisal of our 
neighbors in the world in which we live is in order. We need to recognize that 
there is a necessity and compulsion for us to do something now about all phases 
of both military and nonmilitary defense if we are to survive. 

To me, this matter of industrial defense is not a tantalizing theory, nor an 
interesting speculation. It is a pressing problem—difficult—but very tangible— 
very real—and your survival, my survival, the survival of our children, and the 
survival of our country are at stake. Progress has been made. There is much 
yet to be done. May God grant us each the wisdom and strength to do our part 
well. 


x 





